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CHAPTER  I 

VIGILS. 

)T  was  four  miles  across  the  valley 
from  the  chalet  to  the  Bridge  of 
Jurangons  at  the  entrance  of  the 
town  of  Pan.  Gilbert  walked  rapidly  over 
the  way,  unconscious  of  the  distance — uncon- 
scious of  the  time.  It  was  quite  evening,  and 
almost  dark,  when  he  entered  by  the  Place 
Grammont ;  the  lamplights  were  flickering 
along  the  streets  and  under  the  trees  when  he 
passed  the  Place  Royale,  and  the  stars  were 
coming  out  clear  and  brilliant  in  the  archway 
of  the  sky.  He  noticed  nothing  ;  he  trod 
rapidly  along  and  reached  the  E,ue  de  Lycee, 
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and  crossed  the  courtyard  and  went  np  to  his 
own  room,  quite  unconscious  of  how  he  had 
come  there,  of  what  he  was  doing,  or  of  what 
he  meant  to  do. 

He  came  in  and  sat  down  (without  calling 
his  servant  or  seeking  for  lights)  by  his  little 
writinof-table  in  the  window,  and  he  rested  his 
head  upon  his  hands,  and  looked  drearily  out 
into  the  darkness  and  across  the  Gave  to  the 
stern  mountains  that  rose  far  away  against 
the  dim  horizon  of  the  sky.  There  they 
were — glorious  and  stupendous  as  ever — ^in 
the  dreamy  distance  that  lies  so  far  beyond 
our  human  turmoils,  and  that  amidst  and 
above  them  all  remains  ever  so  tranquil 
and  so  sublime.  He  looked,  but  he  saw 
— nothing.  In  the  stunned  and  bitter 
trouble  of  his  heart  and  brain  the  tranquil 
glory  of  the  mountains  had  no  message  for 
him. 

The  whole  thing  had  come  so  suddenly  : 
the  breaking  up  of  his  complacency  and  com- 
posure, the  discovery  of  his  love,  the  sweet- 
ness of  its  realisation,  the  intense  brightness 
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of  his  undaunted  hopes  ;  then  the  crushing 
disappointment,  the  revelation  made  in  such 
few  swift  words  carrying  such  a  burden  of 
misery,  such  a  blank  unconquerable  darkness 
in  their  meaning,  causing  such  a  chaos  of 
horror  in  his  heart  and  mind.  What  did  it 
all  mean  ?  Her  husband  lived — and  she  had 
never  told  him  !  Her  husband,  whose  very 
existence  in  any  dim  and  far  distant  past  had 
never  fallen  as  the  faintest  shadow  between 
them.  He  lived — and  stood  for  ever  in  their 
path  !  And  she  had  never  told  him,  and  had 
let  him  love  her,  and  had  let  it  all  go  on  ; 
and  it  had  been  so  sweet  and  so  perfect  and 
so  heavenly  through  all  these  weeks  and. 
weeks  of  happy  sunlit  days.  And  now — now  ? 
— it  was  all  too  much  for  him.  It  overcame 
and  quite  crushed  him  down. 

In  dumb  agony  of  spirit  he  sat  there  hour 
after  hour  as  the  night  fell.  He  never  knew 
how  long  he  sat  or  how  the  time  had  passed.. 
His  servant  came  and,  in  obedience  to  a 
half-conscious  order,  had  brought  him  food, 
and  then  left  him  again,  silenced  and  awe- 
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struck  by  the  expression  of  mute  suffering 
in  his  master's  face ;  and  Gilbert  had  eaten 
and  then  sat  down  again,  and  had  bidden 
the  man  once  more  to  leave  him,  adding 
that  he  would  not  go  out  that  night,  that  he 
should  require  nothing,  and  that  every  one 
might  go  to  bed.  He  would  be  left  alone, 
he  repeated.  "  He  had  had  bad  news  ?" 
"  Yes,"  he  said  dreamily,  in  answer  to  the 
half-spoken  question  the  servant  ventured  to 
put. 

And  then  again  he  sat  on  in  solitude,  and 
saw  the  night  fall  deeper  and  deeper,  and  the 
moon  glisten  softly  over  the  mountains  for 
hour  after  hour.  Sometimes  he  rose  and 
paced  up  and  down  in  restless  misery,  and 
again  he  would  return  to  his  place  by  the 
window  and  gaze  out  upon  the  hills,  but  he 
could  not  go  to  rest,  he  could  not  clear  or 
calm  his  mind,  he  could  not  find  peace  or  be 
still.  And  he  sat  there  or  paced  to  and  fro, 
as  hour  succeeded  hour  and  the  night  passed  on. 
The  morning  came  breaking  upon  him  at 
last  while  he  was  still  gazing   there.      The 
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grey  misty  light  crept  over  tlie  horizon  and 
flushed  into  warm  tints  of  violet  and  rose, 
and  at  last  the  mountains  and  the  valley 
were  beautiful  with  the  glories  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  his  weary  aching  eyes  wandered  over 
them,  still  but  half-conscious  of  what  he  saw. 
The  changeful  splendour  of  the  breaking 
day  seemed,  however,  at  last  to  move  him. 
The  expression  of  dull  stupor  passed  from  his 
eyes  and  brow,  as  the  warm  deep  light  crept 
slowly  over  the  far  tops  of  the  hills.  He 
roused  himself  for  a  moment ;  he  pushed  his 
hair  back  from  his  forehead ;  he  sighed  heavily, 
as  if  tired  out  with  the  night-long  reiteration 
of  his  bitter  thoughts ;  he  threw  his  head  back 
and  (as  if  that  strong  glorious  light  flushing 
from  the  gold-bathed  mountains  was  too  much 
for  him)  he  closed  his  eyes,  and  for  a  moment 
again  remained  quite  still.  The  morning  was 
breaking  so  beautifully  over  there,  the  glorious 
Pyrenean  day  was  rising  into  glad  sunshine 
once  more,  and  for  him,  ah !  for  him,  all  sunshine 
seemed  for  this  and  for  all  coming  days  to 
have  gone,  quite  gone  out  from  his  heart. 
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Suddenly,  as  lie  sat  with  closed  eyelids 
thus,  a  sound  reached  him ;  it  roused  him 
once  again,  and,  without  knowing  why  he  did 
it,  made  him  start  hastily  up.  It  was  five 
o'clock.  Morning  was  quite  come  now,  and 
the  world  was  waking  round  him,  and  the 
distant  roll  of  wheels  was  passing  over  the 
streets ;  and  at  that  moment,  as  the  hour 
rang  from  the  little  clock  on  his  chimney- 
piece,  the  sharp  clatter  of  a  horse's  hoof 
echoed  up  from  the  courtyard  below.  It  was 
that  sound  which  at  length  had  roused  him. 

Still,  scarce  knowing  why  he  went,  he 
turned  out  of  his  sitting-room  and  crossed 
the  passage,  and  went  to  the  large  window 
looking  into  the  yard,  and  he  pressed  his  hot 
forehead  upon  the  cold  glass  and  looked  down 
wearily  with  heavy-laden  eyes  into  the  court 
below.  And  then  he  started.  His  grooms 
were  not  out  yet  :  there  were  none  of  his  ser- 
vants  there,  nor  was  it  any  horse  of  his  that 
was  striking  his  hoofs  with  noisy  impatience 
upon  the  pavement.  But  both  horse  and 
rider  he  had  seen  before. 
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Just  under  the  window,  standing  still  and 
obedient,  waiting  for  some  one  to  emerge,  he 
saw  through  the  cool  clear  morning  light 
Yazuza,  Madame  Zoph^e's  little  beautiful 
black  mare,  her  long  bushy  tail  twitching  im- 
patiently, her  neck  arched  under  the  restrain- 
ing rein,  and  on  her  back  Yasilie  sitting  up- 
right, motionless  as  an  orderly  bearing  mili- 
tary commands.  He  had  his  flat  fur  cap  on, 
and  a  short  kaftan  trimmed  round  the  neck 
and  sleeves  with  fur.  Gilbert  recognised 
him  immediately;  and,  obeying  his  first  im- 
pulse, he  turned  quickly  and  walked  down 
the  stairs.  He  opened  the  big  house-door 
into  the  courtyard  and  came  out,  and  Yasilie 
touched  his  cap  and  bowed  gravely  as  he 
appeared. 

"  I  am  delighted,"  the  Russian  said  in  very 
broken  French  ;  "  delighted  to  see  Monsieur. 
I  was  awaiting  for  a  groom  or  valet  to  bear 
my  message  to  him  ;  but  Monsieur  is  right  to 
take  the  beautiful  air  of  the  morning,  and  I 
am  happy  to  find  him  well.  I  have  a  letter 
— a  packet  from  Madame  Zophia   Petrovna 
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Variazinka  for  Monsieur,  and  I  hasten  to 
deliver  it  now.  See,  it  is  safe  ;  it  is  here. 
Madame  is  also  stirring  ;  she  came  out  even 
to  the  stables  this  morning  as  I  was  tending 
Vazuza  before  four  o'clock,  and  she  gave  me 
this,  and  said,  '  E,ide,  Vasilie,  and  give  it  to 
the  servant  of  the  Monsieur  English,  that  he 
may  have  it  when  he  leaves  his  chamber  at 
an  early  hour.'  '  Sluches/  I  said,  and  I  am 
here ;  I  obey  ;  I  now  give  it  to  Monsieur 
with  my  own  hand,  which  is  surely  the  best 
obedience  which  Madame  could  desire." 

And  he  stooped  after  this  long  harangue, 
and  put  a  large  sealed  letter  with  much  cere- 
mony into  Gilbert's  hand.  Gilbert  had  been 
too  bewildered  and  far  too  much  surprised  to 
interrupt  him. 

''  Does  Madame  expect  an  answer  ?  Will 
you  wait  till  I  have  opened  and  read  this, 
Vasilie  ?"  he  said  at  length,  as  he  took  the 
packet  and  turned  it  slowly  in  his  hand. 

'•'  Willingly  I  will  await,  Monsieur.  Your 
pleasure  is  my  command.  Or  stay  ;  it  is  but 
^ve   o'clock.     I  will  pass  to  the  Villette  de 
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Veuil  with  your  permission,  for  I  would  see 
the  learned  Sardou  there.  I  would  ask  a 
prescription,  Monsieur,  for  the  cure  of  the 
darling  Yazuza's  cough.  He  is  old  and  wise, 
that  Sardou,  he  knows  many  a  thing  ;  and  I 
will  come  again  here  at  seven,  in  two  hours 
indeed.  Will  that  serve  your  commands, 
Monsieur?  I  will  await  here  your  orders. 
Will  that  serve  you  ?  Eh,  Monsieur,  if  I 
come  again  T 

"  Good,"  said  Gilbert  quietly,  in  a  dreamy 
half-conscious  tone,  looking  strangely  from 
the  letter  up  to  Vasilie,  and  then  back  at  his 
precious  packet  again.  "  Very  good.  Come 
again  in  two  hours,"  he  said  ;  and  then  Vasilie 
rode  slowly  out  of  the  yard,  and  Gilbert 
turned  up  the  broad  white  steps,  and  went 
back  to  his  room  once  more. 

It  was  bright  daylight  now,  and  the  glow 
of  a  beautiful  spring  morning  was  flooding 
mountains  and  valley  and  filling   the   room. 
But  he  felt  chilled  and  weary  as  he  came 
back  to  his  window-seat,  though  the  touch  of 
the  letter,  as  he  held  it  in  his  hand,  thrilled 
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with  the  warmth  of  renewed  excitement  to 
his  heart.  He  was  worn  out  with  the  night's 
vigil,  and  the  vibrations  of  strong  feeling  that 
shot  through  his  frame  seemed  to  overpower 
him.  He  could  not  open  his  letter — he  felt 
too  weary  and  sick  and  faint.  He  rose 
suddenly  and  rang  hastily  for  his  servant, 
who  had  happily  heard  him  moving  in  the 
house  and  immediately  appeared.  Gilbert 
told  him  to  bring  coffee,  for  the  thought 
struck  him  that  what  he  felt  now  was  the 
need  of  food  to  give  him  strength  to  bear  the 
new  reviving  life  that  was  stirring  with  such 
strange  excitement  within  him,  thrilling  with 
such  a  fever  of  re-awakening  anticipation  and 
reviving  hope.  The  very  sight  of  her  letter, 
as  he  held  it  gently  between  his  fingers,  and 
traced  the  delicate  writing  of  his  name  upon 
the  cover,  seemed  to  do  all  this  for  him  with- 
out knowiDg  the  contents. 

She  had  written  to  him !  She  had  been 
think  in  o^  of  him  then  as  he  had  sat  there  the 
long  night  through  thinking  only  of  her,  and 
she  had  written  to  him  and  lengthily.     Surely 
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here  lay  at  last  then  explanation  clear  and 
comprehensible  of  that  dire  confusion  of  horrid 
mystery  that  tortured  and  stunned  his  brain. 
Yesterday  he  had  had  no  strength  to  stay  to 
hear  quietly  her  story,  so  she  had  written  it 
in  pity  for  him,  and  here  surely  it  lay  for  his 
perusal  now. 

He  sat  pausing  still,  however — ^Iie  scarcely 
knew  why,  except  from  the  sheer  weakness 
and  fatigue  of  his  throbbing  brain — pausing 
before  he  opened  her  letter  ;  and  the  memory 
of  her  came  again,  flitting  backwards  and 
forwards  before  him  as  he  sat  tracing  her 
writing.  The  vision  of  her  sweet  quiet  face  ; 
of  her  great  dreamy  eyes  ;  of  her  soft  dusky 
hair ;  of  all  her  tender  changeful  expressions 
— all  came  back  to  him  thrilling  new  and 
strangely  to  his  heart.  For  as  he  thought  of 
her  now,  all  the  bitter  hard  things  he  had  felt 
towards  her  during  that  long  night  recurred 
to  him,  and  his  heart  smote  him  because  of 
them  again  and  again. 

She  had   written  to  him,  he  told  himself, 
and  he  had  thought  so  bitterly  of  her  that  he 
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felt  scarcely  worthy  now  to  read  her  letter. 
She  was  sorry  for  him,  and  in  his  misery 
during  that  dark  night  all  sorrow  had  nearly 
left  his  heart  for  her,  and  he  had  mourned  his 
own  suffering  only,  and  for  that  he  felt  now 
unworthy. 

Here,  in  her  own  handwriting,  in  the 
lightly-traced  foreign-looking  lines  he  had 
learned  to  love  so  well,  was  the  story  of  her 
part  in  the  sorrow  that  had  fallen  so  strangely 
over  him. 

Here  was  the  unveiled  history  of  her  hidden 
and  silent  past.  He  felt  unworthy  to  peruse 
it,  so  hardly  and  so  bitterly,  while  she  sat 
and  wrote  to  him,  had  he  thought  of  her. 
But  she  had  written — she  had  spent  the  long 
w^eary  night  in  preparing  this  for  him.  Now, 
surely,  he  must  rouse  himself  and  read. 

He  sat  down  in  his  low  smokinp^-chair,  and 
with  quick  trembling  fingers  he  at  last  broke 
the  seal  of  her  letter.  His  eyes  suffused,  and 
something  gathered  in  them,  half  blinding 
him,  as  he  read  the  opening  words. 


CHAPTER  II. 

HER   TALE.  * 

AM  sitting  up  all  night  to  write 
to  you.  You  will  not  hear  me, 
and  I  have  so  much  to  say  ;  you 
will  not  let  me  tell  you  what  I  have  been 
trying  to  tell  again  and  again  during  the  last 
week,  and  what  I  have  longed  to  tell  you  for 
many  months  gone  by. 

' '  Dear  friend,  when  I  think  that,  with  all 
my  resolutions,  and  all  my  weak  struggles,  I 
have  let  you  come  to  feel  for  me  as  you  do, 
my  heart  is  crushed  with  remorse  and  self- 
reproach  and  bitter  shame;  and  my  sorrow  for 
you — my  repentance  for  the  great  injury  I 
have  done  you — overpowers  every  feeling  of 
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regret  or  pity  for  myself.  But  my  heart  is 
also  riven^ — I  am  sad  and  mournful  for  my 
own  loss,  for  I  must  lose  you,  my  dear 
friend.  When  1  looked  up  and  met 
your  glance  that  afternoon  on  which  the 
Duke  first  arrived,  I  knew" — I  felt  an  in- 
stinctive and  saddening  conviction — that  I 
was  bidding  you  in  my  own  heart  farewell ; 
silently  it  rose  within  me — '  farewell.'  The 
words  he  had  said  to  me — the  message  he  had 
brought  —  seemed  the  knell  of  our  happy 
friendship,  and  I  felt  they  must  separate  us 
for  ever.  For  he  called  me  back  to  the  past 
— to  Russia,  dear  friend — and  you  would  re- 
turn to  your  own  land  again. 

''Would  that  we  had  then  parted,  at  that 
happy  moment — parted  with  our  friendship 
all  living  and  bright  for  each  other — without 
ever  waking  up  to  realise  v^hdX  parting  means 
for  us — without  living  to  know  that  our  friend- 
ship was  dead. 

"  If  I  could  have  seen  you  go  laughing  and 
light-hearted  as  you  came  to  me,  and  as  I 
have  known  you,  I  could  have  borne  my  own 
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share  of  our  parting  grief;  I  would  have 
cherished  the  memory  of  your  presence, 
and  of  your  laugh  and  of  your  smile,  through 
all  my  lonely  years  iti  the  future,  as  the 
sweet  gentle  memory  of  a  dear  bright 
friend;  and  I  should  have  felt  thankful  that 
this  happy  winter  had  been,  for  it  has  some- 
how brought  youth  back  with  a  flood  of 
sunlight  into  my  deadened  heart  ;  a  glow 
might  have  lingered  in  memory  and  asso- 
ciations that  would  have  lighted  up  my  soli- 
tude through  many  a  shadowy  hour. 

"  But  now,  alas  !  it  is  all  otherwise.  Only 
bitter  regrets  are  mine,  and  weary  reiterations 
fill  my  m.ind  as  I  look  back  upon  the  happy 
months  that  have  been. 

'"Why  did  I  deceive  myself?  why  did  I 
allow  it  all  ?  The  sweetness  of  our  blossom- 
ing friendship,  or  its  bitter  and  inevitable 
fruits.  Dear  friend,  forgive  me ;  again  and 
again  the  words  well  up  to  my  lips ;  again 
and  again  I  crave  to  say  them  to  you,  in 
deepest  humiliation  of  my  soul.  And  now 
can  I  expiate  ?  never.     Can  I  excuse  myself  ? 
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it  is  for  you  to  say.  Judge  and  forgive  me  if 
you  can,  Gilbert.  I  tell  you  my  story  with- 
out reserve  ;  I  hide  nothing  from  you  ;  all  my 
past,  all  my  secrets,  are  yours. 

**  I  must  begin — let  me  think  how — by 
telling  you  of  two  friends,  Pietro  Dimitri- 
vitch  Variazinki  and  Serge  Michailovitch 
Vododski,  who,  forty  years  ago,  studied  side 
by  side  in  the  great  college  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  same  study  made  of  these  two 
different  men.  Serge  Vododski,  from  his 
earliest  years,  was  a  thinker,  a  philanthropist, 
a  politician,  always  a  successful  man.  He 
came  from  Northern  Pussia ;  his  people  were 
of  the  grave  and  hardy  races  who  dwell  there 
— '  Old  Pussians,'  as  they  are  called,  a  grand 
independent  people,  a  race  who  have  never 
felt  the  yoke  of  the  Tartar  nor  fallen  under  the 
Eastern  s  sway. 

"  Pietro  Variazinki  was  from  the  South,  of 
Polish  descent,  from  his  name,  and  of  Southern 
blood  from  his  temperament.  In  every  element 
of  his  character  he  was  the  opposite  of  Vododski. 
Enthusiastic,  impassioned,  excitable,  visionary 
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in  theories,  vehement  and  indiscreet  in  his 
expressions,  as  the  other  was  sober  and  calm. 
Variazinki  was  a  poet.  They  were  the  coun- 
terpoints of  human  character,  and  as  sunshine 
woos  the  shade,  and  shade  absorbs  the  sun- 
shine, so  these  two  cast  their  chequered  in- 
fluence across  each  other's  life,  and  with  a 
wonderful  intensity  of  young  devotion  they 
loved  one  another.  From  their  earliest  days 
their  strong  earnest  patriotism  formed  a  bond 
of  union  between  them.  They  adored  their 
Russia,  as  young  Russians  do  love  their  land. 
They  loved  her  in  the  depth  of  her  bondage, 
in  the  midst  of  the  sufferings  in  which  through 
those  dark  years  she  lay. 

"These  were  dark  days  for  Russia.  Nicholas 
was  on  the  Imperial  throne,  and  his  dynasty 
was,  in  its  spirit,  crushing  to  aspiration,  to 
new  thoughts,  to  all  expansion  of  the  life  and 
souls  of  men. 

"  Both  Serge  Yododski  and  Pietro  Vari- 
azinki pined  to  serve  their  country.  Both 
thrilled  with  ardour  to  fight  in  her  battle  that 
led  towards  fuller  freedom  and  light.     Both 
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had  drank  deep  of  the  new  wine  of  the  poets 
of  their  early  days ;  of  Lomonosof,  Puschkin, 
Davidov,  and  Derzhavin.  They  were  fired 
with  the  ardour  of  young  life  as  it  was  kind- 
ling strong  and  bright  in  their  northern  land, 
and  '  Svobodnaya  Rossia'  was,  of  all  living 
speech,  the  words  to  them  most  dear. 

''  Vododski  set  his  grave  mind  to  work  in  a 
right  direction.  He  found  means  of  serving 
his  country  at  an  early  age  and  in  a  good 
way.  Practically  and  with  a  quiet  activity 
he  served  her  well. 

"  Yariazinki,  on  the  other  hand,  served 
his  patrie,  in  the  fiery  days  of  his  early 
youth,  chiefly  in  his  dreams.  The  poems  of 
Derzhavin  were  as  a  gospel  to  him.  The 
story  of  Lamarinsk  bewitched  him — of  that 
young  revolutionary  poet  of  freedom  who^ 
raising  his  voice  and  flashing  his  glorious  his- 
toric verses  over  St.  Petersburg,  had  lived 
in  a  transitory  gleam  in  the  early  days  of 
Nicholas,  and  had  vanished,  leaving  nothing 
but  a  tract  of  light  behind  ;  a  light  that 
glowed,  however,   for   young   Russia  as   the 
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first  faint  promise  of  the  day.  His  story, 
above  all  others,  fired  the  brain  of  Pietro 
Variazinki,  and  made  him  nearly  mad. 
Before  he  was  twenty,  and  just  when  Vodod- 
ski,  who  was  three  years  his  senior,  received 
his  appointment  to  a  desk  in  the  office  of  the 
Chief  Minister  of  State,  Yariazinki  pub- 
lished the  first  stanza  of  a  poem  on  Liberty 
in  the  advanced  journal  of  St.  Petersburg,  of 
which  the  second  stanza  was  long  expected 
and  long  looked  for,  but  never  saw  the  light 
of  day.  For,  alas !  ere  the  ink  was  dry  on 
the  last  page,  or  the  fervour  of  his  art  and 
passion  had  cooled  from  the  young  poet's 
brow,  the  summons  had  reached  him  too. 
His  Muse  was  consigned  to  ignominy  and 
destruction,  and  he  was  on  his  way  to  exile 
and  obscurity  for  ever. 

'^  He  went — condemned  to  the  mines,  but, 
before  he  reached  them,  a  voice  had  been 
raised  to  arrest  so  far  his  doom.  Serge 
Vododski  was  just  then  making  an  early 
and  very  prudent  marriage  with  a  dis- 
tant cousin  of  Alexandra  Feodorovna,  whose 
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son,  George  Nicolai^vitch,  is  now  at  Pau.  As 
a  guerdon  of  her  love,  Serge  sought  from  his 
wife,  on  their  marriage-eve,  intercession 
through  the  Empress  for  his  friend,  and  thus, 
at  the  outset  of  their  two  lives,  he  redeemed 
Pietro  from  degradation  and  slavery,  and 
raised  him  from  a  convict  to  an  exile.  Thus 
Serge  won  for  Yariazinki  the  precious  free- 
dom to  make  his  home  as  fancy  led  him  any- 
where within  the  limits  of  that  wide  eastern 
realm —  exiled  from  Russia  indeed ;  but 
through  Asia  he  might  wander  as  he 
pleased. 

*'  He  went  South — across  the  Kirghiz  Steppe 
— because  he  was  a  poet  still,  and  because 
beautiful  foliage  and  lovely  skies  and  the  soft 
atmosphere  of  the  South  were  to  him  as  joys 
still  left  in  life. 

**  Do  you  remember  the  drawing  you  once 
found  in  my  portfolio  of  the  house  beneath  the 
soft  exotic  shades  of  the  Tamarisk,  by  the 
sapphire  waves  of  the  Caspian  Sea  ?  It  was 
there  that  my  father  wandered  ;  there  he 
found    his    soft    southern   bride — his    'Tsig- 
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anie/  as  he  loved  to  call  her,  whether  truly, 
or  just  to  please  a  poetic  fancy  on  his  own 
part,  I  never  clearly  knew.  There  he  lived, 
and  she  with  him,  and  I — their  one  little 
child.  There  we  lived,  in  a  strange  wilder- 
ness of  sunshine  and  flowers,  and  in  the 
beauty  and  the  glory  of  young  joyous  life. 

"  My  mother — how  well  I  can  recall  her 
— she  was  happy,  gentle,  dark- eyed,  silent,  or 
speaking  in  soft  cooing  tones — strange,  tender, 
southern  words — of  which  the  very  echoes 
seem  to  have  died  away  in  my  ears  now  like 
the  whispering  of  the  far-off  waves.  I  was 
happy — happy  as  the  song-birds,  joyous  as  the 
sun  rippling  on  our  azure  inland  sea. 

"  Only  he  —  my  father  —  poet,  patriot, 
dreamer — was  weary  often,  and  very  heart- 
sick in  his  exiled  life.  My  southern  mother 
never  understood  him,  never  in  the  very 
least.  How  could  she  ?  Love  was  the  only 
language  for  exchanging  thought  between 
them  that  she  knew.  She  was  beautiful,  and 
he  loved  her,  and  he  was  as  the  sun  in  the 
mid-day  heavens  to   her.       But   understand 
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him !     Ah,    only  I,  his  wild,   dreamy    child, 

could  do  that  in  those  days. 

"  I  understood  him,  and  in  all  that  lonely 
country  only  I.  From  my  earliest  years,  I 
cannot  recollect  the  day  when  his  thoughts 
and  dreams  and  rich  flow  of  poetic  language 
were  difficult  or  mysterious  to  me.  I  do  not 
remember  a  time  when,  through  him,  I  did 
not  love  the  far  country  of  his  early  youth — 
Russia,  the  land  for  which  he  had  pleaded  in 
living  words,  that  have  since  been  life  to  many, 
though  they  were  death  and  exile  to  him. 

"  I  loved  the  freedom  of  Russia,  and  the 
glory  of  Russia,  and  the  welfare  of  its  people, 
and  the  honour  of  its  name,  long  before  my 
eyes  had  rested  on  its  snowy  steppes  or  my 
feet  trod  its  rugged  soil.  I  loved  it  because 
he  loved  it,  because  its  glory  was  dearer  to 
my  father  than  home,  or  than  freedom,  or 
than  life. 

*' No  echo,  however,  reached  us  through  many 
years  of  my  young  days  of  the  real  history  of 
that  far-ofl*  land  of  ours.  And  it  was  not  till 
my  mother  was  dead,  till  my  father's  health 
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was  well-nigh  broken,  till  all  the  vigour  of  his 
wild  youth  had  fled,  till  the  ^q  of  his  poetry 
was  quenched  within  him,  and  the  hopes  of 
his  throbbing  heart  quite  extinguished  as 
well,  that  the  news  reached  us,  at  long  last, 
after  many  years,  to  him — ah,  so  weary  and  so 
many — the  message  came — that  his  exile  was 
over,  his  sentence  was  cancelled,  and  his  sor- 
rows at  an  end. 

"It  was  by  the  same  voice  that  my  father 
then  learnt  particulars  of  the  war  that  had 
been  between  France,  Russia,  and  England 
half  a  score  of  years  before.  Then  only  he 
heard  that  Nicholas  Paulovitch  had  died  whilst 
I  was  yet  an  infant  in  the  cradle  ;  that  reform, 
wide,  generous,  powerful,  and  beneficent,  was 
agitating  Russia  from  Archangel  to  Kasan. 
And  that  leading  the  van  of  this  reform,  side 
by  side  with  the  chief  councillors  of  a  wise 
and  beneficent  sovereign,  stood  Serge  Michail- 
ovitch  Yododski,  his  earliest  and  never-for- 
gotten friend. 

''  In  my  first  infant  prayers,  murmured  in 
broken  words    by  the    side    of   my  Russian 
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father,  in  childish  supplication  to  the  God 
scarce  known  to  my  sun-born  mother,  and  in 
the  form  of  a  church  of  which  she  had  never 
heard,  I  had  learnt  long  ago  to  blend  the  name 
of  Serge  Yododski  with  all  the  rest  I  loved, 
praying  for  him  as  the  saviour  of  my  father  in 
his  first  exile,  as  his  deliverer  from  the  heavy 
chains,  the  fiery  scourge,  and  the  bitter  shame 
of  a  convict  mine. 

"  But  now  I  had  more  to  learn,  and  I  can 
still  remember  the  passionate  enthusiasm  and 
adoration  for  the  name  that  thrilled  through 
my  heart  as  I  saw  the  glow  in  my  father  s 
pale  cheek  and  the  flash  in  his  eyes,  when 
liberty  was  brought  to  him,  the  recall  to  his 
beloved,  his  own  native  land.  And  when  the 
news  reached  us  that  all  this  was  due  to  the 
efforts — constant,  faithful,  and  untiring — of 
Serge  Yododski,  who,  through  all  his  life  of 
success  and  honourable  prosperity,  had  never 
once  forgotten  his  exiled  and  less  happy 
friend. 

'^  I  adored  his  name, — to  my  sinking  and 
heart-weary  father  he  sent  that  new  glow  of 
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re-awakening  life.  All  unknown  I  adored 
him,  and  in  passionate  accents  of  eager  enthu- 
siasm I  stood  and  vowed  my  whole  heart's 
devotion  to  him  ;  I  promised  before  God  and 
the  Church,  to  my  father  and  to  my  own  soul, 
that  I  would  live  but  to  serve  Serge  Michail- 
ovitch  Yododski,  and  to  repay  him  the  heavy 
debt  of  our  freedom  and  our  lives.  My  father 
approved  my  saying,  and  added  his  blessing 
to  my  vow,  assenting  thereto  with  the  words, 
'  May  it  be  yours  indeed,  my  daughter,  to 
pay  the  debt  of  gratitude  that  lies  so  heavy 
upon  me.'  Eager  enthusiastic  words  on  both 
sides  were  ours  that  joyous  day — words  of 
which  the  meaning  was  to  one  and  both  un- 
known ;  but  we  stood  and  spoke  them,  and  the 
vow  was  vowed. 

"  After  that  we  left  Persia  and  our  sunny 
home  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  we  travelled 
long — long  and  far.  Do  you  remember  an- 
other picture  I  showed  to  you  ? — my  father's 
drawing  of  our  journey  in  a  deer-drawn  ted- 
jeda  across  the  steppes.  He  took  the  sketch 
when  we  halted  one  night,  as  I  told  you,  at  a 
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village  near  the  frontier  by  the  Trans-Cau- 
casian way.  We  came  on  into  Russia  then, 
wild  wayfarers,  savage-like  pilgrims  from  the 
sunlands,  as  we  were. 

*'  We  came  to  Moscow,  and  there  Vododski 
met  us.  Once  more  the  comrades  of  a 
glowing  youth  met,  both  long  past  the 
meridian  of  their  changeful  days  ;  the  suc- 
cessful and  great-hearted  politician  meeting 
once  again  the  poet,  from  whose  wasted  years 
exile  had  worn  all  power  and  fire  of  spirit 
away.  And  he,  our  friend,  was  tender  and 
careful  and  pitiful  for  the  poor  broken-down 
one,  and  gathered  him,  weary  and  life-worn, 
into  the  shelter  of  his  love. 

"  '  You  must  not  stay  here,  Pietro/  Vodod- 
ski said ;  and  I  remember  how  gently  the 
words  were  murmured  as  he  glanced  with  his 
deep  far-seeing  eyes  from  our  windows  upon 
Moscow's  wintry  raiment  of  snow.  '  You 
must  not  linger  a  week  here,  the  journey 
already  has  been  too  much  for  you ;  you  were 
foolish  to  cross  the  steppes  so  early  in  the 
spring.     Now  this  climate  would  kill  you,  my 
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friend,  and  that  exotic  blossom  of  yours,  your 
little  dusky-haired  maid  of  the  sun.  You  must 
go  south  again,  both  of  you.  At  once  you 
must  go — nay,  leave  it  to  me/  he  went  on,  '  I 
will  make  arrangements  for  you ;  you  shall 
accompany  my  sister,  for  she  goes  south- 
ward immediately  ;  she  goes  next  week  to 
Pau.' 

"And  so  we  came,  travelling  here  safely 
under  the  kind  protection  of  Vododski's  rela- 
tions, saved,  by  his  foresight,  every  trial,  our 
way  smoothed  by  his  considerate  care.  We 
came  here,  and  when  we  were  settled  he  wrote 
to  us  and  said  his  work  for  us  was  now  nearly 
over,  for  the  scheme  of  his  devoted  efforts 
was  complete.  The  old  home  of  my  father's 
family,  he  wrote,  Zytomir,  my  inheritance,  of 
which  my  father  had  dreamt  and  talked  so 
often  in  the  far  south,  was  his  once  more. 
Restored  from  confiscation,  given  back  to 
crown  honourably  the  last  fading  years  of  my 
father's  life,  came  through  Vododski's  mes- 
sage as  the  Emperor's  gift,  sent  at  last  to  my 
father  as  a  tardy  but  well-prized  recognition 
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of  that  genius  and  patriotism  which  had  been 
ever  so  true  and  heart-felt,  though  in  the  old 
days  so  premature. 

*^  Then  was  my  father  happy  and  in  great 
peace,  because  he  was  the  honoured  master  of 
Variadonska  once  again,  and  a  poet  whose 
verse  was  permitted,  read,  and  admired ;  and 
because  Russia  was  going  to  be  free  and 
happy,  and  filled  through  all  its  wide  borders 
with  peace  and  with  light.  All  his  old 
dreams  were  dawning  softer  over  the  horizon 
in  full  realisation  and  truth,  and  all  the 
patriotic  writers  of  his  younger  days  had  not 
lived,  or  written,  or  suffered  exile,  or  shed  their 
hearts'  blood  in  vain. 

"  Therefore  my  father  died  happily — for 
he  died  soon  after  that ;  and  then  I  was 
alone — till  he  sent  for  me,  Serge  Yododski. 
He  was  my  guardian,  he  said,  and  I  should 
be  as  his  daughter — live  and  grow  up  to 
womanhood  in  his  house.  And,  as  I  told 
you  once  before,  from  the  Pyrenees,  I 
went    to    him,  travelling    back    to     Kussia, 
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whicli,  from  that  time,  became  for  years  my 
home. 

"  I  went  to  him,  and  in  the  lovely  fertile 
districts  of  Vladimir  I  dwelt  with  him  and 
grew  up  with  his  daughter,  in  their  solitary 
country  life.  She  was  as  a  sweet  sister  to  me, 
and  Serge  Vododski,  from  the  first  hour  of 
my  going  among  them,  was  as  a  new-found 
father — tender,  devoted,  and  soon  to  me  un- 
speakably dear.  My  future  became  his  close 
concern,  my  education  became  a  new  and  con- 
tinual interest  to  him ;  and  I  was  happy, 
intensely  happy,  because  every  day  I  lived  out 
with  gratitude  and  earnestly-studied  ser- 
vice the  deep  devotion  which  for  him  I  had 
vowed — the  devotion  I  had  vowed  in  my 
Sun-lands  before  my  God,  to  my  father,  and  to 
my  own  soul.  I  became  even  more  than  was 
his  daughter  to  him  in  those  days.  I  became 
his  favourite  and  very  constant  companion. 
I  was  his  '  Sun-maid,'  his  '  Tsiganie,'  as  he 
used  to  call  me,  echoing  sweetly  to  my  ears 
the  pretty  love-names  of  my  father,  which  he 
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had  learnt  from  liim   in  those  few  Moscow 
days. 

"  His  daughter,  little  Zaida  Sergeovna  Yo- 
dodski,  was  a  pretty  girl,  young  and  charming 
and  bright-hearted ;  but  politics,  patriotism, 
the  past  or  future  of  Russia,  had  no  place  in 
her  volatile  mind.  Of  course  he  loved  her 
devotedly,  but  when  he  came  from  his  busy 
life  in  St.  Petersburg  to  visit  us  in  Vladimir, 
I  was  the  companion  he  sought  during  his 
weeks  of  repose.  For  I  understood  him  as 
I  had  understood  my  father ;  I  found  easy  and 
truthful  translations  of  his  thoughts,  and 
schemes,  and  projects  for  our  beloved  Russia 
in  the  memory  of  my  father's  impassionate 
writings  and  words. 

"  And  I  spoke  often  to  him  as  I  grew  older, 
and  we  talked  together  in  language  that 
echoed  my  poet  father's  teachings,  and  de- 
clared me  quickly  as  his  spiritual  child — I 
spoke  the  glowing  enthusiasm  of  my  heart 
for  these  dreams  of  our  national  glory,  and 
filled  my  guardian  often  with  surprise  and 
delight.       He    fed    and    strengthened    that 
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enthusiasm   with   the  influence   of    his    own 
clear  and  forcible  mind. 

"His  name  rose  in  honour  during  these  years, 
his  intellect  was  as  strong  and  noble  as  liis 
heart  was  loyal  and  deep,  and  he  lived  in  an 
age,  and  made  part  of  the  council  of  a  court, 
where  genius,  free,  creative,  and  original,  was 
recognised  and  appreciated ;  and  where  love 
for  Emperor  and  country,  the  Russian  people 
and  the  Dynasty  of  the  Romanoffs,  could 
all  live  fervent,  brilliant,  and — together. 

"  Our  home  was  in  Vladimir.  Comtesse 
Zaida  and  I  remained  there  many  years,  and 
grew  up  side  by  side.  He  left  us  there 
always  when  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  but 
he  came  back  to  us  whenever  he  could.  And 
through  those  happy  years  we  shared  between 
us  all  the  tender  affection  which  he  could 
spare  from  one  whom  I  have  not  yet  men- 
tioned— the  central  object  of  his  heart's 
strong  devotion — his  only  son. 

"  I  am  now  coming  to  my  own  story,  to 
the  part  of  it  at  least  which  most  deeply  con- 
cerns us,   my  dear  friend,  both  you  and  me. 
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Bear  with  me  a  few  minutes,  while  I  try  to 
describe  things  as  they  were  then,  and  endea- 
vour to  reconcile  and  understand  characters 
and  circumstances  as  they  come  crowding 
upon  my  memory  now.  As  I  recall  that  son 
and  father,  so  contrasted  in  every  point  of 
nature  and  characteristic  as  they  were.  If 
the  father  was  earnest,  deep-hearted,  devoted, 
utterly  unselfish — his  life  vowed  to  high  and 
glorious  pursuits — the  son  was  all  that  is  most 
opposite  to  this.  I  cannot  quote  such  words 
as  in  his  case  for  description  could  be  used 
with  truth.  He  was  unworthy,  ten  times  un- 
worthy of  the  father  who  loved  him,  and  of 
the  name  he  bore. 

*'  And  yet  the  depth  of  that  father's  devo- 
tion !  If  he  loved  us,  he  adored  his  son.  If 
he  hoped  in  our  future,  he  believed  in  his. 
Against  everything  he  clung  to  him  ;  in  face 
of  everything  he  cherished  a  confidence  in  his 
repentance  and  his  return. 

"  I  disliked  Mettrai  Vododski  from  the  very 
beginning.  I  disliked  him  because,  again  and 
again,  from  his  earliest  schooldays  he  pierced 
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his  father's  heart.     Often  I    saw  the  bitter 
anguish  of  the  father,  and  wondered,  girl  as  I 
was,  at  the  constant  and  indestructible  nature 
of  his  love.     Mettrai  scorned  his  high  aims, 
scoffed  at  his  theories,  defied  his  counsels,  and 
disgraced  him  often  by  reckless  and  public 
contradiction  of  his  views  ;  and,  as  he  grew 
older,  and  arrived  at   action   and   became  a 
man,  Mettrai  still  saw  no  beauty  or  glory  in 
the  grand  sublimity  of  his  father's  spirit,  but 
rushed  into  new  ways,  surging  madly  to  and 
fro  in  political  opinions  and  creeds,  starting 
new   ideas   with    each   returning  moon,   and 
rushing  to  follow  every  young  headlong  party" 
in  the  state,  whose  words  kindled  excitement, 
whose  deeds  produced  uproar  by  way  of  social 
reform. 

"  I  disliked  him  instinctively,  and  but  for 
his  father's  sake,  I  should  never  have  ad- 
dressed him  by  look  or  word.  Surely,  there- 
fore, it  was  but  a  wdld  whim.  I  do  think 
only  a  wild  fancy  among  many  fancies  that 
seized  him  with  regard  to  me,  and  that  was 
destined  to  rule  so  forcibly  the  whole  history 
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of  my  life.  God  knows  when  or  why  the 
idea  came  to  him.  I  never  knew  it ;  never 
dreamt  what  was  before  me,  never  surmised 
that  the  sacrifice  I  had  vowed  in  the  land  of 
my  younger  days  was  about  to  be  demanded 
of  me  at  last.  I  had  no  suspicion  until  his 
father  came  to  me  one  day,  with  unusual 
concern  written  upon  his  grave  face. 

"  '  My  Sun- Maid,'  he  said  in  the  soft 
Russian  translation  of  the  words,  '  my  Sun- 
Maid,  I  would  speak  to  you.  Zophee,  my 
Tsiganie,  my  Mettrai  loves  you.  Will  you 
save  my  son  for  me  ?' 

"And  so  it  ca,me  to  be.  I  offered  my 
sacrifice,  gave  my  life  to  him,  as  he  required 
it,  just  in  my  heart's  struggling  answer  to  his 
words.  My  vow  was  accomplished  ;  he  asked 
my  life  of  me,  and  I  laid  it  down.  Then  and 
there  I  answered  him,  and  promised  to  be  the 
wife  of  his  son. 

"  There  were  fierce  political  turmoils  arising 
about  this  time  in  Russia  on  every  side. 
They  sprang  most  of  them  from  secret  and 
poisonous   sources  of  evil  in  dark  corners  of 
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the  community  among  infamous  and  evil- 
hearted  men.  Little  jets  of  fire  were  being 
shot  up  in  many  places.  Again  and  again 
the  placid  air  was  disturbed  by  them,  and  the 
sublime  composure  ruffled  with  which  Rus- 
sian reforms  were  progressing  in  these  early 
Alexandrian  days.  In  certain  circles,  more- 
over, where  every  secret  was  known,  and  dark 
things  stood  in  a  vivid  light  of  scrutiny  and 
observation,  the  name  of  Mettrai  Yododski  had 
been  more  than  once  mentioned  as  having  to 
do  with  matters  such  as  these.  Several  of 
the  fiery  jets  had  been  traced  to  sources  very 
close  to  him,  and  dark  suspicions  were  gather- 
ing silently  round  this  unworthy  bearer  of  his 
father  s  name. 

"  That  noble  name  so  beloved  and  adored 
through  the  breadth  of  Russia ;  how  bitter  it 
was  to  feel  that  it  was  threatened  with  shame. 
'  You  can  save  him,'  Serge  Yododski  said  to 
me,  with  glittering  eyes  as  Mettrai's  name 
trembled  on  his  lips ;  *  you  can  save  him,' 
repeated  he ;  and  could  I  refuse  to  save  ?  not 
if  my  heart's  blood  were  to  flow  in  all  reality 
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at  his  feet  in  the  sacrifice  a  living  and 
crimson  stream.  I  could  not  refuse.  I  was 
ready ! 

"  I  was  but  a  child,  remember,  then — a 
woman  in  the  strength  of  my  enthusiasm,  and 
in  the  intensity  of  my  purpose  of  sacrificial 
love ;  but  a  child  in  all  knowledge  of  my  own 
heart,  or  of  human  life,  or  of  the  world,  save 
of  my  flowery  South-lands  and  of  our  quiet 
retreat  in  the  plains  of  Vladimir. 

"  At  K we  were  married.     The  day 

was  one  marked  in  Russian  history,  known, 
cursed,  and  execrated  by  every  loyal  Russian 
tongue.  It  was  a  dark  and  a  famous  day. 
We  were  married  with  all  the  pomp  and  cere- 
mony of  our  Church ;  but  still  very  quietly. 
Mettrai  was  so  restless  and  uncertain  that 
haste  was  what  our  father  wished  for  in  our 
union,  not  any  proud  gathering  of  friends. 

"  So  thus  his  friends  all  remained  unknown 
to  me,  and  as  I  had  scarcely  ever  left  Vladimir 
there  were  none  to  come  on  my  account. 
We  were  married  almost  privately ;  only  the 
Grand  Duke  George,  my  guardian^s  old  friend 
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(whose  children  had  been  the  playmates  at 
Vladimh'  of  Zaida  Yododski  and  myself),  being 
present,  with  the  Duchess  Olga  his  wife. 

"  I  am  telling  you  the  story  of  that  day  so 
quietly  that  I  can  hardly  realise  now,  after  all 
this  time,  that  I  am  writing  of  myself  But 
so  it  was — we  returned  after  the  lengthy  cere- 
mony was  over  to  my  guardian's  house,  for  we 
were  to  proceed,  in  contradiction  to  the  usual 
rule  of  conventionality  in  a  Russian  marriage, 
and  were  to  remain  at  my  guardian's  until 
the  morrow  ;  then  we  were  to  leave  together. 
The  government  permission  for  a  long  ab- 
sence of  several  years  had  been  obtained  for 
Mettrai  by  his  father,  and  T  was  to  take  him, 
as  that  dear  devoted  father  hoped,  away  for 
his  salvation — away  from  evil  friends  and 
wild  temptations,  and  dark  deeds  and  wicked 
schemes — to  wander  in  Southern  lands  with 
me,  to  travel,  and  to  change  his  nature,  and 
to  forget. 

"I  confess  that  I  never  seemed  to  feel  any 
power  for  all  this,  for  I  did  not  love  him;  but 
still  our  father  wished  it,  and  I  agreed. 
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"When  we  came   home  to  the  Vododski 

Palace    at    K ,    after   our    marriage,    my 

husband  of  one  hour  left  me,  promising 
shortly  to  return.  He  had  been  strange  and 
excitable  in  manner  all  day,  and  his  father 
looked  anxiously  at  him  many  times  as  he 
talked  loudly,  and  without  prudence  or  re- 
straint. The  Emperor  was  at  K ,  pass- 
ing through  on  his  way  to  Yalta  in  the  far 

south ;  and  there  were  others  in  K also 

at  that  time — men  who  had  appeared  sud- 
denly there,  and  whose  presence  was  marked, 
watched,  and  followed  by  many  lynx-like  eyes. 

"  It  was  my  marriage-day.  I  felt  I  should 
have  been  hopeful  and  light-hearted,  even 
though  I  spent  the  long  evening  alone;  but  I 
was  miserable.  I  could  not  hope  ;  I  felt 
strangely  oppressed.  The  very  air,  all  day — 
and  especially  as  evening  fell — seemed  laden 
with  storm,  and  the  sky  was  lowering  in  the 
far  west,  as  if  threatening  strange  darkness 
to  come  ;  so,  at  least,  it  seemed  to  me.  As 
night  fell,  and  the  silver  bells  of  St.  Philip 
rang  over  the  old  town,  that  storm  burst  in 
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wild  excitement,  fierce  rage,  and  strong  cries 
of  resentful  vengeance  from  every  corner  of 
the  town.     And  the  news  spread  like  wild- 
fire— the  Emperor  had  been  shot  at,  walking 
in  the  garden  of  the  Place,  and  had  narrowly 
escaped  with   his   life.     The  good  Emperor, 
Alexander  "  the  Beneficent,''  whose  power,  in 
his  short  reign,  had  already  swept  over  every 
corner  of  his  vast  land.     The  beloved  Czar, 
whose  voice  had  been  the  law  of  liberty  to  his 
people,  whose  actions  had  been  stamped  with 
benignity  and  grace  ;  he  whose  accession  in 
Bussia  had  been  as  the  birth  of  joy,   for  he 
had  risen  even  as  the  Promised  King  of  old, 
to  open  the  prison  doors,  to  loosen  the  bonds  of 
the  oppressed,  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the 
Serf  and  the  Slave,  to  give  to  Eussia  the  key- 
note of  freedom,  and  the  torch  of  knowledge 
and  of  spiritual  light  ;   he  had  been  fired  at 
by  a  secret  dastardly  hand;  and  Russia  had  es- 
caped but  narrowly  from  a  dreary  mourning 
of  sudden  orphanage  and  despair. 

"  It  ran  like  a  wild  cry  through  the  city 
that  night — the  frenzy  of  the  people's  horror 
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and  alarm.    And  K sorrowed,  and  hid  her 

face  in  humiliation,  because  to  her  belonged 
disgrace  and  degradation  for  ever.  Within 
her  ancient  walls  an  evil  hand  had  been 
stretched  forth  to  take  the  twice-sacred  life 
of  their  Pope  and  Czar. 

"  The  criminal  had  been  taken,  report  said  ; 
and  his  accomplices — for  there  were  many  en- 
gaged in  that  dark  plot — had  been  captured 
as  well.  Names  were  unknown,  however ; 
action  is  quiet  and  secret  in  that  country 
in  times  such  as  these,  so  names  were  quite 
concealed  in  all  the  general  report,  and  I 
heard  nothing  that  could  account  for  my 
frenzy  of  undefined  apprehension  until  quite 
late  in  the  night,  when  my  guardian  came  to 
me,  and  I  knew  all. 

'*Pale,  agitated,  almost  speechless  at  first, 
I  scarcely  knew  him,  Serge  Michailovitch 
Vododski ;  he  was  indeed  little  like  himself. 
His  proud  crest  humbled,  his  shoulders  bent, 
his  eye  cast  down,  his  glance  uncertain,  his 
voice  quivering,  all  bereft  of  strength.  He 
came  and  told  me  the  truth.     My  husband 
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would  no  more  return  to  me  ;  he  had  been 
captured  within  six  yards  of  the  would-be 
assassin  of  his  Emperor,  and  he  lay  imprisoned 
in  the  deep  dungeons  of  Fort  Nicholas  al- 
ready. 

"  My  guardian  was  broken  in  heart  and 
spirit,  like  a  grand  old  tree  crushed  and 
shivered  by  a  fearful  storm.  What  could  I 
do  but  love  him  and  comfort  him  ?  What 
could  I  do  but  fling  my  arms  around  him,  and 
pour  my  tea,rs  upon  his  grey  bending  head  ? 
What  could  I  do  ?  Much,  as  he  was  soon  to 
tell  me.  He  had  come  to  me  direct  from 
Zodroki,  the  chief  of  the  police  department  of 

K ,  who  had  come  at  once  and  secretly 

to  him  when  the  arrests  were  accomplished  ; 
and  this  was  what  my  guardian  had  rushed 
to  me  to  say  :  the  arrest  of  my  husband 
was  still  a  secret,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
the  honoured  name  of  Serge  Vododski,  it 
would  be  kept  a  secret  still.  Would  I  help 
to  keep  it  ?  He,  the  broken-hearted  father 
of  the  criminal,  was  high  in  power,  and  could 
do  much  for  him,  and  much  also  to  shelter 
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for  ever  the  honour  of  his  house  and  name. 
Only  would  /  keep  his  secret  ? 

"  He  said  it  would  be  easy,  for  it  required 
only  silence  and  acquiescence  from  me.  Easy  ! 
So  it  seemed  to  him  for  his  son's  sake,  and  so 
it  seemed  to  me  for  his.  It  meant  only  per- 
fect obedience  and  complete  sacrifice  from 
me.  He  explained  further,  and  his  plan  grew 
clear,  although  spoken  in  hasty  and  broken 
accents,  coming  hardly  from  his  trembling 
lips. 

"I  was  little  known,  he  said — beyond 
Vladimir  not  known  at  ail.  His  son's  mar- 
riage was  a  matter  of  public  announcement, 
however ;  his  son's  projected  departure  for 
years  of  travel  had  been  widely  spoken  of 
among  their  friends.  Would  I  go  and  travel 
then — where  I  would — only  away,  out  of 
sight,  and  quite  away?  and  would  I  keep  the 
secret  in  my  wanderings  ?  Would  I  let  the 
great  world  that  knew  the  name  of  Yododski, 
and  honoured  it  as  a  name  without  shadow 
or  stain — let  all  that  world  of  Mettrai's 
father  think  still  that  Mettrai   was    absent. 
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merely  journeying  to  and  fro  ;  that  he  was 
travelHng,  happy,  honourable,  and  inno- 
cent, and  in  company  with  me,  his  wife  ? 
Would  I  go  and  hide  myself,  retaining  my 
own  father's  name — one  common  enough 
in  Poland,  and  unlikely  to  attract  remark  ? 
Would  I  be  silent  and  patient  and  sub- 
missive, under  solitude  and  exile  and  in  the 
shadow  of  mystery,  for  years  to  come,  while 
he  strove  to  obtain  pardon  and  ransom 
for  my  husband  —  his  guilty  son  ?  The 
striving,  to  him,  must  be  secret  and  therefore 
long.  The  convict's  name  would  be  secret ; 
in  the  mines  he  would  be  a  number  and  no- 
thing besides.  Serge  Yododski  was  power- 
ful ;  all  might  be  achieved,  all  redeemed  suc- 
cessfully, only  the  keeping  of  the  secret  lay 
first  with  me. 

"  You  know  that  I  have  kept  it.  You,  my 
dear  friend,  whom  I  have  so  deeply  injured  by 
my  reticence,  know  how  loyally  I  have  obeyed 
my  guardian,  and  refrained  from  all  possible 
reference  to  the  history  of  my  life.  I  came 
here,   where  my   father  had    been,    and  the 
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noble  old  Vododski  did  all  he  could  for  me  to 
make  my  exile  a  home. 

"  Then  years  went  on  ;  and  though  I  was 
solitary  and  weary,  because  this  silence  hangs 
like  chains  upon  my  spirit,  and  though  my 
heart  was  often  sore  for  him  who  was  indeed 
my  husband,  and  for  him  my  beloved  guardian, 
whose  brave  spirit  had  been  so  smitten  to  the 
dust,  I  had  consolations,  for  I  felt  my  father's 
gratitude  was  speaking  in  my  silence,  and  my 
life  and  exile  was  pajdng  now  the  rich  price 
of  his. 

"  I  had  many  thoughts  too  in  my  solitude 
of  the  noble  works  which  Serge  Vododski 
had  done  for  Eussia — work  which  had  been 
my  father's  work  as  well — and  I  felt  often 
that  I,  in  my  veiled  obscurity,  was  help- 
ing to  intensify  the  power  of  Vododski's 
example  and  his  influence,  by  upholding  the 
honour  of  his  name.  I  felt  my  own  little  life 
gloriously  lost  and  absorbed  into  the  great 
future  of  reform  and  national  progress  and 
universal  good  ;  and  as  I  stood  often  here,  in 
view  of  these  mountains  thab  surround  my 
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exile  home,  I  have  thought,  as  Lomonosof  has 
written : 

"  '  Just  as  a  sand  whelmed  in  th'  infinite  sea  j 
A  ray  the  frozen  iceberg  sends  to  heaven, 
A  feather  in  the  fierce  flame's  majesty, 
A  mote  by  midnight's  maddened  whirlwind  driven, 
Am   I,   midst   this   parade.     An  atom] —  less   than 

nought — 
Lost  and  overpower'd  by  life's  gigantic  thought.' 

"  Thus  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  I  stood  in 
my  isolation  and  obscurity  before  the  gran- 
deur of  the  future  and  the  Coming  Time, 
losing  myself  and  my  one  little  life  of  insigni- 
ficance willingly,  casting  it,  as  a  silent  sacrifice, 
away.  Thus  hope,  and  youth,  and  happiness, 
and  joy,  and  love,  all  that  was  myself  once, 
floated  from  me  to  be  absorbed,  as  my 
guardian's  life  had  been  absorbed,  into  the 
vast  immensity  of  national  honour  and  uni- 
versal human  good. 

'^  All  this  was  before  you  came,  dear  friend. 
Some  time  before  the  news  had  reached  me 
that  Mettrai  Vododski  had  escaped  from  the 
Siberian  mines,  just  as  his  fathers  efforts  for 
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him  were  approaching  success,  just  as  hope 
was  dawning  again  in  the  father  s  heart  that 
he  might  yet  see  his  son  restored  to  him, 
his  name  still  sheltered  and  unstained. 
The  news  had  reached  the  Head  of  the 
Siberian  police  agency,  in  St.  Petersburg,  that 
he  had  eluded  their  vigilance,  and  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  mine.  He  got  away,  as 
was  believed,  to  eastward,  to  the  district  of 
the  rebel  races — wild  restless  tribes  who 
haunted  the  outer  fringe  of  the  convict 
settlement  there.  And  he  was  followed, 
traced,  and' — it  was  long  imagined — hunted 
down. 

*'  He  was  reported  dead,  indeed,  by  the 
police  authorities,  for  they  thought  he  had 
been  recognised  in  the  midst  of  a  party  of 
rebels,  and  shot  in  a  skirmish  which  took 
place.  And  we  believed  it — his  father,  and 
Zaida,  and  I.  Only  we  lacked  proofs,  and 
I  still  remained  here,  while  my  guardian 
made  such  inquiries  and  investigations  as 
were  called  for  to  ensure  the  propriety  of  my 
return . 
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"I  was  awaiting  the  result  of  these  inquiries 
when  you  first  knew  me.  I  was  uncertain 
then  what  steps  my  guardian  would  prescribe 
to  me  for  the  safety  of  his  precious  secret  in 
the  future.  If  life-long  silence  as  to  my 
past  was  to  be  maintained  here,  and  main- 
tained for  ever,  or  carried  back  to  Russia  for 
seclusion  there.  I  still  knew  nothing,  and  I 
awaited  his  fiat,  anxious  and  ignorant  of  its 
result. 

*'  You  came,  and  anxiety  died  within  me, 
for  I  ceased  somehow  to  care  whether  I  went 
or  stayed.  Over  the  past,  during  these 
months,  a  veil  seems  to  have  fallen  for  me, 
softening  all  recollections  and  depriving  them 
of  pain.  Life  seemed  to  have  reached  me  at 
last  here,  reached  even  me,  and  it  was  such  a 
rosy  life,  new,  and  sweet,  and  strange,  it  stole 
all  my  memories  away. 

"  So  it  was,  dear  friend,  that  I  allowed  it, 
fur  myself,  and  for  you,  that  swift,  fleeting, 
morning  dream.  So  it  was  that  I  drifted  into 
this  wilderness  in  which  I  awake.  Surely  I 
did  but  dream  during  these  months,  surely  I 
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was  dreaming  still  on  that  dark  day  when  the 
Duke  George  came  to  me.  The  day  when  I 
first  saw  that  soft  love-light  in  your  kind 
bright  eyes,  and  read  the  doom  of  our  mutual 
suffering  there  also.  For  on  that  day  the 
Duke — who  was  long  Governor  of  the  Cauca- 
sian Province — told  me  that  my  Inishand  lived. 

"  In  another  skirmish  with  these  rebel 
tribes  one  had  been  captured — one  who  was 
recognised  as  Mettrai  Yododski,  the  escaped 
criminal  of  the  Siberian  mines. 

*'  News  travels  slowly  from  these  Eastern 
regions.  Mettrai  had  been  captured,  and  his 
life  saved  by  intercession  through  the  Duke 
George's  influence ;  but,  before  the  tidings 
reached  me  of  his  discovery,  he  had  escaped 
again.  And  he  is  there  now ;  as  far  as  we 
know  aught  of  him,  he  is  among  these  people, 
and  alive. 

"  So  I  reach  the  point  where  we  parted  to- 
day, and  I  feel  that  I  can  write  no  more. 
And  yet  there  is  much  still  I  long  to  say  to 
you,  though  I  have  told  my  whole  story  now, 
and  I  have  nothing  more  to  tell.     But  I  long 
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to  thank  you  —  to  thank  you  for  your 
brightness  and  your  youth,  and  for  your 
vvinnmof  kmdliness  to  me,  and  for  all  the 
happy  days  you  have  given  me,  that  I  have 
to  remember  in  all  time  to  come.  But  when 
I  would  write  these  words  my  pen  is  arrested. 
Thankfulness  and  gladness  for  your  sunshine 
and  your  youth  are  changed,  as  I  think  of 
yesterday,  into  sorrow,  into  sadness,  into 
remorse  and  despair — and  I  can  say  no  more 
save — forgive  me,  if  now  you  know  all  you 
feel  you  can.  And,  dear  friend,  if  you 
will  not  break  my  heart  utterly,  be  happy. 
Let  me  think  of  you  still  bright  and  youthful, 
as  I  have  seen  you  so  many  days  in  these 
months  gone  by.  '  Let  me  think  it  is  so, 
and  that  life  stretches  fair  and  beautiful 
before  you  still,  even  though  this  letter  be  to 
bid  you — farewell." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ONE   WORD — FAKEWELL. 

S  Gilbert  finished  this  letter,  the 
sound  of  Vazuza's  hoofs  striking 
on  the  pavement  of  the  court  be- 
low came  up  once  again  to  his  ear,  and  he 
rose,  folding  the  pages  slo^vly  in  his  hand. 
He  drained  once  again  the  cupful  of  coffee 
that  his  servant  hod  placed  afresh,  hot  and 
ready,  for  him  on  the  table,  and  tried  in  vain 
to  swallow  a  morsel  of  bread,  and  then  he  took 
up  his  hat,  went  out  of  his  room,  down- 
stairs, and  out  to  the  courtyard,  with  a 
curious  expression,  softened  yet  determined, 
gathering  all  the  while  upon  his  face.  As  he 
opened  the  great  hall-door  at  the  foot  of  the 
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staircase,  the  fresh  morning  air  came  blowing 
in  upon  him,  lifting  the  brown  hair  that  fell 
heavily  over  his  forehead,  and  cooling  the 
fever  of  his  worn  face. 

There  Vazuza  stood,  returned  from  her 
morning  canter  on  the  Route  de  Morlaas,  and 
there  was  Yasilie,  grim  and  motionless  as  a 
rock,  sitting  patiently  awaiting  his  commands. 
Gilbert  hesitated  a  moment  as  he  came  out, 
and  glanced  hurriedly  around.  It  was  seven 
o'clock  now,  and  his  grooms  had  opened  the 
stable-door  into  the  courtyard,  and  were  busy 
with  his  horses,  emitting  into  the  morning  air 
many  curious  and  characteristic  sounds.  Gil- 
bert paused,  and  then  a  look  of  impatience 
swept  over  his  face.  He  could  not  wait  even 
until  his  horse  was  saddled  ;  he  turned  to 
Yasilie  and  laid  his  hand  upon  Vazuza's  rein. 

"  Did  you  tell  me,"  he  said  slowly  in 
French,  "  that  Madame  Yariazinki  was 
ready  ?  that  she  came  to  you  in  the  garden  at 
five  o'clock  ?" 

*'  Yes,"  said  Yasilie  in  his  solemn  manner, 

"  Madame  was  ready,  she  gave  me  the  letter 
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herself*.  I  left  lier  among  her  roses  when  I 
rode  awav.  Monsieur  has  written  the  answer?' 
he  went  on,  inquiringly  glancing  with  surprise 
at  Madame  Zophee's  letter,  which  Gilbert 
still  held  open  in  his  hand. 

"  I  will  take  the  answer,"  replied  Gilbert. 
*'  Vasilie,  will  you  lend  me  your  horse  ?  See, 
take  one  of  mine — which  you  like,  Charles 
will  saddle  for  you  ;  but  let  me  have  Vazuza, 
for  I  must  ride  to  the  chalet  at  once." 

Before  Gilbert  had  finished  his  sentence, 
Vasilie  had  sprung  to  the  ground.  He  pulled 
his  hat  off  and  then  stood  with  head  bent  and 
uncovered,  holding  Yazuza's  rein  with  one 
hand  and  the  stirrup  with  the  other,  and  Gil- 
bert sprang  on  to  her  back. 

**Take  which  horse  of  mine  you  will, 
Yasilie,"  he  repeated,  "  I  will  ride  Vazuza 
home."  And  then  he  drew  the  reins  through 
his  fingers,  and  the  pretty  black  mare  arched 
her  proud  glossy  neck,  pawed  the  stones  im- 
patiently for  a  moment,  and  then  Gilbert 
turned  her  head  slowly  towards  the  big  gate- 
way and  rode  out  of  the  yard. 
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It  was  a  lovely  morning — the  mountains 
were  glistening  softly,  tender  lights  creep- 
ing over  their  summits,  and  chasing  the  sha- 
dows down  their  snowy  slopes.  The  coteaux 
lay  smiling  in  the  dewy  sparkle  of  the  morn- 
ing sunshine,  and  all  glad  and  beautiful  with 
the  coming  spring.  The  air  was  clear  and 
light  and  delicious,  and  it  kissed  his  pale 
cheek,  and  floated  softly  across  his  brow  as  he 
cantered  over  the  bridge  to  Jurangon,  along 
the  road  to  Gelos,  and  made  his  way  up  the 
familiar  green  slopes  of  the  coteaux,  towards 
the  chalet  and  St.  Hilaire.  The  whole  scenery 
was  sweet  and  familiar,  and  it  was  beautiful 
as  a  dream  in  this  morninof  lio-ht. 

He  rode  along,  however,  as  he  had  done  the 
night  before,  unconscious  of  anything  external 
to  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  only  lifting 
his  eyes  as  he  went  to  note  the  way,  and 
urging  Yazuza  up  the  slopes  and  over  the 
shoulder  of  the  low  coteaux  with  feverish 
impatience  and  haste.  The  rapid  pace  seemed 
to  relieve  the  fierce  throbbinof  of  his  heart  as 
he  went  along,  and  to  soothe  the  strange  con- 
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dition  of  his  mind.  He  would  have  found  it 
impossible  just  then  to  say  how  that  letter 
had  affected  him  ;  he  only  knew  that  he  felt 
in  haste  to  get  over  the  ground  ;  he  felt  that 
he  wished  to  reach  her  quickly  and  without 
any  delay,  and  that  he  was  wild  with  impa- 
tience, and  half  delirious  with  the  fever  of  keen 
excitement  that  filled  his  heart  and  brain. 

He  had  made  no  plans  of  w^hat  he  would 
say  to  her  when  he  did  reach  her,  however. 
That  he  wished  to  see  her  ao^ain  was  all  that 
he  realised — that  he  wished  to  stand  once 
more,  as  he  had  stood  last  night,  by  her  side 
in  the  garden,  where  Yasilie  had  said  that 
he  had  left  her  in  the  early  morning,  two 
hours  ago.  So  he  liirged  Vazuza  on,  and  by 
the  back  entrance  he  reached  the  stable-yard 
of  the  chalet.  There  Ivan,  coming  at  the 
sound  of  his  approach,  found  him  and  relieved 
him  of  Vazuza,  with  some  murmured  remark 
of  astonishment  in  Russian,  as  he  turned  away. 

Then  Gilbert  walked  across  the  stable-yard 
with  a  quiet  steady  step,  and  pushed  through 
the  little  gate  that  led  into  Madame  Zoph^e's 
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flower-garden,  and  wound  along  round  the 
house  tow^ards  the  lawn  on  the  front  side — 
walking,  now  he  had  reached  the  chalet,  in  a 
quiet  and  composed  naanner,  as  if  his  coming 
to  her  at  this  strange  morning-hour  was  the 
most  natural  thing  he  could  do — in  fact,  quite 
what  she  would  expect  of  him. 

For  so  it  seemed  to  him — surely  she  would 
expect  him,  he  thought,  at  once,  when  he  had 
read  that  story  in  her  letter.  She  would  ex- 
pect him — and  he  had  come. 

He  had  left  her  the  night  before  in  the  mad 
impulse  of  anger,  bitterness,  and  dismay — and 
so  he  had  come  back,  because  all  was  altered, 
and  love,  tenderness,  pity  for  her,  eager  con- 
cern, drove  him  instantly  to  seek  her  again. 

He  came  out  upon  the  lawn,  and  trod  softly 
across  the  green  turf,  that  felt  smooth  as 
velvet  beneath  his  tread,  and  was  covered 
with  dewdrops,  sparkling  like  diamonds  in  the 
sun  ;  and  he  paused  near  the  drawing-roofm 
window,  and  looked  round,  and  drank  in, 
quite  unconsciously  for  a  moment,  the  morn- 
ing'.glory  of  the  Pic  de   Bigorre  rising  above 
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the  rolling  mist,  the  soft  beauty  of  the  green 
valley,  and  of  the  clustering  woods  upon  the 
coteaux  slopes — let  his  eyes  wander  over 
meadow  and  hill — caught  for  an  instant  the 
mystic  effects  of  the  curling  blue  smoke  that 
i^ose  softly  into  the  morning  sky  from  some 
cottage  or  chateau,  above  every  woody  point  in 
the  view.  And  then  his  gaze  came  wandering 
back  again,  into  the  rich  bright  foreground 
of  Madame  Zophee's  garden,  with  its  burst 
of  spring  verdure  and  clusters  of  brilHant 
flowers.  It  lay  beneath  the  flush  of  the 
morning,  gemmed  with  those  dewy  diamonds, 
dropped  upon  every  flowery  petal  and  on  every 
grassy  blade. 

It  was  all  so  sweet  and  sparkling,  full  of 
light  and  colour,  and  softness,  and  verdure, 
and  shade.  His  heart  thrilled  beneath  the 
majesty  of  the  mountain-view  towering  above 
him,  and  the  sw^eet  familiar  loveliness  in  her 
garden  all  around — that  brightand  picture^ue 
beauty  which  seemed  always  to  surround  p.nd 
enfold  her,  and  ever,  to  memory  and  associa- 
tion, seemed  as  a  part  of  her.     The  garden 
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was  empty,  however,  and  he  sat  down  a  moment 
on  the  wicker- seat  that  stood  on  the  grass 
outside  her  window — perhaps  forgotten  since 
the  niofht  before — and  he  waited  there.  He 
looked  dreamily  round  as  he  waited,  and 
glanced  backwards  into  her  sitting-room, 
which  was  empty  also.  The  morning  sun- 
shine only  filled  it,  and  touched  the  carving 
of  the  picture-frames,  and  the  curious  orna- 
ments of  silver  and  gold  that  lay  about  the 
room,  with  bits  of  brio^ht  reflection  and  lio-ht. 
He  could  see  her  writing-table,  where  she 
had  sat  and  written  to  him  through  the  night 
before.  It  was  all  disordered,  and  her  hand- 
kerchief lay  there  on  the  carpet  beside  her 
chair.  Her  hat  too  was  still  on  the  little 
table  on  which  she  had  thrown  it,  when  she 
had  taken  it  oiF  as  they  talked  together,  as 
she  came  in  yesterday  evening  from  the  picnic, 
and  from  her  ride.  The  I'oom  seemed  full  of 
her  presence, — and  so  was  the  garden,  and  the 
sweet  beautiful  view  over  the  valleys  and 
coteaux,  and  the  glad  sunshine  of  the  spring 
morning,  and  the  glory  of  the  majestic  hills. 
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He  waited  on  for  her,  much  as  he  had 
waited  the  day  before,  and  yet  differently. 
He  was  not  bright  and  unconscious,  full  of 
joyous  excitement,  of  secure  anticipations, 
of  hopefulness,  of  all  the  sweet  mystic  ex- 
periences of  a  happy  love.  He  was  not  all 
this,  as  he  had  been  then,  but  still  less  was 
he  heart-crushed  and  spirit-broken  as  when 
he  left  the  night  before.  He  was  quite 
changed  again.  He  was  still  intensely  ex- 
cited, but  the  strong  feelings  burning  in  his 
heart  now  were  different  though  still  very 
confused.  A  determination  seemed  to  nerve 
him  of  something,  he  scarcely  knew  what — a 
sort  of  vague  and  unexpressed  resolve,  to 
which  he  had  given  no  form  or  name  to  him- 
self, seemed  rising  within  him.  A  res©lve  to 
which  he  felt  sure,  however,  nothing  but 
death  would  bring  failure  or  change. 

Then  too  a  strong  and  passionate  pity 
filled  his  heart,  and  love,  tender  and  chival- 
rous, eager,  deep,  arid  unalterable,  quivered 
and  thrilled  there  again  and  again  ;  and  it 
grew  in  strength  and  depth  and  determina- 
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tion,    as    he    waited   in  her  garden,  in  that 
mornincr  liorht. 

He  sdft  waiting, — and  as  thoughts  come 
swift  and  curious  at  such  moments  the 
memory  of  his  old  life  seemed  to  sweep  across 
him — his  life,  practical,  active,  unpoetic  as  it 
had  been  before  he  had  ever  known  his  friend 
— and  after  these  thoughts  came,  following 
quickly,  the  realisation  of  the  gradual  change 
that  had  taken  place.  Beauty  had  found  life 
and  speech  for  him,  during  those  months  he 
had  spent  on  the  Pyrenees ;  music  had  found 
an  echo  within  him,  poetry  had  disclosed  a 
meaning,  revealed  a  mystic  life,  taught  him 
a  strange  new  ineffable  joy  ;  and  all,  as  he  now 
knew,  had  meant — love. 

Love  by  the  way  had  met  him  ;  love  had 
unseated  the.  depths  of  his  nature,  quickened 
his  dull  perceptions,  coloured  the  monotony 
of  his  thoughts,  and  lit  up  the  horizon  of  all 
his  life  to  come.  - 

He  had  just  reached  this  reahsation  in 
this  vague  dreaming  back  upon  himself, 
when — she    came  at  last  to  him,— stepping 
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out  suddenly  upon  the  lawn  from  her  open 
wmdow,  in  her  wliite  mornino^  dress.  Her 
soft  shawl  of  Pyrenean  wool  wrapped  as  usual 
close  round  her  shoulders,  her  skirts  sweep- 
ing the  grass,  her  face  pale  with  the  tears 
and  vigils  of  the  night,  and  her  eyes  soft,  dark, 
and  glowing  with  deep  expression  as  she 
looked  out  upon  the  morning  view. 

She  passed  Gilbert  quite  close  without  ob- 
serving him,  as  she  came  out,  for  his  seat  was 
pushed  back  from  the  window,  under  the 
clustering  creepers  of  the  wall,  and  she  stood 
still  for  a  few  moments  fancying  herself  in 
solitude,  her  face  raised  a  little  upwards,  her 
hands  clasped,  her  whole  attitude  and  aspect 
speaking  the  composure  of  courageous  suffer- 
ing, resignation,  and  calm  resolve.  She 
seemed  to  stand  there  with  her  up-turned 
glance,  thus  facing  her  futiire  as  it  lay  before 
her,  dauntless,  resolved,  patiently  awaiting 
her  fate  with  all  its  bitter  decrees. 

She  stood  so  still,  and  he  watched  her  for 
one  minute,  and  then  he  rose  suddenly  from 
his  chair.      He  came  forward ;    she  scarcely 
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heard  his  step  upon  the  turf;  she  had  no 
time  to  turn  round,  or  to  exclaim  his  name, 
before  he  was  by  her  side,  had  enfolded  her 
close  and  eagerly  in  his  arms,  and  had  kissed 
her  tenderly  ao-ain  and  aofain. 

*'  My  own  !  my  darling  1"  he  murmured  in 
low  trembling  tones  ;  "  my  own,  and  only 
mine !  You  never  loved  him,  Zophee  !  you 
never  belonged  to  him  !  you  belong  only,  only 
to  me !" 

They  were  standing  alone  there  in  the 
morning  light,  among  the  spring  flowers  and 
roses;  and  the  breath  of  the  mountain  air,  and 
the  sono-  of  the  birds,  and  the  sweet  fresh 
scent  of  the  opening  spring,  seemed  all  to 
echo  in  harmony  with  the  burst  of  young  love 
that  in  Cjuick  passionate  words  came  pouring 
then  before  she  could  arrest  them  from  Gil- 
bert's lips.  He  held  her  close  for  that  mo- 
ment, and  she  stood  quite  silent  and  still. 
She  heard  him,  and  for  that  little  while  she 
bent  thus  silently,  yielding  before  the  sweet 
strong  torrent  of  his  love — yielding  to  the 
answering  impulse  of  her  own  heart,  drinking 
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in  the  music  of  his  voice,  resting,  for  just  a 
moment,  in  the  stronof-  safe  shelter  of  his  arms. 

But  then  she  drew  back  from  him,  she  put 
up  her  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  looked  into 
his  face,  and  her  eyes  suffused  with  hot  tears, 
and  her  lips  quivered  with  her  violent  effort 
for  composure  and  self-control.  She  saw  the 
changed  aspect  of  his  countenance  and  his 
expression,  and  it  pierced  her  heart  anew  with 
sorrow  for  herself — for  him. 

"  Gilbert !  Gilbert !  dear  friend,"  she  mur- 
mured, "  do  not  make  me  hate  myself  yet 
more  and  more." 

He  did  not  seem  to  understand  her ;  he 
stood  looking  down  upon  her,  she  still  resting 
one  hand,  as  if  to  steady  and  recall  him  to 
himself,  upon  his  shoulder,  and  still  looking 
calmly  and  beseechingly  into  his  face.  He 
cauffht  her  other  hand  in  his. 

"  I  have  come,"  he  went  on,  "  at  once — as 
soon  as  I  had  read  your  letter.  It  was  so 
good  of  you  to  write — I  am  so  glad.  I  was 
mad  last  night,  I  think,  when  I  left  you,  but 
now  I  am  almost  happy.     You  never  loved 
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him ;    your  love,    my    own,    is    all,    all   for 


me." 


"  Dear  friend,"  sne  repeated,  "  Lave  you 
form  ven  me  V 

*'  Forgive  !"  exclaimed  he,  breaking  in  upon 
her  sentence.  ''  What  is  there  to  forgive  ? 
You  love  me,  Zophee,  you  love  me.  Only 
say  it,  only  say  it,"  he  repeated  again  and 
again. 

"  Hush  !  hush  !"  she  murmured,  drawing 
farther  back  from  him,  but  retaining  his  hand 
lightly  between  both  of  hers.  "  Dear  friend, 
say  you  forgive  me  ;  say  that  you  understand 
my  history,  that  you  approve  my  silence,  that 
you  forgive  all  the  trouble  that  I  have  brought 
on  you.  Will  you  keep  my  secret,  for  it  is 
only  known  to  you  ?  Will  you  carry  it  away 
with  you,  and  will  you  say  once  to  me  now, 
and  kindly,  just  once,  farewell  V 

"  Farewell !"  he  exclaimed,  '^  I  shall  never 
say  farewell  to  you.  You  will  not  drive  me 
from  you,  Zophee  ;  you  love  me,  you  will  not 
drive  me  away.  You  do  love  me ;  you  will 
let  me  stay  with  you,  for  you  must  be  mine, 
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my  very  own.  You  must  forget  all  the  horrid 
past ;  you  must  never,  never  again,  for  one 
moment  even,  remember  that  you  might  have 
belonged  to  him." 

*'  Sir  Gilbert,  do  not  break  my  heart,"  she 
said  softly  again.  "  Do  not  crush  me  with 
shame  and  despair.  I  have  nothing  to  say  to 
you  but  farewell,  dear  friend ;  nothing  but 
God  bless  you,  and  God  speed  you  as  you  go ; 
and  as  your  life  Hows  on,  albeit  far  away 
from  me,  may  God  indeed  bless  it,  and  may 
all  brightness,  all  happiness  of  this  earth, 
be  yours.  But  farewell,  dear  friend,  fare- 
well 1" 

"  Zophee,  do  not  madden  me !"  he  cried. 
"  I  will  never  leave  you  !" 

"  Hush !  hush !"  she  murmured  softly,  as 
she  bent  her  head  before  him  again.  "  Hush  !" 
she  repeated,  **  you  must  leave  me.  Forgive 
me,  and  say  farewell." 

"  Zophee !  Zophee  1"  He  stretched 
out  his  arms  to  enfold  her  once  more,  a 
gust  of  strong  feeling  sweeping  over  his 
face ;    his    voice    broke    and    trembled,    his 
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accents  were  eager,  vehement,  and  all  un- 
controlled. *'Do  not  drive  me  mad,"  he 
cried  again.  "  Listen,  Zophee.  I  know 
your  secret,  but  none  others  know  it  save 
you  and  I ;  let  it  be  a  secret  still  then,  my 
own,  my  love.  Stay  here,  and  I  will  stay 
near  to  you;  or  come  with  me  away,  away 
where  you  will,  and  where  none  shall  ever 
hear  our  secret,  or  know  that  any  other,  save 
myself,  my  darling,  ever  dared  to  call  you 
his." 

*'  Sir  Gilbert !  Sir  Gilbert !  spare  me  !  spare 
me !"  she  cried  then  to  him,  turning  away 
and  wresting  one  hand  from  his  hold  to  clasp 
it  over  her  eyes.  "  Spare  me  !  do  not  plunge 
me  deeper  and  deeper  into  humiliation  and 
remorse  !     Say  farewell,  dear  friend,  and  go." 

"  Never !  never !"  he  exclaimed  with  pas- 
sionate energy  again. 

"  Ah !  then,"  she  sighed  with  an  echo  of 
intense  anguish  in  her  voice,  *'  then  God  for- 
give me  if  you  can  never  do  so.  God  for- 
give and  help  me  to  live  in  strength  and 
fidelity  and  honour  and  truth.     May  He  help 
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me  if  you  will  not ;  may  God  forgive  me  if 
you  never  can." 

"  Zoph^e,  Zopliee,  vrhat  do  you  mean  ?"  he 
cried. 

"  I  have  been  true,"  she  went  on,  "  and  I 
will  be  true  till  I  die.  I  promised — -I  will 
keep  my  promise.  I  will  wait  for  him,  I 
will  follow  him  if  they  let  me  go  to  him, 
for  he  is  my  husband  before  God  and  man ; 
a.nd  my  promise  to  his  father,  to  my  guar- 
dian, to  my  fathers  deliverer  and  friend, 
was  to  give  my  life  for  him — and  I  will 
give  it. 

"But,  Zoph^e,  is  my  life,  my  shattered 
blighted  life,  no  concern  to  you  ?"  '- 

"  Forgive  me,"  she  whispered.  ''  Forgive 
m.e.  Sir  Gilbert,  is  all  that  I  can  say." 

**I  shall  never  be  happy  more,"  he  con- 
tinued hastily ;  "  I  cannot  live  without  you. 
I  cannot  imagine  a  life  now  from  which  your 
presence  is  gone.  I  shall  never  be  happy. 
Must  we  do  it,  Zoph6e  ?  must  we  kill  the 
joy  out  of  both  our  lives  T 

"The  joy  of  our   lives,   dear   friend,    the 
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happiness  of  the  passing  day,  need  that  be 
all  ?  Higher  than  happy  hearts  are  noble 
lives  ;  greater  than  joy  in  our  own  selves, 
surely,  is  joy  that  we  buy  with  our  heart's 
blood  for  others.  See,  can  you  not  go,  can 
you  not  leave  me,  taking  with  you,  and 
remembering  ever  those  words  of  Lomonosof 
which  I  once  wrote  out  for  you  :  '  Self  lost 
in  sacrifice — love  laid  on  the  altar  of  devoted 
promise ' — that  is  my  life  as  it  lies  before 
me.  And  yours  ?  Let  me  not  blight  it ; 
dear  bright  young  companion  of  those 
months  gone  by,  do  not  smite  and  crush 
me  with  that  last  dark  thouofht,  which  is 
moi^e  than  I  can  bear.  I  cannot  give  you  my 
life,  for  it  has  been  given  away  already.  I 
cannot  give  you  my  love — I  must  wrest  it 
from  you  again.  Another,  he,  my  guardian's 
son,  my  husband — he  may  come — it  must  be 
his.  He  may  claim  it,  and  in  truth  and 
fidelity  I  must  keep  it  for  him  for  ever. 
But  take  what  I  can  dare  to  give  you.  Take 
all  my  heart's  deep  earnest  concern,  my 
anxious  thought  and  my  tearful  prayers,  my 
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constant  memory — all,  all,  are  yours.  Will 
you  not  take  them  and  go  V 

"  I  do  not  know  where  to  go,"  he  exclaimed 
bitterly.  "  If  you  drive  me  from  you,  there 
seems  iiothino-  left  for  me  in  life  to  care  for 
— nowhere  I  care  to  go — nothing  I  care  any 
more  to  do." 

"  Nay,  do  not  say  so,"  she  urged  him,  look- 
ing up  at  him  with  her  sad  pleading  eyes, 
and  holding  his  hand  still  between  her  own 
with  a  soft  light  clasp.  "  Nay,  do  not,  do  not 
say  so  ;  rather  let  me  think  that  for  you  too 
there  may  be  a  noble  life — the  life  manly, 
earnest,  and  devoted  awaiting  you,  and  all 
such  as  you,  in  your  own  far-distant  land." 

"  I  think  I  never  shall  go  back  to  my  own 
land,"  he  began  again.  "  I  hate  to  think  of 
it,  or  anything  I  used  to  care  for  in  old  days 
at  home." 

*'  Ah,  spare  me  !  spare  me  !"  murmured 
Zophee  again.  "  Gilbert,  dear  friend,  do  not 
force  me  to  feel  that  I  have  destroyed  your 
life.  Ah !  rather  would  I  that  you  forget 
me — that  you  remembered  me  no  more." 
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"  How  can  I  forget  you  ?"  he  exclaimed. 
*'  I  shall  never  forget  you.  I  know  quite  well 
how  it  will  be  with  me  in  the  old  home  there. 
I  shall  never  lose  the  constant  thought  of  you, 
not  for  a  day,  not  for  a  moment." 

"  Nay,"  she  said  again,  "  cannot  you  lose 
the  thought  of  me,  dear  friend,  in  thoughts 
good  and  devoted.  Forget  this  dream  of  a 
summer  morning  in  the  work  of  the  growing 
days.  Ah  !  will  you  not  let  me  think  of  you, 
with  all  the  sweet  tenderness  of  our  strong 
friendship ;  think  of  you  as  ennobled,  not  in- 
jured, in  your  bright  young  heart  and  spirit  by 
your  acquaintance  with  me — by  those  hours, 
of  which  the  memory  will  be  so  dear  to  me, 
which  we  have  passed  together,  and  in  which 
we  have  communed  with  deep  sympathy  and 
enjoyment,  while  our  friendship  glided  insi- 
diously into  love.  It  was  my  fault — my  sin  ; 
forgive  me,  dear  friend,  once  more  again,  and 
yet  again,  I  say  it — forgive  me  !  Say  farewell, 
and — go." 

She  turned  from  him  when  she  ceased 
speaking  now,  and  a  look  of  weariness  passed 
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over  her  face  as  she  raised  her  hand  with  a 
despairing'  gesture  to  motion  him  once  more 
away  from  her — and  she  stood  silent,  with 
her  face  averted,  and  her  head  bending,  as  if 
the  excitement  and  agitation  of  her  words  had 
quite  worn  out  her  strength  at  last— as  if  she 
had  no  power  left  to  say  more  to  him  at  all. 

And  Gilbert  watched  her  thus  for  a  little 
while,  in  silence  also,  with  a  deep  sadness 
falling  gradually  over  his  face.  It  seemed  to 
express  itself  even  in  his  attitude,  and  in  the 
movement  of  his  hand,  as  he  raised  it  to  take 
his  hat  off,  and  to  sweep  back  his  hair  from 
his  flushed  forehead. 

He  watched  her  in  silence  for  a  few 
minutes,  that  seemed  long  to  both  of  them 
in  their  bitterness  of  spirit  and  despair  ;  and 
then,  somehow,  instinct,  that  was  always 
with  him  so  true  and  courteous,  came  to  him 
as  his  guide,  and  he  approached  her,  and 
took  her  hand  once  more,  and  this  time  with 
a  quiet  and  gentle  touch. 

"Farewell!  farewell,  then!"  he  said,  but  he 
could  go  no  further ;  his  voice  quivered,  and 
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the  words  refused  to  come.  His  hand  closed 
again  with  Hngering  tenderness  upon  hers. 
"  You  drive  me  away  then,  my  love/'  he  con- 
tinued ;  "  and  at  your  words,  for  I  would  not 
weary  you,  I  will  go.  But  I  take  your  words, 
as  you  say,  along  with  me,  my  dear  one,  for 
they  are,  as  they  have  ever  been  for  me,  in- 
spiring and  noble  words.  And  I  will  go, 
in  obedience — go  because  you  send  me,  but 
not,  believe  me,  to  forget." 

"Ah,  yes,"  she  murmured,  "forget,  forget!" 

But  he  interrupted  her  again. 

"Nay,"  he  said,  "I  will  go,  for  I  cannot 
speak  of  friendship  now  for  you,  and  my  heart 
is  breaking,  and  my  brain  is  confused,  and  I 
scarcely  know  what  I  say.  So  I  will  leave 
you,  indeed." 

"Farewell,"  she  murmured;  "  God  bless 
you,  my  dear  noble  friend;  God  bless  you — 
farewell !" 

"  Farewell,"  he  echoed  in  low  trembling 
tone  ;  and  she  thought  then  that  he  had  left 
her,  for  his  face  was  hidden,  and  he  had 
dropped  her  hand  for  an  instant,  as  if  to  turn 
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and  go.     But  he  caught  it  once  more,  and  in 
broken  accents  began  again. 

"  My  sweet  Zophee,  my  *  Solava/  as  they 
taught  me  to  call  you — you  who  have  been  as 
music  and  beauty,  as  soul  and  spirit,  to  my 
hard  life — good-bye ;  I  say  it  till  we  meet 
again.  For  do  not  think,  my  own  one,  that 
this  is  to  be  indeed  the  end — farewell  till  we 
meet  again,  I  say,  till  the  confused  thought 
that  is  in  my  mind,  and  the  wish  that  is  in 
my  heart,  is  one  day  worked  out  and  realised, 
and  until  I  can  come  back  and  say,  in  truth 
to  you,  my  love." 

"  Go,"  she  murmured  then  again  to  him, 
*'go,  go,"  for  her  heart  seemed  breaking  under 
his  eager  wistful  words  ;  it  was  so  hard  to 
part  with  him,  so  difficult  in  her  solitude 
and  loneliness  to  drive  him  away,  and  each 
moment  it  grew  harder,  and  her  strength  was 
failing  her ;  she  felt  it  slipping  fast  away. 
*'  Go,  go,"  she  repeated. 

But  once  again  he  continued.  He  had 
something  more  he  wished  still  to  say  to  her, 
and  he  took  her  hand  gently  in  his  own  again. 
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His  voice  was  low  and  painful  now,  but  all 
bitterness  was  quite  gone  from  it;  nothing 
echoed  in  its  murmuring  tones  but  the  sad- 
ness of  his  farewell. 

*'  Ah,"  he  said,  "  the  dream  is  over — the 
bright  soft  beauty  of  my  first  morning  dream 
— and  I  will  go  to-day,  even  as  you  say  to  me, 
to  clear  cold  daylight,  such  as  we  know  it  in 
our  Northern  lands.  And  in  that  light  I 
must  think  and  realise,  and  find  out  what  has 
come  to  me  ;  what  I  am  to  suffer,  and  what  I 
€an  do.  But  I  will  come  to  you  again,  my 
*  Solava,'  here  in  your  mountains,  on  the  sweet 
slopes  of  your  Coteaux  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
when  I  come  then  you  will  know,  my  Sun- 
Maid,  my  sweet  soft  flower  of  the  South,  that 
in  our  Northlands  also  we  can  love  and  be 
true.  I  will  never  forget  you  or  cease  to  love 
you  for  one  moment,"  he  repeated,  "until  I 
come  to  you  again." 

*'  Farewell,  farewell,"  she  whispered,  her 
eyes  raining  tears, as  she  tried  to  look  up  at  him 
once  more  ;  a  sweet  sad  smile  was  quivering 
on  her  lips  at  the  strong  boyish  vehemence  of 
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his  last  words.  For  tliey  were  like  himself 
somehow,  and  ringing  with  an  echo  of  his  old 
force  of  determination  and  resolve.  They 
touched  her,  and  his  voice  thrilled  her  anew, 
and  his  hand  clasping  hers  seemed  such  com- 
fort, such  security,  such  strength. 

For  he  loved  her,  and  that  strong  young- 
energy  of  his  love  was  sweet  to  her,  and  the 
brightness  of  his  character  was  like  the  light 
of  heaven  shed  across  her  soul.  And  yet  she 
drove  him  from  her,  yet  she  drew  her  hand 
from  his,  and  turned  lingeringly  away  ;  and 
she  let  him  go  down  through  the  garden, 
along  the  pathway,  and  across  the  valley, 
although,  with  him,  seemed  to  vanish  all  sun- 
light and  all  summer  from  her  heart. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


AT   ERLE's   LYNN. 


^ADY  ANNA  EULE  had  scarcely 
time  to  recover  from  the  shock  of 
her  son's  letter,  written  to  her 
from  the  Eue  de  Lycee,  Pan,  on  the  evening 
before  the  picnic  to  St.  P ,  when  she  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  Boulogne,  announcing 
his  return. 

Gilbert  was  coming  home, — straight  home, 
it  seemed  to  him,  in  a  direct  course  from  the 
chalet  on  the  Coteaux  to  the  park-gates  of 
Erie's  Lynn.  He  never  paused  from  the 
moment  when  he  held  Madame  Zoph^e's  hand 
for  the  last  time,  and  bent  over  her  in  broken 
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words  of  farewell  on  the  lawn,  outside  her 
window,  until  he  reached  his  home. 

He  stood  in  his  room  in  the  Rue  de  Lycee 
that  morning  only  just  long  enough  to  give 
directions  to  his  servant,  and  to  write  a  few 
parting  words  to  Morton  and  to  his  aunt.  He 
felt  he  could  not  see  any  of  them, — he  had  so 
little  to  say.  He  must  carry  Madame 
ZojDhee  s  secret  along  with  him,  and  his  own 
suffering  it  was  quite  needless  to  tell.  They 
could  not  comfort  him  ;  they  could  do  little 
for  him  ;  they  could  not  even  understand  the 
full  reason  of  his  despair.  He  could  tell  them 
nothing,  and  he  shrank  from  the  thought  of 
their  sympathy  and  their  questions,  and  all 
their  kindly  concern. 

So  he  made  up  his  mind,  and  by  twelve 
o'clock  he  was  ready. 

"  Take  this  letter  to  M.  le  Vicomte  de  St. 
Hilaire,  and  follow  me  to  England  with  the 
horses  to-morrow." 

This  was  all  he  said  in  order  or  explanation 
to  his  servants,  and  then,  by  the  mid-day  mail 
to  Paris,  he  was  gone. 
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By  the  time  the  cold  twilight  of  spring  was 
falling  on  the  park  and  throwing  chill  shadows 
across  the  large  drawing-room  at  Erie's  Lynn, 
the  third  morning  after  the  picnic  to  St. 
P ,  Lady  Anna  was  expecting  her  son. 

She  sat,  awaiting  his  arrival,  in  a  frame  of 
mind  more  easily  conceived  than  depicted,  for 
the  thought  of  the  news  that  he  was  probably 
bringing  with  him  was  almost  more  than  she 
could  bear. 

Lady  Anna  Erie,  as  has  been  already  said, 
was  a  strong-willed  and  narrow-minded 
woman.  All  her  life  long  she  had  been  very 
limited  in  the  range  of  her  observation,  and 
her  opportunities  for  the  study  of  varieties  in. 
national  character  had  been  few.  She  had 
nevertheless  formed  her  opinions,  and  she  had 
formed  them  with  energy  and  force.  Her 
views  on  most  subjects  were  most  decided  and 
unalterable ;  and  they  were  conservative, 
insular,  and  sectarian  to  a  degree.  Her  esteem 
for  her  own  opinions  was,  moreover,  very  high 
and  unassailable, — little  open  to  enlighten- 
ment, conversion,  or  change  ;  and  on  the  sub- 
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ject  of  foreigners,  and  especially  of  foreigners 
of  her  own  sex,  she  had  formed  views  that 
were  very  unfavourable  and  very  strong.  For 
foreign  religions,  and  indeed  for  any  religious 
thought  differing  in  any  way  from  her  own 
and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Raybrook,  she  had  no 
toleration  whatever. 

It  may  therefore  be  easily  conceived  that 
her  son's  letter  had  filled  her  with  unspeakable 
horror. 

'^  That  outlandish  woman  " — the  only  term 
her  mind  suggested  by  which  to  call  poor 
Madame  Zophee — appeared  in  vivid  and  ter- 
rible colours  to  her  imagination,  and  her  heart 
grew  angry,  hard,  and  chill,  at  the  thought  of 
^Hhis  foreigner,"  *Hhis  woman  of  Babylon," 
^'  this  worshipper  of  unknown  gods,"  being 
brought  one  day  to  Erie's  Lynn,  and  placed 
there  upon  the  throne  that  had  so  long  been 
hers  ! 

This  centre  fact  in  Gilbert's  letter  had  been 
the  one  thing  on  which  her  mind  had  seized. 
lie  was  bringing  her  home  a  daughter,  his  wife, 
and  one  chosen  by  himself  in  full  freedom  of 
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'selection,  and  not  ctiosen  under  guidance  from 
her.  And  this  woman  of  strange  religion,  and 
barbarous  language,  and  outlandish  name  was 
to  take  her  place  and  reign  where  she  had 
reiofned — over  Gilbert's  heart  and  life,  and 
over  all  the  wide  domain  and  territories  of 
Erie's  Lynn. 

This  was  the  one  point  which  had  touched 
her  in  his  long  strange  letter.  All  the  poetic 
ardour,  and  the  strong  filial  affection,  and  the 
sweet  ring  of  youth  and  love  that  had  coloured 
every  sentence  and  word,  had  quite  escaped 
her.  Such  effusions  from  Gilbert  were  unfa- 
miliar ;  such  out-pouring  of  feeling,  and  hope, 
and  desire  were  all  unreadable  to  her  cold, 
clear,  practical  perceptions,  and  her  one  over- 
whelming terror,  as  she  perused  it  all,  was 
that,  before  she  could  get  him  home  or  reach 
him,  the  deed  w^ould  be  done. 

She  had  sent  for  her  private  pastoral  ad- 
viser, and  together  they  had  read  Gilbert's 
out-pouring,  and  "youthful  and  impetuous  in- 
deed "  had  been  the  judgment  upon  his  lines. 
The  boy  had  got  into  bad  hands,  they  thought, 
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and  fallen  a  victim  to  some  wicked  design. 
What  was  to  be  done  for  him  ? 

They  had  no  time  to  consider  before  his 
telegram  followed  his  epistle ;  and  he  was 
expected  among  them  at  once. 

Lady  Anna  awaited  him  in  an  anxious  and 
very  agitated  frame.  He  was  coming  again  ; 
and  after  six  months  she  was  to  see  him, 
to  hear  his  ringing  laugh,  to  meet  his  merry 
glance  once  more  ;  and  the  consciousness  of 
this  filled  her,  in  spite  of  all  her  fears  and  her 
foreboding,  with  delight.  But  he  was 
coming,  she  remembered  at  the  same  time, 
with  such  news  as  would  call  for  her  instant 
disapproval  and  reprimand. 

And  she  waited,  ready  to  administer  these, 
full  of  righteous  indignation  and  wrath,  just 
as  she  had  awaited  many  a  time  before  now, 
after  boyish  escapades  of  his,  of  w^hich  his 
tutor  had  complained  to  her,  and  for  which 
she  felt  duty  required  her,  on  his  return  from 
the  partridge-shooting  or  from  the  river,  to 
take  him  sternly  to  task. 

And  indeed,  much  in  the  same  spirit  as  she 
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•used  to  wait  for  the  boy  in  those  old  days,  she 
waited  for  the  recreant  now,  fall  of  disap- 
proval, and  strong  in  the  conviction  of  the 
power  of  her  own  judgment  and  advice. 

As  the  clock  struck  eight,  and  just  as  the 
old  butler  stepped  into  the  drawing-room  to 
inquire  if  her  ladyship  would  wait  dinner  for 
Sir  Gilbert  any  longer,  the  dog-cart  from  the 
station  came  bowling  up  to  the  door,  and  she 
rose,  pushed  her  work  aside,  and  paused. 

There  was  a  banging  of  doors,  a  rushing  of 
footsteps,  as  the  servants  hurried  through 
the  hall,  and  still  she  paused.  Should  she  go 
out  to  him  ?  She  had  never  done  so  in  the 
old  time  when  displeased  with  him.  It  had 
been  her  habit  on  such  occasions  to  wait 
until  he  came  to  her,  and  so  he  used  to  come, 
with  reddening  cheek  and  wistful  conscious 
eyes  and  shy  boyish  ways,  to  seek  her  for- 
giveness. Why  should  she  act  dijBferently, 
and  go  out  to  him  now  ?  She  paused ;  and 
her  maternal  ears  listened  eagerly,  uncon- 
sciously, for  what  she  expected  to  hear  :  the 
quick  tread  of  his  hurrying  footsteps,  the  ring 
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of  his  cheery  voice  through  the  great  arched 
hall,  his  merry  answers  to  the  greetings  of 
his  old  servants.  But  of  all  this  she  heard 
nothing.  The  doors  swung  and  banged, 
there  were  the  sounds  of  the  footmen  hurry- 
ing to  and  fro,  and  then,  just  as  she  was 
springing  forward  to  obey  the  impulse  at 
length  that  urged  her  to  go  to  meet  him  at 
his  own  house- door,  the  sound  of  his  footsteps 
reached  her,  not  hastening  eagerly  as  in  the 
old  impetuous  days,  but  coming  with  heavy, 
slow,  measured  tread  up  the  hall  towards  her 
drawing-room  door. 

Then  it  opened,  and  he  entered  ;  and  for 
one  instant  all  anger  and  disapproval,  and  all 
possible  shadow  between  them  was  forgotten, 
and  she  sprang  eagerly  to  his  arms. 

'*  My  son,  Gilbert,  my  son  !" 

She  put  up  her  hands  to  enfold  him  with 
strong  irrepressible  tenderness,  and  Gilbert 
put  his  arm  round  her  and  drew  her  close  to 
him,  and  bent  forward  and  kissed  her  white 
forehead  several  times  before  he  spoke  a 
word. 
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Then  she  pushed  him  back  from  her,  and 
took  his  hand,  and  looked  into  his  face  with 
quick  impulse  of  astonishment  as  he  said, 
''  Yes,  mother,  here  I  am,  come  home  again  f 
but  so  gently,  so  gravely  he  spoke  to  her, 
that  she  paused  before  she  answered,  and 
looked  up  at  him  again. 

There  was  no  rush  of  boyish  fervour  to  be 
quelled  and  driven  back  by  her  disapproval ; 
there  was  no  outbreak  of  youthful  merriment 
to  be  subdued  by  studied  coldness,  until  her 
lecture  had  been  given  as  in  old  times  and 
her  forgiveness  obtained.  There  was  only 
quiet  tenderness  in  his  manner  to  her,  and  in 
his  eyes  as  they  met  hers  there  was  no  laugh- 
ing light  to  be  extinguished  at  all.  They 
were  stern  as  her  own  eyes,  they  were  dim 
and  weary,  and  very  sad  and  grave. 

"  Gilbert,"  she  murmured  again  at  length, 
as  he  bent  once  more  to  kiss  her,  and  drew 
her  gently  with  his  arm  round  her  towards 
the  seat  by  the  fire. 

"  I  have  come  home,  you  see,  mother,"  he 
went  on,  with  a  sudden  effort,  "  after  all,  you 
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see — after  all  your  fears,  and  after  all  the 
perils  of  travel,  and  all  the  risks  of  adventure. 
Here  I  am,  come  back  to  you  ;  and  I  find 
you  well,  mother  ?"  he  added.  "  I  hope  so  ; 
you  look  well." 

"  I  am  quite  well,"  she  said.  "  Only  sad, 
Gilbert,  and  anxious." 

"  Sad  !  To  have  me  back  again  ?"  he  said, 
with  a  little  laugh.  Then  he  put  her  into 
her  chair,  and  stood  in  front  of  her,  and  looked 
round  the  room  with  all  its  familiar  furnish- 
ings and  well-known  aspect,  and  tried  to 
smile  down  upon  her,  and  to  shake  the  de- 
pression and  embarrassment  from  his  manner. 

"  I  think  I  am  very  glad  to  be  home  again," 
he  said  after  a  minute  or  two,  during  which 
she  had  inspected  him,  and  tried  to  under- 
stand the  change,  and  sought  in  her  own 
mind  for  a  sentence  with  which  to  begin  her 
inquiries  and  her  reprimandatory  remarks. 

He  gave  her  no  time  to  begin.  Before  she 
had  done  wondering  vaguely  at  him  he  began 
again. 

"  I  have   come  straight   through,   mother, 
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from  Pau  direct ;  left  the  day  before  yester- 
day in  the  forenoon,  and  slept  in  town  last 
night ;  and  so  here  I  am.  I  think  I  am  glad 
to  be  home  again.  How  odd  the  old  place 
looks  !  how  familiar  !  and  yet  how  long  ago  it 
seems  since  I  went  away  !" 

"It  seems  long  to  me,  Gilbert,  I  assure 
you.'' 

"  Does  it  ?  I  hope  you  have  not  been 
dull?  No,  no;  I  am  sure  not — with  Mr.  Eay- 
brook  to  keep  you  company.  You  did  not 
expect  me  back  for  six  months,  mother,  when 
I  went  away,  did  you  ?  Only  you  thought  I 
should  have  seen  so  many  places,  and  have  tra- 
velled so  far,  and  after  all,  Pau  has  been  the 
limits  of  my  journeyings.  And  yet — I  think 
I  have  travelled  a  long  way  too  " — he  added, 
\vith  a  quick  restless  sigh — "  along  the  road 
of  life  at  all  events." 

"  I  hope,  my  son,  that  your  journeyings 
have  been  of  benefit  to  you,"  she  began  gravely. 

"  Benefit — I  don't  know — ^I  always  thought 
it  a  bore,  you  know,"  he  said  a  little  wearily, 
*^  new  people  and  new  scenes.     I  think  I  am 
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delighted  to  be  in  the  old  home  again,  mother, 
and  I  dare  say  I  shall  soon  settle  down." 

Settle  down — that  was  an  alarming  expres- 
sion. Lady  Anna  felt.  Surely,  she  thought 
to  herself,  they  were  getting  near  the  point. 
Still  he  said  nothing  to  her ;  he  looked  rest- 
lessly about  him  and  out  of  the  window,  and 
then  he  turned  and  stretched  his  hands  before 
the  dull-burning  fire. 

'*  I  don^t  like  coal  so  well  as  wood,"  he  said 
suddenly,  after  a  moment's  pause,  in  which  his 
mind  had  evidently  travelled  a  long  way, 
made  a  quick  comparison,  and  come  back 
again. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  she  began  in  answer,  "  it  is 
quite  natural,  quite  what  I  expected,  what  I 
dreaded,  in  fact,  what,  I  may  say,  I  have  always 
feared — that  everything  that  you  have  left 
behind  you  in  those  foreign  parts  (where  I 
never  advised  that  you  should  go)  may  have 
dangerous  attractions  for  you,  that  may  draw 
you  from  the  path  of  duty  and  habit  which 
lies  at  home/' 

A  solemn  answer  to  a  lightly -made  remark  ! 
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But  he  took  it  quite  naturally,  being  accus- 
tomed to  his  mother  and  her  sayings. 

"  Not  everything,"  he  said,  with  a  short 
laugh ;  and  then  he  turned  to  move  away. 

A  loud  bell  rang  in  the  distance  somewhere, 
breaking  on  his  ear  with  a  familiar  clang.  It 
was  the  bell  in  the  stable-tower,  ringing  the 
approach  of  his  mother's  punctilious  dinner- 
hour. 

He  turned  at  the  sound,  and  moved  lan- 
guidly across  the  room. 

Then  she  rose  and  followed  him.  Eager- 
ness, impatience,  wonder  over  the  curious 
change  that  had  come  to  him,  over  the  new 
reserve  in  voice  and  manner,  over  the  gravity 
of  his  expression  and  tone,  were  overcoming 
all  recollection  of  her  anger  at  last.  Words 
of  reprimand  were  passing  out  of  her  mind, 
and  words  of  anxious  inquiry  were  welling  up 
in  their  place. 

He  turned  to  leave  the  room.  They  had 
said  now  as  much  to  each  other — at  least,  she 
to  him — as  she  had  ever  said  on  former  occa- 
sions, when  he  had  come  back  to  her  after 
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short  separations  from  time  to  time ;  and  he 
would  have  left  her  now,  and  gone  off  to  find 
his  own  way  up  to  his  usual  haunts — to  his 
room,  or  his  stable,  or  his  kennel — where  he 
had  wandered  about,  and  lived  among  his 
dogs  and  his  horses,  and  the  interests  of  his 
sports  and  amusements  through  many  a  by- 
gone day.     But  his  mother  stopped  him. 

"  Gilbert,  Gilbert,"  she  said,  laying  her 
hand  on  his  arm,  with  a  quick  impetuous  move- 
ment, quite  unusual  to  her,  "  Gilbert,  speak 
to  me — tell  me — what  you  have  to  tell." 

He  turned  and  looked  at  her  for  a  moment 
with  surprise,  with  a  sudden  light  of  suffer- 
ing, at  her  words,  flashing  from  his  eyes. 

''  To  tell  you  ?"  he  said  in  a  low  hard  tone, 
"  to  tell  ? — why,  I  have  nothing  to  tell." 

"  Nothing  ?  Gilbert,  what  do  you  mean  ? 
What  have  you  done  ?  What  has  happened? 
You  wrote  to  me — " 

"  I  wrote  to  you  !"  he  exclaimed,  "starting 
back  a  step,  and  looking  at  her  for  a  moment, 
with  a  sudden  gleam  of  recollection  breaking 
over  his  face.     ''  I  wrote  to  you,  mother  ?' 
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"  You  wrote  to   me  that  vou  loved — that 

ft/ 

you  meant  to  marry — a  strange  outlandish 
woman,  whose  name  I  had  never  heard,  whose 
religion  was  a  horror  to  me,  whose  tongue  I 
could  not  speak,  whose — " 

Lady  Anna  had  found  voice  at  last,  and  her 
feelings  came  pouring  forth  without  choice  of 
epithet  or  restraint.  But  Gilbert  arrested 
her. 

''  Stop,  stop,  mother,"  he  said,  with  a  voice 
full  of  pain,  and  with  a  sudden  sternness  of 
manner  that  hushed  her  in  spite  of  herself 
*'  Stop,"  he  continued,  in  a  low  wondering 
tone.  ^'  I  had  quite  forgotten  that  letter,  it 
seems  so  long  ago.  Yes,  mother,  of  course 
— the  night  before — the  night  before  we  went 

to  St.  P ,  you  know — of  course — I  wrote 

to  you." 

"  You  wrote  to  me,"  she  burst  out  again, 
"  and  you  broke  my  heart  with  the  cruel 
tidings  that,  unknown  to  me,  unsanctioned 
by  me,  you  had — " 

"  Hush,  mother,  hush,"  he  said  very  gently 
again,  '^  all  this  is  unnecessary.     Nothing  is 
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as  you  fear/'  lie  added,  with  a  little,  bitter, 
sarcastic  laugh,  "nothing  —  it  is  over — jou 
need  not  agitate  or  vex  yourself  for  one  in- 
stant now." 

"  Over !"  she  exclaimed,  and  then  she 
started  back,  and  looked  up  into  his  face  as 
he  stood  before  her,  and  she  noted  the  pale 
shade  falling  over  his  cheek,  the  dark  circles 
round  his  eyes,  the  lines  deep  and  strong 
drawn  across  his  forehead,  and  the  curious 
quiver  of  pain  upon  his  lips — and  she  re- 
membered suddenly  then  the  happy  words 
in  his  long  letter,  the  sunshine  of  love  that 
had  gleamed  upon  every  page,  the  joy,  and 
the  youth,  and  the  brightness  of  the  whole, 
that  had  provoked  her  so  sorely,  prepared 
her  for  bitter  trial,  and  filled  her  with  anger 
and  pain. 

She  had  prepared  herself  indeed  for  a  meet- 
ing very  different  from  this  with  her  boy. 
What  did  it  all  mean  ?  Was  the  trial  spared 
her  ?     And  was  the  suffering  his  ? 

"  But,  Gilbert,"  she  said,  "  you  wrote  to  me 
about  some  woman — about  something — " 
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"  Mother,"  he  said  quietly,  "  I  am  at  home 
but  ten  minutes, — I  am  very  tired,  I  think 
perhaps  too  weary  to  know  what  I  really 
think,  or  feel,  or  want  to  say.  Will  you  spare 
me,  and  say  nothing  to  me, — nothing  about 
what  I  wrote  to  you, — nothing  at  all  ?  Will 
you,  mother,  because  I  ask  you,  will  you  be 
patient  with  me  for  just  a  little  while  ?" 

And  then  he  turned  to  her,  with  a  smile 
so  wistful  and  so  sad  upon  his  lips,  and  with 
eyes  so  weary  and  laden  with  pain,  that  Lady 
Anna's  heart  woke  up  suddenly  within  her 
beneath  his  glance,  and  she  clasped  her  hands 
together,  and  looked  with  a  quick  gleam  of 
sorrow,  of  sympathy,  of  compassion,  breaking 
irresistibly  forth  from  her  stern  grey  eyes. 

He  was  her  son — her  boy — her  only  one, 
her  bright  beautiful  darling — and  as  such  he 
lived  in  her  stern  deep  heart,  though  she 
never  called  him,  to  her  inner  self  by  such 
fond  foolish  names.  His  very  brightness  had 
been  a  sin  to  her  in  the  old  days,  and  her  con- 
duct towards  him  had  been  ruled  by  duty, 
and  stern  duty  alone. 
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But  now  that  all  tlie  brightness  was  gone, 
she  sought  for  it  with  a  new  strange  feeling  of 
longing  to  see  that  sweet  joy-gleam  of  youth 
m  his  eyes  once  more, — and  in  her  heart, 
breaking  and  yielding  for  him,  the  guide  of 
duty  seemed  of  no  more  use. 

Love  was  calling  out  in  sympathy  for 
him,  eager  mother-love  welling  up  at  last, 
in  bitter  mourning  for  his  mourning,  and 
in  strong  sorrow  for  his  pain, — and  as  he 
looked  at  her,  and  the  expression  of  her  feel- 
ing for  him  broke  forth  upon  her  lips  and  in 
her  deep-set  eyes,  it  met  him  with  an  effect 
of  comfort,  soothing  curiously  but  strongly, 
because — she  was  his  mother,  and  he  was  in 
pain.  And  he  read  the  look,  and  answered 
it,  and  smiled  upon  her  with  wistful  thankful- 
ness. He  put  his  arm  round  her,  and  kissed 
her  softly  and  gravely  once  more,  and  mur- 
mured, *'  Mother,  mother,  it  is  good  to  be  at 
home  again, — do  not  speak  yet  of  her — for  I 
cannot — but  have  patience  with  me,  and  T 
will  tell  you  all  of  the  story  that  is  mine." 

And  no  later  than  that  evening,  as  they 
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sat  together  in  the  large  grim  old  room  that 
had  always  recurred  to  Gilbert's  mind  in  such 
strong  contrast  to  the  drawing-room  at  St. 
Hilaire,  he  told  her  all  that,  as  he  said, 
was  his  to  tell.  And  Lady  Anna,  really 
sorry  for  her  boy,  did  her  best  to  listen  with 
patience,  while  he  dwelt  with  loving  linger- 
ing words  on  the  likeness  of  Madame 
Zophee  which  he  drew  for  her,  in  colours 
glowing  with  his  ardent  love. 

Lady  Anna  strove  with  admirable  per- 
sistency to  veil  her  satisfaction  when  the 
climax  came,  and  she  heard  that,  for  reasons 
unrevealed  to  her,  that  strange  outlandish 
heroine  of  her  son's  dreams  would  probably 
never  come  to  reign  as  mistress  in  Erie's 
Lynn,  or  rule  over  that  life  which  hitherto 
had  been  spent  in  quite  exclusive  devotion 
her  own. 

She  veiled  her  feelings  as  she  best  could, 
but  it  was  almost  too  much  for  her,  and  she 
shook  her  head,  in  spite  of  herself,  when  he 
told  her  of  Madame  Zophee's  virtues  and 
spiritual  charms,  of  her  earnest  religious  de- 
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votion,  of  her  sweet  piety,  of  her  high 
standard,  of  her  singleness  of  heart. 

''  I  can  never  regret  I  have  known  her,"  he 
said,  ''whatever  happens, — even  if  I  never 
see  her  again.  To  love  her  is  to  love  every- 
thing, mother,  that  is  high  and  beautiful  and 
true  ;  to  love  her  is  to  have  loftier  views  of 
our  own  life,  of  selfishness,  of  duty,  of  right 
and  wrong." 

So  he  talked  for  many  hours,  and  Lady 
Anna  wondered  over  him,  saying  little, 
sorrowing  often,  but  rejoicing  much. 

"  But  I  mean  to  get  over  it,  mother,  you 
know,"  he  said  at  length,  as  he  rose  at  a  late 
hour  to  go  to  his  room.  "  I  promised  her  to 
get  over  it — not  to  let  it  crush  or  destroy 
the  energy  of  my  life.  She  would  despise  me 
if  I  did  that,  and  I  should  despise  myself 
After  a  little  time,  you  will  see,  I  shall  get 
over  it.  Only,  mother,  never  try  to  say  any- 
thing against  her  again." 


CHAPTER  X. 

LOVE   THE   CONQUEROR. 

WILL  get  over  it,"  said  Gilbert, 
as  he  left  his  mother  that  night. 
"  I  will  get  over  it ;  or  at  all 
events  I'll  try." 

And  so  he  did  try;  for  it  was  not  in  him. 
to  yield  to  a  weak  wailing  indulgence  of  his 
grief  His  old  active  habits  came  back  na- 
turally to  him,  and  almost  immediately  he 
returned  to  them  all  again. 

He  set  vigorously  to  work  on  the  very 
morrow,  and  tried  to  be  as  interested  as  he 
was  active  about  his  place  ;  he  tried  his  very 
best. 

He  shot,  he  fished,  he  rode,  he  went  hither 
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and  thither  across  the  length  and  breadth 
of  his  lands.  He  threw  himself  into  it  all 
as  ardently  (so  he  told  himself)  as  if  he  had 
never  been  away.  He  worked  as  he  had 
never  worked  before  at  the  business  and 
interests  of  his  property,  and  he  plunged  into 
every  kind  of  enterprise  and  occupation  within 
his  reach. 

He  had  never  fished  so  much;  never  ridden 
so  far;  he  had  never  been  so  often  seen  in  the 
county  town  ;  at  business  meetings ;  across 
the  farmers'  fields  ;  along  the  roads ;  and  on 
the  market  square.  He  seemed  constantly 
occupied,  and  full  of  interests,  as  if  returning 
indeed  with  renewed  energies  to  famihar 
ways.  Yet,  as  he  went  to  and  fro  among  the 
people,  all  remarked  of  him  that  he  was 
changed.  High  and  low,  from  the  keeper 
who  carried  his  fishing-basket,  and  the  groom 
who  led  round  his  horse,  to  the  farmer  whose 
hand  he  shook  in  his  hearty  way  at  the  open 
gate  when  he  rode  home  of  an  evening,  or  the 
old  county  squires  who  met  him  in  the  town, 
all  observed  the  same  thing  :  "  Sir  Gilbert 
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Erie  was  changed  ;"  "  He  was  not  the  same 
man  ;''  they  said  of  him,  "  What  had  come  to 
him  in  these  foreign  parts  ?" 

What  Imd  come  to  him  ?  often  enough  he 
asked  the  question  of  himself,  striving  to 
understand  and  overcome  it.  For  none  of 
them  all  knew,  as  he  himself  knew,  how  much 
he  was  really  changed ;  for  the  great  change 
was  within  him.  And  as  time  went  on,  more 
and  more  fully  he  realised  it. 

He  was  quite  unconscious  that  his  cheek  had 
paled  and  lost  its  flush  of  ready  youth ;  that 
his  eyes  had  become  grave;  that  a  look  of  age 
had  swept  across  his  countenance,  and  quite 
driven  that  cheerful  gleam  of  boyish  insouci- 
ance away  ;  but  this  he  knew — that,  strive  as 
he  would,  it  was  quite  gone  from  within 
him  ;  that  all  enjoyment,  all  good,  all  en- 
thusiasm had  been  swept  out  of  the  ele- 
ments of  his  life.  He  could  not  get  over  it. 
Month  after  month  it  became  worse  for  him, 
till  it  seemed  in  vain  to  strive.  It  never  left 
him,  not  for  one  moment,  during  all  that  time 
— the  presence  within  his  heart  of  her  quiet 
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dreamy  face  ;  the  eclio  of  her  voice  ;  the  re- 
flection of  her  smile.  It  came  back  to  him 
unceasingly,  and  the  longing  and  the  hunger 
with  which  it  filled  him  at  times  quite  over- 
came him  with  its  weary  pain. 

He  was  at  home,  and  all  seemed  so  familiar 
around  him,  everything  was  surely  here  calcu- 
lated, as  he  told  himself,  to  restore  him  to  his 
old  indifference  to  any  other  world — to  his 
quondam  condition  of  complacency  and  satis- 
faction with  himself.  But  all  completely 
failed. 

Love  had  taken  hold  of  him,  and  ab- 
sorbed entire  strong  possession  of  his  heart. 
That  love  of  his — that  seemed  often  to  him- 
self, as  he  suffered  under  it,  wonderful  as  it 
was  new — love  for  *'  a  stranger,"  as  his  mother 
said,  a  little  foreigner  of  sweet  sad  face  and 
dusky  hair,  who  had  no  part  in  any  of  his  old 
life  here,  and  had  never  had  any  share  in  the 
interests  or  occupations  of  his  home.  How 
had  she  stolen  the  heart  out  of  this 
old  life  for  him  ?  How  had  she  bewitched 
away  all  that  once  had  been  himself?     For 
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she  had  done  it — not  one  bit  of  heart  had  he 
brought  back  with  him  for  anything  that  he 
found  at  home. 

His  nature  had  always  declared  itself  single, 
with  a  curious  oneness  of  devotion,  and  con- 
centrated eagerness  of  enthusiasm  for  any- 
thing light  or  serious  with  which  he  had  to 
do  ;  and  single  it  still  proved  in  this  new 
devotion — single,  undivided,  and  changeless 
indeed.  Every  thought  was  coloured  by  his 
memories ;  every  incident  in  the  daily  routine 
of  his  life  contained  something  to  carry  heart 
and  association  back  to  their  unfailing  centre 
on  the  Pyrenees.  It  never  for  one  moroent 
forsook  him. 

If  he  went  out  of  a  morning  (as  the  bright 
summer  came  hastening  on),  and  saw  the  sun 
fall  in  broad  gleams  of  rosy  light  across  the 
sward  in  his  mother  s  garden,  and  upon  her 
stiff  parterres  of  flowers,  the  sunshine  mocked 
him,  and  the  scent  of  the  flowers  came  up  to 
him  laden  with  bewildering  pain,  for  he  was 
once  again  instantly  in  memory  with  his 
friend  in  the  garden  on  the  Coteaux  slopes, 
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and  sunshine,  and  the  scent  of  flowers,  and 
the  joy  of  summer,  without  her,  had  no  charm, 
nor  any  sweetness  for  him. 

When  he  went  off  alone  with  his  basket 
and  fishing-rod,  which  in  these  days  was 
what  he  liked  best  to  do,  he  would  tread 
lightly  as  he  went,  feeling  for  a  few  minutes 
that  the  freshness  of  the  woods,  and  the 
interest  of  his  sport,  and  the  beauty  of  his 
own  glistening  river — which  he  had  loved  his 
whole  life  long — could  bring  him  pleasure 
once  more,  and  he  would  seem  to  enjoy  him- 
self for  a  moment  at  least.  But  then  it 
would  escape  him  !  He  would  cast  his  line, 
and  as  it  floated  away  over  the  gleaming  sur- 
face of  the  stream,  he  would  forget  it  all — 
the  sport,  the  fish  he  expected,  the  hook  he 
was  bound  to  watch — for  her  face  would  rise 
for  him  through  the  flickering  shades  and 
over  the  dancing  water;  and  his  thoughts 
would  wander  away,  and  his  heart  seem  to 
break  anew  with  his  bitter  longing,  while  his 
line  sank  idly  to  the  river's  bed,  and  was 
entangled  in  the  grey  lichen-covered  stones 
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ere   he    even   remembered  to    draw  it  in  or 
to  recast  it. 

And  so  it  was  with  him,  day  after  day. 

After  that  first  evening  he  never  spoke  to 
his  mother  of  Zophee,  not  again  at  least  till 
many  months  had  gone  by.  He  was  silent 
while  the  struggle  was  still  upon  him,  while 
he  was  proving  in  his  own  heart  whether  will 
and  energy  could  extinguish  love.  He  went 
in  and  out  before  her  during  this  time,  hiding 
his  misery  as  he  best  could — making  no 
complaint,  letting  her  think  him  busy, 
interested,  and  falling  again  into  the  ways  of 
home.  And  he  only  appeared  altered  to  her 
in  that  he  w^as  more  serious,  much  aged,  no 
longer  frivolous  and  ever  laughing  as  in  the 
former  days ;  but  grave,  concerned,  and  always 
occupied,  commanding  from  her,  as  from  every 
one,  silence,  compliance,  and  respect. 

She  could  hardly  define  the  change  that 
had  come  between  them,  but  she  felt  it,  and 
accepted  it  without  a  word.  She  saw  him  go 
out  daily,  riding,  fishing  or  driving,  full  of 
business,  going  here  and  here,  and  she  (con- 
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gratulating  herself  as  remembering  "the  Baby- 
lonish woman  ")  was  silent,  with  strange  dis- 
cretion, from  the  very  fulness  of  her  satis- 
faction, thinking  all  was  well.  For  she  saw 
him  often  spring  vigorously  as  of  old  into  his 
saddle,  and  ride  away ;  and  she  watched  often 
the  firm  swinging  step  with  which  he  went 
off  across  the  lawn,  and  she  thought,  certainly, 
as  months  wore  on,  that  his  love  was  forgotten, 
and  his  heart  full  of  his  old  pursuits  and 
amusements,  because  he  was  silent,  and  this 
much  was  all  she  saw. 

She  never  knew  how  the  rein  drooped  and 
the  horse  went  stumbling  idly  along  over 
many  a  mile  of  the  road,  while  Gilbert  quite 
forgot  him,  nor  heeded  where  he  went.  Nor 
did  it  occur  to  Lady  Anna  to  wonder,  as 
others  did,  when  again  and  again  the  fishing- 
basket  came  empty  home.  He  hid  all  his 
sufferings  from  her ;  he  worked  hard,  and  he 
struggled  hard ;  he  did  his  best,  but  not  for 
one  single  day  did  he  ever  really  succeed.  He 
could  not — could  not  forget  her !  his  friend, 
his  little   Russian  love — far   away  from  his 
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English  home,  solitary  on  her  mountains.     He 
could  not  forget  her,  not  for  one  day  or  hour. 

They  wrote  to  him  of  course  all  this  time 
from  St.  Hilaire,  letters  full  of  perplexity  and 
dismay    at  his   disappearance  and  eagerness 
for   his    return.     And   these   letters    coming 
occasionally  throughout  the  summer,   nearly 
drove  him  mad.     And  Madame  Zophee  herself 
wrote  once — in  the  deep  anxiety  of  her  heart 
for   his  well-being  and   comfort  ;    she   wrote 
gentle   earnest  words,    breathing  tenderness 
and  concern  for   him  irrepressibly   in    every 
line,  and  begging  once  again  his  forgiveness  ; 
beseeching  him  to  forget  her,  and  take  com- 
fort, to  have  courage  and  strength  and  con- 
fidence in  his  life. 

And  he  thought  her  letter  did  him  good, 
and  so  it  did  for  a  little  while.  It  was  such 
wonderful  happiness  to  see  her  handwriting, 
to  read  again  and  again  the  sweet  exhorting 
words.  There  was  such  a  true  echo  of  herself 
in  them.  But  he  was  worse,  far  worse  than 
ever,  in  consequence  after  a  time,  for  the 
longing  broke  over  him  so  bitterly,  and  with 
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such  an  energy  of  acute  pain — the  longing  to 
see  her  again,  to  be  with  her,  to  hear  her  voice, 
to  hold  her  hand  once  more.  It  all  nearly 
made  a  child  of  him  for  one  whole  miserable 
day,  and  made  him  utterly  ashamed  of  his 
own  weakness  and  of  himself  Then  it  was 
that  the  realisation  came  to  him  that  all  his 
efforts  had  failed. 

Then  he  knew  in  his  own  heart  that  they 
were  of  no  use  ;  that  life  without  her  held 
nothing  for  him,  and  that  love  and  disappoint- 
ment, and  pain  and  parting  and  weariness  had 
quite  broken  him  down.  He  knew  then  that 
fate  had  met  him  out  there  on  the  Pyrenees, 
and  that  it  was  vain  to  fight  against  its  de- 
crees :  that  the  fate  had  come  his  way  which 
meets  thus  sometimes  strong-hearted  prac- 
tical men  of  his  chilly  clime.  Men  whose 
youth  had  passed  like  along  holiday  of  active 
and  pleasant  exercise,  of  eager  though  always 
external  pursuits.  A  life  of  sport  and  ener- 
getic efforts  of  simply  physical  force.  A  youth 
in  which  there  had  been  nothing  romantic, 
little  spiritual,  and,  as  he  now  knew,  no  sen- 
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tiinent  at  all.  And  the  fate  which  had  met 
him  had  bewitched  all  this  existence  away ; 
bewitched  him  with  sunshine  and  radiance, 
and  beauty,  and  music  and  poetry,  and  sweet- 
ness and  love.  And  love  had  got  him  fast 
and  quite  enchained  him,  and  he  caressed 
with  sweet  and  bitter  memories  his  chain. 

He  struggled,  he  made  every  sort  of  effort,, 
but  in  his  innermost  heart  he  knew  he  had 
failed. 

It  was  drawing  on  towards  early  autumn 
at  last,  and  the  days  were  at  hand  when 
hunting  would  be  the  question  again,  and 
the  stud  for  the  winter  had  to  be  considered 
and  taken  in. 

Of  this  his  old  groom  had  reminded  Gilbert 
suddenly  one  August  morning,  wondering 
much  that  his  master  had  failed  in  realising 
the  fact  for  himself;  and  this  intelligence  had 
roused  Gilbert  and  affected  him  curiously, 
and  had  struck  within  him  quite  a  new  vein 
of  thought. 

Hunting  ?  winter  coming  again  !  while  he 
had  been  dreaming  away  the  months  in  his 
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misery ;  summer  had  come  and  gone,  and  he 
had  lived  life  and  done  his  work  hardly  and 
honestly,  and  now  he  must  begin  to  hunt 
again. 

"  Good  God  I"  he  thought,  "  what  a  round 
it  was,  and  how  he  hated  it  all!"  How 
utterly  and  hopelessly  insupportable  it  had 
become  to  him  this  whole  monotonous  routine 
of  his  life.  Its  changes  and  its  seasons  had 
no  longer  any  interest  for  him.  In  this 
groove  of  weary  monotony  life  could  not  be 
borne. 

There  was  something  in  the  native  im- 
petuosity  of  his  nature  that  woke  up  sud- 
denly under  this  realisation,  and  rebelled 
within  him  against  a  passive  submission  to 
his  fate.  A  life  which  implied  such  suffer- 
ing for  him,  could  not,  he  felt  within  his 
restless  heart,  be  endured  without  resist- 
ance, without  some  active  untiring  effort — to 
be  made  somehow,  anyhow,  or  anywhere — for 
his  own  deliverance  and  behalf  He  felt  he 
could  not  sit  down  to  suffer,  dumb  and  unre- 
sisting, alone  with  a  dreary  and  monotonous 
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existence  in  his  old  home.  To  kill  the  suiBTer- 
ing  had  been  his  first  effort,  and  to  kill  it  he 
had  tried  manfully,  but  it  would  not  die. 
Now  something  else  must  be  thought  of. 
He  was  young  and  strong,  eager  and  ad- 
venturous ;  surely  something  could  be  done 
for  his  own  deliverance  with  such  qualities 
as  these.  He  would  stand  still  and  suffer  no 
longer.  He  could  not  conquer  his  love ;  he 
would  stay  quiet  beneath  its  bitterness  no 
more. 

This  realisation  came  upon  him  soon  after 
receiving  Madame  Zophee's  letter.  It  came 
with  a  whole  flood  of  new  thoughts  and  ideas, 
•and  with  the  strong  conviction  that  it  was  no 
^ood  his  trying  to  go  on  with  the  routine  of 
his  old  life.  It  was  all  over  for  him  ;  he  did 
not  care  for  hunting  in  the  least,  he  thought  ; 
he  was  not  sure  that  he  had  ever  cared  for 
it,  and  if  he  had,  he  certainly  could  not  tell 
why. 

So  one  morning  he  said  to  his  old  groom, 
who  was  much  aghast  at  the  information,  that 
he  would  have  no  new  hunters  that  year,  that 
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the  sales  at  the  country  towns  might  go  on 
quietly  without  him  for  all  he  cared,  and  that 
his  regular  stud  of  horses  might  stay  happily 
in  their  pastures  in  the  meantime  for  him. 

And  that  same  evening,  while  Lady  Anna 
sat  in  her  usual  corner  putting  the  finishing 
touches  to  one  of  her  huge  grey  woollen 
shawls,  he  came  to  her  and  sat  down  on  a 
low  chair,  just  in  front  of  the  dull  fire,  and 
before  she  could  ask  him  questions  or  start 
any  subject  of  interest,  mutual  or  domestic, 
he  told  her  in  the  quiet  tones  that  had  be- 
come habitual  to  him  that  once  more  he  was 
going  away. 

She  started,  and  would  have  answered 
him  with  eager  expostulation,  but  he  stopped 
her,  and  went  on  again. 

"  I  have  done  my  best,"  he  said.  "  I  have 
done  my  best,  mother,  but  I  cannot  get  over 
it ;  I  cannot  live  without  her  in  any  sort  of 
happiness,  and  I  cannot  resign  myself  to  a 
fate  of  misery  without  one  struggle  more. 
Not,  mother,  at  least,  until  I  am  quite  certain 
that  it  is  my  fate,  and  that  it  is  so  absolutely 
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and  inevitably  for  me  decreed.  And  so  I  am 
going  away,  and  you  must  not  stop  me  ;  you 
must  not  wonder  even,  and  you  must  not  ask 
me  where  I  go,  for  I  cannot  tell,  except  that 
I  am  going  to  travel,  and  that  I  think  I  shall 
travel  far.  I  know  nothing;  I  have  not 
clearly  formed  my  plans  yet,  nor  have  I  one 
distinct  idea.  I  only  know  what  I  want  to 
do,  and  that  I  mean  to  do  it.  I  will  write  to 
you,  however,"  he  went  on,  "  at  all  events,  as 
long  as  I  can ;  and  take  care  of  yourself,  mo- 
ther, and  take  care  of  home,  and  of  everything 
for  me  till  I  come  back  again.  I  am  resolved 
to  come  to  the  very  end  of  it  all,  and  I  will. 
I  shall  have  no  more  uncertainty,  no  more 
clouds  and  confusion.  I  will  come  back, 
when  I  return  to  you,  either  a  happy  or  a 
resigned  and  determined  man.  I  cannot  let 
all  this  beat  me,  and  as  it  is  now  it  will  do  so  ; 
it  is  too  much  for  me,  it  is  crushing  me  down. 
It  is  the  uncertainty  and  the  darkness  of  it  all. 
I  cannot  bear  it,  I  say,  I  must  clear  it  up,  so 
you  must  have  patience  with  me,  mother,  and 
just  let  me  go." 
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And  with  little  more  explanation,  and  with 
few  more  words,  he  did  go,  taking  with  him 
her  tears  and  her  blessing,  and  little  else  be- 
sides ;  for  he  left  his  servant,  and  his  heavy 
baggage,  and  all  encumbrances  behind  him, 
and  he  went  off  alone. 

He  took,  however,  one  thing  that  much  sur- 
prised his  mother  —  one  thing  which  he  had 
asked  from  her.  It  was  a  letter  to  that  old  re- 
lation of  her  family  for  whom  the  Duke  George 
inquired  at  Pau,  the  relative  who  had  been 
in  former  times  an  exalted  member  of  the 
English  Embassy  to  Kussia,  long  resident  in 
St.  Petersburg,  and  familiar  with  many  persons 
high  in  Russian  office,  and  first  among^ 
Russian  powers. 


CHAPTER  YL 

LADY   ANNA   ON   THE   COTEAUX. 

E  are  at  Pan  again,  and  it  is  early 
spring.  The  winter  has  been  cold 
and  long ;  very  cold  and  very  long 
indeed  in  England,  where  it  has  not  yet 
thought  of  coming  to  an  end,  and  very  dif- 
ferent even  here  from  that  sunny  year  which 
Gilbert  Erie  had  spent  in  view  of  the  Pic  du 
Midi  and  on  the  coteaux  of  the  Pyrenees. 

At  Pau,  however,  it  is  yielding ;  the  clouds 
are  rising  from  the  distant  horizon,  the  moun- 
tains are  losing  that  gloomy  aspect  they  some- 
times wear  throughout  such  chilly  winters,  an 
aspect  very  ominous  of  recurring  storm.  The 
coteaux  are  beginning  to  smile  again,  the  pics 
are  piercing  once  more  a  sapphire  sky ;  and 
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to-day  a  burst  of  unwonted  heat  has  broken 
suddenly  upon  the  country,  heralding  with 
soft  promise  and  assurance  the  quick  approach 
of  spring.  The  heavens  are  cloudless,  the 
sunlight  falls  bright  and  clear,  the  heat  is  in- 
tense and  astonishing,  coming  so  quickly  after 
the  cold ;  and  the  winter  is  almost  forgotten 
already  to-day,  by  \he  flaneurs  on  the  Place  and 
on  the  Boulevard,  and  by  the  peasants  in  the 
gardens  and  budding  vineyards  across  the  hills; 
for  spring  smiles  to  them  so  brightly  from  the 
sweet  landscape  of  the  coteaux  and  the  silvery 
summits  of  the  mountains  glisten  quite  mar- 
vellously in  the  glad  radiance  of  the  sun. 

It  is  about  three  in  the  afternoon  ;  numbers 
of  people  taking  their  drives  along  the  road 
through  Jurangon  are  turning  their  carriages 
already,  meaning  to  be  at  home  again  before 
the  sun  bends  towards  the  mountain  horizon 
and  the  heat  of  the  day  is  gone.  But,  far 
along  the  route,  winding  its  way  slowly  up 
the  steep  hill  beyond  Gelos,  one  carriage  still 
keeps  on  its  steady  progress,  going  farther 
and  farther  away  from  Pau.      The  road  is 
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dusty ;  the  strong  heat  of  the  mid-day  has 
ah'eady  dried  up  the  pools  of  rain,  and  as  the 
carriage  has  not  yet  reached  the  shadows  of 
the  coteaux,  the  sunshine  beats  down  upon 
it  very  hot  and  fierce.  The  horses  seem 
tired,  and  the  coachman  sleepy ;  for  he 
slouches  upon  his  box,  and  nods  his  head, 
and  only  raises  his  eyes  drowsily  from  time 
to  time,  to  glance  stupidly  around  him,  as  if 
he  did  not  quite  Jinow  where  he  was  going, 
and  as  if  he  were  sulky,  moreover,  and  did 
not  much  care.  His  companion  on  the 
driving-seat  did  not  seem  very  capable  of 
guiding  him,  to  judge  by  his  expression  of 
countenance,  which  was  emphatically  charac- 
teristic of  bewilderment  and  much  general 
dissatisfaction  as  well. 

He  was  a  stout,  pompous,  highly-respect- 
able, and  indeed  rather  ecclesiastical-looking 
personage,  with  a  fine  rubicund  countenance, 
that  shone  brilliantly  in  the  sun.  He  was 
very  scrupulously  attired,  wearing  an  unex- 
ceptionable hat,  a  large  great-coat  with  high 
velvet    collar,   beneath   which   a   vast   white 
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cravat  was  folded  carefully  away.  He  sat 
silent  and  stolid  by  the  coachman's  side,  look- 
ing straight  before  him,  with  one  hand  rest- 
ing on  each  knee ;  his  whole  aspect  evinced 
the  contradictory  sentiments  that  were  tor- 
menting his  soul.  Expostulations  of  judg- 
ment combating  the  submission  of  conscience, 
and  the  repugnance  in  his  person  to  the  pro- 
ceedings generally,  submitting  hardly  to  the 
necessities  of  his  position  and  of  the  case. 

He  was  a  first-class  butler  en  voyage,  and 
a  butler  who  had  never  been  en  voyage  before  ; 
evidently  he  did  not  like  it. 

Inside  the  carriage — her  figure  drawn  to  its 
full  height  and  stiffest  angle,  her  head  pro- 
tected from  the  sun-glare  by  a  large  umbrella, 
her  neck  strained  to  catch  as  much  of  the  view 
of  the  long  road  before  them  as  the  broad 
shoulders  of  the  chief  functionary  of  her  house- 
hold would  allow  her  to  see — sat  Lady  Anna 
Erie,  on  the  high  road  beyond  Gelos  winding 
up  the  lower  slope  of  the  western  coteaux  of 
the  Pyrenees. 

It  was  about  the  last  spot  in  Europe  on 
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which  one  might  expect  to  find  her,  and  yet 
here  she  was.  She  was  escorted  by  her  fat 
butler,  and  accompanied  by  her  maid,  a  very 
acid-looking  person,  who  sat  with  her  back  to 
the  horses  inside  the  carriage,  and  whose 
glances,  turned  disconsolately  from  side  to 
side,  proclaimed  her  to  be  neither  cheered  by 
the  sunshine  nor  warmed  into  enthusiasm 
by  the  beauty  of  the  view.  She  seemed  not 
less  discouraged  than  the  functionary  on  the 
driving-box,  and  she  looked  even  more  grim 
and  dignified  under  the  circumstances  than 
Lady  Anna  herself 

This  was  an  erratic  move  indeed  on  the 
part  of  Lady  Anna  Erie — and  there  were 
v/iser  people  than  Mr.  Bullman  and  Mistress 
Redbridge,  at  Erie's  Lynn,  to  whom  it  ap- 
peared very  mysterious  indeed.  For  she  had 
consulted  no  one,  and  had  left  everybody  to 
wonder  as  they  pleased.  The  journey  had 
been  undertaken  suddenly,  and  with  little 
time  for  preparation  or  any  precursory  an- 
nouncement of  her  plans.  She  had  left  Erie's 
Lynn  a  week  before,  while  the  east  wind  was 
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still  sweeping  round  the  old  house,  and  the 
snow  still  lay  in  the  approach.  She  had  been 
there  through  a  long  winter  of  snow  and  keen 
winds,  and  black  drifting  storm,  since  Gilbert 
had  left  her  in  August,  and  it  was  difficult 
indeed  to  say  when  the  thought  had  first 
sprung  up  within  her  on  which  she  was  act- 
ing now.  Probably  it  had  come  gradually — 
growing  up  from  a  wonder  into  a  longing, 
that  increased  to  a  fever  of  impatience,  and 
an  agony  of  apprehension  and  dismay.  Then 
the  sudden  inspiration  of  an  idea,  and  resolu- 
tion following  it  with  an  activity  and  eager 
spirit  of  enterprise,  that  sprang  from  the 
fervour  of  her  love  and  her  anxiety,  and  from 
her  intense  strong  longing  and  despair.  For 
her  heart  was  breaking  for  him — her  son,  her 
.  one  boy,  her  lost  one ;  to  hear  of  him,  to  find 
him,  to  hold  him  in  her  eager  embrace  once 
more — that  was  the  bitter  and  weary  longing 
which  had  driven  her  from  her  fireside  at 
Erie's  Lynn,  for,  for  many  months,  Gilbert 
had  been  lost  to  her  indeed. 

The   winter   had    been   long   and    dreary 
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enough,  in  the  grim  old  drawing-room  at 
Erie's  Lynn,  after  he  left  her,  but  for 
some  weeks  she  was  fairly  satisfied,  for  she 
heard  from  him  from  time  to  time.  His 
letters  came  often,  and  though  they  were 
short  and  uncommunicative,  they  were  full  of 
assurance  of  his  well-being,  full  of  concern  for 
her,  and  full  of  promise  of  his  return.  He 
wrote  little  about  his  own  feelings,  however^ 
and  nothing  about  his  projects  or  plans. 

She  heard  from  him  at  first  from  London, 
where  he  seemed  to  linger  awhile,  his  mind 
fall  of  something,  and  with  a  purpose  evi- 
dently in  view.  From  there  he  wrote  that  he 
had  tried  to  hunt  up  her  old  relative,  the  quon- 
dam English  Ambassador  to  Russia,  but  that, 
at  that  autumn  season,  he  was  not  in  town. 
Some  days  Gilbert  seemed  to  spend  over  this 
search — then  a  letter  came  from  him  from 
Dover.  He  had  been  down  into  Dorsetshire, 
he  wrote,  had  found  the  old  Ambassador,  had 
presented  his  introduction,  and  had  been 
kindly  received.  "  But  the  man  is  an  old 
fool,"  Gilbert  had  tersely  added ;  "  he  thinks 
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everything  impossible,  because  o.t  his  time  of 
life  it  might  perhaps  be  impossible  to  him, 
and  he  discourages  me  very  much.  But  he 
has  helped  me  all  he  can,  nevertheless,  and 
given  me  letters  to  just  the  very  people  I 
want  to  know  ;  and  so  now  I  can  go  ahead, 
and  to-morrow  I  shall  once  more  cross  the 
Channel." 

This  much  he  said,  and  a  few  days  after- 
wards his  mother  heard  from  him  from  Paris. 
His  letter  from  there  made  her  feel  very  un- 
comfortable, filling  her  still  further  with 
wonder  and  perplexity  over  his  schemes.; 

*^  He  could  not  find  quite  the  right  people 
for  his  purpose  in  Paris,  after  all,"  he  said, 
"  but  he  had  come  upon  several  who  had  been 
of  use  to  him,  and  they  were  all  acting  very 
kindly,  and  were  sending  him  prosperously 
on.  In  a  day  or  two  he  would  start  again  ;" 
and  accordingly,  a  week  later,  Lady  Anna 
heard  of  him  from  Berlin. 

He  said  very  little  in  any  explanation  of 
his  journey.  ''He  had  people  to  hunt  up," 
he  wrote,  adding   that  he   *'  should  have  to 
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stay  there  probably  a  wbile."  And  sure 
enough  weeks  slipped  away  after  that,  while 
again,  she  still  heard  from  him  from  Berlin, 
He  still  lingered  there  ;  ^*  he  could  not 
find  a  man  he  wanted,"  so  he  mysteriously 
wrote — "  a  fellow,''  as  he  continued,  "  to 
whom  the  old  Ambassador  had  sent  him — the 
man  was  away  from  Berlin,"  and  Grilbert  said 
lie  could  not  track  him,  and  so  must  wait  for 
his  return. 

Several  letters  then  followed  each  other,  by 
all  of  which  he  seemed  absorbed  in  this  search, 
until  finally  "  the  man  was  found,"  so  he 
duly  reported,  and  much  amazed  indeed  was 
his  mother  with  this  last  letter,  in  which  he 
disclosed  the  name  and  degree  of  this  person- 
age, for  whom  he  had  been  searching  with 
such  incomprehensible  zeal.  It  was  the 
General  Yormonoff,  a  man  who  had  been  mili- 
tary Chief  of  the  Siberian  Council,  at  St. 
Petersburg,  when  her  old  relative  had  been 
English  Ambassador  there.  "  And  he,"  Gil- 
bert added,  "  had  been  very  friendly,  and  had 
handed  him  on,  with  introductions  and  pass- 
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ports,  to  the  very  people  he  wanted — the  men 
who  had  been  in  similar  posts  of  high  power 
and  authority  during  later  years,  and  those 
also  who  held  the  same  positions  in  St. 
Petersburg  and  the  remoter  regions  of  the 
Ptussian  Empire  now." 

What  in  Heaven's  name  he  wanted  with  all 
these  extraordinary  people  was  more  than  Lady 
Anna's  wildest  flights  of  imagination  could  con- 
ceive. But  that  it  was  something  connected 
with  "  that  strange  and  Babylonish  woman," 
she  felt  assured.  She  fumed  more  and  more 
within  herself  as  she  perused  these  myste- 
rious letters ;  and  with  hourly-increasing  bit- 
terness she  hated  Zophee,  the  unknown  cause 
of  all  this  mystery  and  trouble.  What  could 
Gilbert  be  doing?  He  seemed  in  the  strangest 
company,  and  engrossed  in  the  most  unac- 
countable occupations.  What  could  it  all 
mean  ?  Simply,  *'that  woman'' — so  Lady  Anna 
reiterated  often  to  herself — ''  that  strange 
and  outlandish  Tartar  woman  ;"  for  what  had 
her  son  called  her — '*  a  Tsiganie"  ?  pshaw  !  a 
savage,    to   whom    Christian    propriety   and 
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Christian  religion  were  doubtless  alike  unap- 
preciated as  unknown. 

How  the  vision  of  that  dreadful  woman, 
of  savage  speech  and  heathen  worship,  haunted 
poor  Lady  Anna  throughout  all  that  winter, 
painted  ever  by  her  imagination  in  colours 
most  repellent  and  dark.  The  thoughts  of 
this  woman  at  Erie's  Lynn  pursued  her  as  a 
phantom  of  the  future,  and  daily  it  seemed  to 
become  at  once  more  certain  and  more  abhor- 
rent to  her  mind,  for  all  this  mystery  and  this 
travelling  meant  certainly  only — her. 

And  Lady  Anna  felt,  as  these  mysterious 
letters  arrived,  that  it  might  be  coming  upon 
her  at  any  time  now;  some  morning,  as  she  felt 
convinced,  Gilbert  would  announce  his  return, 
bringing  home  with  him  his  heathen  bride. 
For  what  could  she  tell  ?  what  was  he  really 
doing  ?  She  did  not  know.  And  where  was 
the  outlandish  woman  all  this  time  ?  And 
where  might  not  he  be  indeed  ?  She  could 
make  nothing  of  it  at  all,  and  dim  suspicion 
filled  her  with  bitterness  and  concern. 

It  was  a  pity  that  all  this  time  Gilbert 
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could  not  have  been  more  frank  with  his 
mother  as  to  his  real  doings  and  schemes  ; 
but,  as  he  said  often  afterwards,  frankness, 
just  then,  would  have  spoilt  everything.  He 
had  to  do  what  he  was  doing  quietly,  silently, 
and  without  interference  or  remark ;  and  all 
this  he  could  not  possibly  have  escaped  had 
he  enlightened  her,  for  she  certainly  would 
not  have  left  him  to  pursue  his  projects  (had 
she  known  them)  undisturbed. 

Then  habit  did  not  propel  him  to  frankness, 
nor  did  his  conscience  point  him  towards  it  as 
a  duty.  She  had  never  encouraged  him  to 
open  confidence ;  she  had  never  had  any  sym- 
pathy with  his  sentiments,  even  while  express- 
ing, as  on  that  first  evening  of  his  return, 
sorrow  and  sympathy  for  himself;  she  had 
never  understood,  what  she  called,  *^his  infatu- 
ation," or  ever  believed  in  it  as  a  worthy  and 
real  thing.  And  now,  he  well  knew,  she 
v/ould  feel  little  sympathy  with  his  projects, 
or  approval  of  his  plans.  So  he  prosecuted 
them  in  silence,  without  further  explanation 
than  lay  for  her  in  these  curt  epistles  of  his. 
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Suddenly  one  of  these  came,  announcing 
that  he  was  leavino-  Berhn — that  his  business 
there  was  over,  that  he  had  discovered  all  he 
wanted  to  know,  and  that  he  was  starting 
again,  and  this  time  on  a  very  long  journey, 
the  exact  points  of  which  he  was  still  unable 
to  tell.  He  would  write  to  his  mother,  he 
said,  on  the  very  first  opportunity,  at  his  first 
halting-place ;  and  he  would  write,  he  con- 
tinued, as  frequently  and  as  unfailingly  as  he 
could ;  but  he  was  going  far,  he  added,  and  if 
weeks  came  now  and  then,  during  his  travels, 
in  which  she  might  fail  to  hear  from  him,  she 
must  not  mind,  nor  wonder,  nor  fear  anything, 
but  simply  be  patient,  and  believe  that  it  was 
only  because  he  could  not  help  it,  and  because 
posts  and  letter-sending  was  not  within  his 
reach. 

All  this,  once  more,  filled  her  with  unspeak- 
able perplexity,  and  with  much  indignation  as 
well.  What  could  he  mean  ?  Where  was  he 
going  ?  On  what  mad  enterprise  was  he  bent  ? 
Where  was  he  going  ?  Where,  where — in- 
deed ?     She  could  not  tell,  and  no  one  could 
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assist  or  enlighten  her.  She  laid  up  his  letters 
and  waited — wrathful  and  wondering,  her 
mind  full  of  anger  at  Gilbert,  and  of  strong 
ever- increasing  hatred  of  the  unknown  woman 
— her  enemy,  the  Kussian,  the  strange  heathen 
who  had  led  him  so  far  astray — and  week  after 
week  passing  wearily  found  her  waiting  still. 

For,  from  that  day,  she  heard  of  him  no 
more.  The  wnnter  had  set  in  soon  afterwards 
at  Erie's  Lynn,  and  a  bleak  and  a  stormy 
winter  it  was.  And  throughout  the  weary 
dark  months  Lady  Anna  sat,  still  waiting, 
for  a  long  while  feeling  merely  bewildered 
and  very  angry,  until,  as  the  time  rolled  on, 
anger  gave  way  to  apprehension,  wonder  to 
bitter  anxiety,  and  then  that  weary  longing 
grew  up  within  her,  filling  her  with  heartfelt 
despair. 

By  the  time  the  year  turned  indeed  she 

was  well-nigh  distracted  with  her  fears  and 
her  longing,  for  she  still  heard  nothing  of  her 
son,  and  as  the  cold  early  months  of  the  year 
went  slowly  on,  her  heart  saddened  and  sor- 
rowed, and  sank  daily  lower  in  her  solitude. 
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and  her  longings  and  her  fears  quite  over- 
came her,  for  her  wandering  and  wayward  boy. 

It  was  when  the  last  days  of  February 
came  that  she  suddenly  felt,  with  a  restless 
impatience  (much  as  he  had  felt)^  that  what 
she  suffered  could  be  borne  no  longer — that 
she  could  sit  still  and  wait  and  wonder  in 
patience  no  more,  that — she  must  do — some- 
thing !  That  she  must  go  somewhere,  that 
she  must  search  for  him,  that  she  must  start 
off  and  never  rest  satisfied  till  he  was  found. 
This  was  the  resolution  that  she  took  one 
lonely  evening,  and  that  she  formed  with  that 
same  strength  and  energy  of  purpose  that 
her  son  had  evinced  in  all  his  doings,  and 
which  was  indeed  the  single  part  of  her  cha- 
racter which  she  had  transmitted  to  him. 

And  having  taken  the  resolution,  she  re- 
flected upon  it  and  formed  her  plans,  and 
proceeded  to  accomplish  them,  much  also  as 
he  would  have  done,  with  silent  energy,  with- 
out assistance  from  anybody,  and  consulting 
no  one  at  all. 

Thinking  over  her  son's  history  during  the 
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last  twelve  montlis,  her  mind]suggested  to  her 
but  one  point  to  which  she  should  direct  her 
journey.  The  place  round  which  his  memory 
had  lingered  so  tenderly,  the  scenes  which  he 
had  brought  so  forcibly  before  her  by  descrip- 
tion so  often,  that  they  had  come  to  represent 
to  her  imagination  the  central  apex  of  the 
whole  continent  of  Europe,  the  one  place  at 
which  any  one  who  travelled  could  ever  pos- 
sibly arrive,  the  country  he  loved  so  passion- 
ately, the  B^arnais  capital,  the  town  of  Pan. 
There,  among  those  wild  mountains  of  which 
he  had  spoken,  was  the  stronghold-dwelling  of 
"  the  Tartar  woman  ;  "  there,  by  her  wiles  and 
devices,  she  had  doubtless  inveigled  Gilbert, 
and  there  held  him  now  enslaved.  There  too 
among  the  mountains,  as  Lady  Anna  vaguely 
imagined,  dwelt  that  errant  sister  of  hers, 
that  recreant  from  their  father's  faith,  the 
giddy  reprehensible  Violet  of  old  times — the 
Marquise  de  St.  Hilaire  of  to-day. 

Gilbert,  she  knew,  loved  all  of  them — these 
merry-hearted  friends  of  his  on  the  coteaux 
of  the  Pyrenees.   Where  else  then  should  Lady 
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Anna  journey  in  search  of  her  son,  and  in 
what  other  direction  could  she  hope  to  find  a 
ckie  to  his  whereabouts,  or  any  trace  of  him- 
self ? 

To  Pau,  therefore,  she  resolved  to  travel, 
accompanied  by  her  ancient  and  acidulated 
handmaiden,  and  protected  by  the  chief  func- 
tionary of  the  household  ;  who  said  he  *^  'oped 
he  knew  his  dooty  if  others  didn't ;  through 
dangers  and  adventures  and  perils,  he  at 
least  would  be  found  by  her  ladyship's 
side." 

It  might  be  edifying  enough  to  linger  for  a 
page  or  two  over  the  many  adventures  that 
did  indeed  overtake  that  trio,  in  the  course  of 
their  week's  travelling  from  Erie's  Lynn  to  Pau 
— for  they  had  gone  through  a  great  deal  un- 
doubtedly— but  we  must  not  pause  to  do  so  ; 
for  all  this  time  Lady  Anna,  at  the  end  of  her 
long  railway  journey,  is  driving  up  the  steeps 
of  the  coteaux,  and  advancing,  as  she  imagines, 
towards  the  Chateau  of  St.  Hilaire. 

She  had  inquired  for  the  Marquise  imme- 
diately on  her  arrival  at  Pau,  of  the  English- 
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speaking  master  of  the  Hotel  de  France,  in 
whose  omnibus  she  found  herself  and  her 
luggage  at  the  railway  station,  and  at  whose 
door  she  finally  seemed  destined  to  be  set 
down.  From  him  she  had  learnt  that  Madame 
la  Marquise,  with  all  her  family,  were  at  the 
chateau  on  the  coteaux,  having  gone  over 
there  from  their  house  in  the  Rue  de  Lycee 
about  a  week  before.  They  would  return 
doubtless,  he  imagined,  as  the  season  was  not 
yet  over  in  the  gay  world  of  Pau,  only  Lent 
had  just  begun,  and  he  imagined  Madame  la 
Marquise  had  just  gone  to  her  country  home 
for  a  short  rest  and  change.  There  was  no- 
thing more,  therefore,  to  be  heard  of  her  in 
the  town  evidently,  and  nothing  at  all  to  be 
seen.  So  Lady  Anna,  after  a  moment's 
demur  and  consideration,  was  perforce  con- 
strained to  comply  with  Monsieur  Gardere's 
polite  entreaty,  that  she  would  descend  from 
the  omnibus  and  at  least  refresh  herself  in  his 
house.  She  was  "  Miladi  Erie,"  as  he  realised 
from  her  attendant's  statements,  from  the 
address  visible  upon  her  luggage,  and  ulti- 
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mately  from  her  ceremonious  announcement 
of  herself;  and  he  recognised  her  quickly  for 
whom  she  w^s — the  sister  of  Madame  la  Mar- 
quise de  St.  Hilaire,  and  the  mother  of  the 
gallant  chasseur  of  last  winter — "  Sare  Geel- 
barte  Airrl."  He  gave  her  his  best  attention, 
and  it  was  in  a  carriage  of  his  procuring  that, 
an  hour  after  the  arrival  of  the  Paris  train, 
Lady  Anna  was  winding  slowly  along  in  the 
heat  and  dust  and  sunshine  through  the 
valley  and  up  the  coteaux  to  St.  Hilaire. 

She  was  very  tired,  worn  out  indeed,  with 
the  unwonted  fatigue  of  a  railway  journey  ; 
her  mind  too  was  overstrained  and  excited  by 
all  the  novelty  of  the  unfamiliar  scenes  through 
which  she  had  travelled,  and  still  more  by 
the  weight  of  apprehension,  resentment,  and 
anxiety  that  lay  so  heavy  upon  her  heart. 
The  way  seemed  very  long  as  the  horses 
dragged  the  heavy  landau  slowly  up  the  hill. 
The  beauty  of  the  landscape  did  nothing  to 
soothe  or  refresh  her,  for  she  seemed  scarcely 
to  observe  it ;  her  imagination  was  quite 
proof  against  all  such  impressions  for  the  time 
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being,    and    full    only    of    anxiety    and    of 
pain. 

She  felt  angry  with  her  sister  as  she  drove 
along — angry  as  if  the  Marquise's  offence  and 
elopement  had  been  of  yesterday ;  she  burst 
into  new  fury  against  that  iniquitous  mar- 
riage of  long  ago,  which  was  indeed  the  re- 
mote cause  that  had  led  to  all  her  own 
annoyance  now ;  and  very  bitter  indeed  had 
her  feelings  grown  by  this  time  against  that 
enemy  whom  she  had  never  seen,  the  "out- 
landish woman  "  whose  influence  had  wrought 
such  evil  in  her  son  s  life,  and  such  misery 
and  desolation  in  her  own.  Lady  Anna  sat 
weary  and  impatient,  and  the  carriage  wound 
heavily  up  the  hill.  The  ascent  became  very 
steep  at  length  ;  they  were  climbing  over  the 
shoulder  of  a  coteau  with  precipitous  sides, 
and  toiHng  up  a  road  that  was  narrow  and 
strangely  rough  and  unpolished  for  a  carriage- 
way ;  and  as  they  mounted,  pic  after  pic  of 
the  mountains  came  in  view,  towering  far 
beyond  them  in  the  sunlight,  and  tuft  after 
tuft   of    the   woody   coteaux    showed    their 
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rounded  heads — each  crowned  with  the  high 
sloping  roofs  and  clustering  turrets  and 
chimneys  of  the  chateaux,  villas,  and  country 
residences  that  lay  all  around. 

"  Ha !"  exclaimed  the  coachman  suddenly^ 
with  an  accent  of  astonishment  and  vexation 
in  his  voice.  "  Ha  !  there,  over  there,  Mon 
Dieu,  across  the  valley,  is  St.  Hilaire." 

He  stopped  his  horses  as  he  spoke,  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  pointed  with  his  whip  to 
the  top  of  a  wooded  hill  that  rose  above  their 
heads.  It  was  not  the  coteau  up  which  they 
W'Cre  driving,  however,  but  a  neighbouring 
one  ;  a  narrow  valley,  with  a  gurgling  rivulet 
in  its  woody  depths,  lay  betw^een  this  line. 
There  indeed,  on  that  coteau-slope,  rose  the 
Chateau  de  St.  Hilaire,  the  tall  turrets  rear- 
ing themselves  against  the  clear  blue  sky — 
the  mullioned  windows  glistening  in  the 
golden  sunshine.  It  loomed  high  above  them, 
its  aspect  was  very  imposing,  and  it  looked 
very  quiet  and  still.  No  smoke  rose  from  its 
chimneys,  no  one  was  moving  anywhere  along 
the  pathways,  or  about  the  door — there  were 
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no  signs  of  life  or  habitation  whatever.  The 
coachman  held  his  horses  up  with  difficulty 
as  they  stood  there,  for  the  ascent  was  very 
steep,  and  he  growled  to  himself  as  he  looked 
about  him  with  wonder  and  hesitation.  Mr. 
Bullman,  on  the  box,  said  nothing,  but  drew 
his  hat  gently  over  his  eyes,  as  the  glare  of 
the  afternoon  sun  came  straight  upon  his  rubi- 
cund countenance.  Mrs.  Redbridge  shrugged 
her  shoulders,  and  looked  about  her  with 
unconcealed  disgust ;  and  Lady  Anna,  in  the 
clear,  slow,  curious  old-fashioned  French,  that 
had  lingered  in  her  memory  from  her  earliest 
days,  refreshed  by  systematic  perusal  of  cer- 
tain French  works,  classical  and  religious, 
asked  of  the  surly  coachman,  "  And  is  that 
the  Chateau  de  St.  Hilaire  ?" 

"'  Yes,  madame,"  he  answered,  "  but  how 
are  we  to  get  there  ;  it  is  on  the  other  side 
of  the  valley.  Sacre,  I  have  turned  into 
the  wrong  road." 

"  The  wrong  road !  Extraordinary,"  ex- 
claimed Lady  Anna  in  English.  ^'  Extraordi- 
nary, that  the  man  should  not  know  his  way  1" 
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''  Not  know  his  way !"  screamed  Mrs. 
Eedbridge ;  then  she  added,  emphatically 
changing  her  tone  to  one  of  serious  and  con- 
clusive assurance,  "Then  we  are  lost — lost 
and  betrayed;  just  what  I  always  told  you, 
my  lady ;  and  now  we'll  be  benighted,  taken 
up  by  brigands,  and  carried  off  to  them  awful 
mountains,  I  always  said  it ;  and  now,  my 
lady,  you  will  see." 

"You  are  a  fool,  Eedbridge,"  said  Lady 
Anna.  "  Benighted  with  that  sun  glaring  in 
our  faces,  and  brigands — pshaw  !  you  are  a 
fool !" 

"  As  your  ladyship  pleases,"  replied  Eed- 
bridge bitterly  ;  "  but  I  always  told  you,  my 
lady,  and  now  you  will  see.  Yah !"  she 
screamed  suddenly  again,  as  the  horses  backed 
a  few  inches  nearer  the  precipice  from  the 
weight  of  the  carriage  bearing  heavily  upon 
them  from  behind.  "  Yah  !  may  I  get  out, 
please  ?  Oh  law,  my  lady,  we  will  be  clean 
killed,  every  one  of  us,  in  three  minutes'  time. 
Please,  coachman, — dear  Mr.  Bullman — do  let 
me  get  out." 
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"  Silence,  woman/'  exclaimed  Lady  Anna. 
*'Coachman,"slie  ventured  in  French  again,  ''do 
you  really  not  know  your  way  to  St.  Hilaire  ?" 

"  Not     without      turning     the     carriage, 
Madame,"  replied  the  man,  "  and  that  is  what 
it's  impossible  to  do  here.     We  must  go  to 
the  top  and  down  the  other  side  again,  and 
perhaps    we    shall  get    turning  room  there. 
Sacre  /"  he  growled  again ;  and  then  address- 
ing his  horses,  he  shouted  suddenly  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  "  Yee-hoop  !  allez  !"  loosening  at 
the  same  time  the  drag  that  he  had  placed 
upon  the  wheel.    ^''  Yee-hoop  1"     But  it  was 
in  vain  ;  the  horses  had  been  out  before  that 
day  most  evidently,  and  the  hot  drive  across 
the  valley  had  quite  exhausted  their  remaining 
powers.     They  made  one    effort,  pulled  the 
carriage  up  the  steep  ascent  a  few  yards  far- 
ther, then  stopped,  threw  their  heads  up,  and 
backed  again.     There  was  a  precipice  of  fifty 
feet  deep  into  the  valley  below,  and  with  no 
parapet  running  along  its  edge  on  one  side  of 
them,  and  to  this  the  hind  wheels  of  the  heavy 
vehicle  drew  alarmingly  near. 
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Mr.  BuUman  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  Mrs. 
Redbridge  screamed  lustily,  and  the  coachman 
cried,  '^  La,  la  !"  to  his  horses  and  pulled  the 
mechanical  drag  on  with  a  quick  forcible  effort 
again.  Lady  Anna  turned  a  shade  paler,  but  she 
sat  perfectly  still,  with  a  dignity  and  composed 
control  worthy  of  herself,  while  the  carriage 
slowly  stopped  once  more,  and  Mr.  BuUman 
jumped  hastily  to  the  ground.  His  first  im- 
pulse was  a  wise  one.  He  picked  up  the  two 
largest  stones  he  could  see,  and  stuck  them  be- 
hind the  carriage- wheels,  which  seemed  almost  to 
totter  but  a  few  inches  from  the  precipice  brink ; 
and  then  he  came  round  to  the  carriage- door. 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  get  out,  Madame,"  said  their 
driver,  with  much  decision  and  little  cere- 
mony, before  BuUman  could  speak.  "You 
must  get  out  if  you  do  not  want  to  break 
your  neck  inside." 

"  Get  out  ?"  exclaimed  Lady  Anna  indig- 
nantly. 

*' If  your  ladyship  would  not  really  mind," 
said  Mr.  BuUman  in  imploring  accents.  He 
stood   with   one   hand    resting  on  the  door- 
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handle,  while  with  the  other  he  raised  his  hat 
respectfully  from  his  very  dignified  grey  head. 
"  If  your  ladyship  would  not  mind  for  a  few 
minutes,  till  we  reach  the  hill  top,  it  really 
would  be  safer,  I  believe." 

"  Oh,  please,  my  lady ;  yes,  yes,"  implored 
Mrs.  Redbridge.  '*  Do,  please,  my  lady,  let 
me  get  out." 

"  Sit  still,  Kedbridge,"  replied  Lady  Anna 
severely  ;  "  what  an  execrable  coward  you  are. 
Get  out,  Bullman  ?"  she  continued,  turning  to 
her  old  manservant ;  "  get  out  of  my  carriage 
on  the  high  road  ?  you  know — you  know  I 
never  do  such  a  thing." 

"  But  on  this  occasion,  my  lady,  if  your 
ladyship  would  not  really  mind." 

"  Won't  the  man  drive  on  ?  Can't  you  tell 
him,  Bullman  ?  How  stupid  you  all  are. 
E-edbridge,  you  goose,  stop  that  snivelling  or 
get  out ;  get  out  with  you  if  you  will,  but  I, 
Bullman,  I  must  say — I  must  really  say  it  is 
most  extraordinary." 

"I  am  very  sorry,  my  lady,  that  your  lady- 
ship,— but — " 
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"  Descendez,  done,  descendez,  get  out  quick, 
Madame,  if  you  please,"  shouted  the  man 
from  the  box  agfain,  for  the  horses  were  throw- 
ing  up  their  heads  and  showing  signs  of 
renewed  efforts  to  move ;  and  whether  back- 
wards or  forwards  this  time  appeared  ex- 
tremely uncertain. 

Redbridge  at  this  point,  without  further 
ceremony,  bundled  hastily  out ;  fear  quite  over- 
came all  awe  or  veneration,  and  regardless 
even  of  her  ladyship's  toes  she  tumbled  on  to 
the  dusty  road.  Then  at  last  Lady  Anna 
arose,  yielding,  not  to  her  own  fears  indeed, 
but  in  obedience  to  the  imploring  looks  of  her 
old  functionary,  and  the  peremptory  coercion 
of  the  coachman  from  the  box  ;  and  she  de- 
scended, slowly  and  ceremoniously,  leaning 
with  as  much  state  upon  Bullman's  arm,  as  if 
stepping  from  her  chariot  on  to  her  own  thres- 
hold at  Erie's  Lynn. 

She  found  herself  in  the  centre  then  of  the 
steep  rugged  way,  and  in  a  few  seconds, 
saving  her  two  disconsolate  servants,  she 
found  herself  there  alone,  for — "  Yee-hoop  1" 
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the  coachman  cried  once  more  to  his  horses, 
loosening  the  reins,  shaking  their  heads 
violently  as  he  shouted,  cracking  his  long- 
whip,  and  jangling  the  harness-bells,  and 
suddenly  away  went  his  steeds,  relieved  of 
three  solid  burdens,  away,  galloping  at  a 
rattling  pace,  towards  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
Lady  Anna  was  left  to  wend  her  way  up 
wearily  as  she  best  could. 

The  sun  was  still  fierce  and  glaring,  the 
heat  was  intense,  and  so,  very  slowly  and 
with  halting  footsteps,  Lady  Anna  climbed 
the  steep.  Still  more  haltingly  she  was 
followed  by  her  faithful  but  most  dis- 
couraging attendants,  of  which  one  looked 
driven  to  the  very  outer  verge  of  all  dignity 
and  endurance,  and  the  other  was  hopelessly 
dissolved  in  tears.  Lady  Anna  heeded  neither 
of  them,  but  went  courageously  on.  She  soon 
saw  the  carriage  reach  the  hill  top,  and  there 
the  coachman  waited,  perhaps  politely  for  his 
freight  to  catch  him  up  and  get  in  again, 
more  probably  to  speculate  as  to  what 
he    should    next    do.      When,    after    many 
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minutes  of  weary  climbing,  they  readied  him, 
they  found  the  latter  was  indeed  the  case, 
for  he  was  now  looking  blankly  before 
him  at  two  winding  sloping  roads  that  led 
both  down  into  the  hollows  below.  One 
seemed  to  stretch  away  into  the  distant 
country,  while  the  other  disappeared  into  the 
russet  woods  of  the  valley,  and  looked  as 
if  it  might  possibly  lead  to  St.  Hilaire,  but 
the  man  was  undecided  whether  to  follow  it. 
The  prospect  from  here  was  splendid — far  up 
on  the  high  coteau  above  them,  towered  still 
in  view,  the  turrets  of  St.  Hilaire.  The  leaf- 
less woods  on  the  sloping  sides  of  the  little 
valley  which  lay  between  them  and  the 
chateau,  clustered  deep  down  and  also 
high  up  on  the  opposite  side — it  hid  the 
chateau,  all  save  the  higher  turrets,  from  their 
view  from  where  they  now  stood,  and  it 
grew  thick  and  close  round  the  gardens 
and  screened  every  building  that  might 
lie  on  the  slopes  between.  Only  half  way 
down  the  sides  of  the  valley  there  rose  into 
the  still  air  a  soft  wreath  of  feathery  smoke, 
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floating  away  above  the  tops  of  tlie  brown 
trees,  and  curling  far  down  the  hollow  below 
them.  It  revealed  that  some  house  or  cottage 
was  hidden  snugly  in  the  clustering  wood 
over  there  ;  and  this  bit  of  blue  smoke  caught 
Lady  Anna's  eye,  as  she  paused  and  meditated, 
for  it  spoke  of  comfort  and  welcome  and  habi- 
tation, of  some  one  neighbourly  and  near,  of  a 
fireside,  and  a  .cosy  homestead — it  seemed 
to  speak  in  contradiction  to  the  still  and 
solitary  aspect  of  Chateau  de  St.  Hilaire — and 
it  spoke  to  her  thus  at  her  journey's  end,  with 
curious  force  and  sweetness, — that  bit  of  curl- 
ing smoke. 

''  What  are  we  to  do  ?"  she  said  to  the 
coachman  presently,  for  he  did  not  request 
her  to  enter  the  carriage,  and  he  w^as  still 
looking  confusedly  around. 

Mr.  Bullman  stood  respectful,  "  at  ease,''  a 
few  paces  behind  her  ladyship  ;  Mrs.  Red- 
bridge  had  sat  dow^n  by  the  ditch  side,  and 
dried  her  tears. 

'*  Dieu  salt  /"  the  man  answered,  shrugging 
his  shoulders  with  emphatic  grimaces  of  dis- 
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gust.  "  I  do  not  know  my  way  no  more  than 
an  owl.  Whether  to  go  up,  or  go  down,  or 
turn  round  and  go  back  again  I  cannot  tell. 
These  valleys  here  on  the  coteaux  are  too 
much  for  me,  and — pardon,  Madame — but  I 
am  not  of  this  country  myself,  I  come  from 
the  side  of  the  Cauteret,  I  do." 

'*  As  if  I  cared  where  you  come  from,"  ex- 
claimed Lady  Anna  indignantly,  roused  at 
length  from  her  wonted  composure  of  de- 
meanour and  address  ;  "  what  do  you  mean  by 
undertaking  to  drive  a  lady  and  a  stranger 
to  a  place  which  you  do  not  know  ?" 

The  man  shrugged  his  shoulders  again. 

'*  Pardon,  Madame,  but  I  thought  I  did 
know.  I  have  often  driven  parties  round  the 
country  this  way,  in  view  of  St.  Hilaire,  and 
how  was  I  to  tell  that  the  chateau  was  so 
difficult  to  reach." 

"  Bah  !  And  now,  what  do  you  intend  to 
dor 

''  I  do  not  know !"  exclaimed  the  coachman 
again,  with  surly  resignation  to  the  inevitable  ; 
"  stay  where  I  am,  I  suppose,  till  my  horses 
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are  rested,  then  find  the  way  somehow  to 
where  Madame  desires  to  go." 

*'  Could  we  not  make  inquiries,  my  lady  T 
murmured  Bullman  presently  from  behind. 
"  Some  of  they  rustics,  my  lady,  such  as  we 
saw  down  the  road  a  bit,  might  know  the 
way  to  the  castle.  We  might  institoot  in- 
quiries, if  your  ladyship  pleases." 

*' Of  course,  yes!"  exclaimed  Lady  Anna. 
"  That  will  be  the  very  best  thing  to  do. 
But  I  see  no  peasants  now,  Bullman." 

"  Perhaps,  my  lady,  from  his  elevated  posi- 
tion, the  coachman  might,"  insinuated  Bull- 
man  discreetly. 

*'  Ah,  yes,  so  !  Coachman,"  again  she  con- 
tinued, addressing  the  man  in  French,  ''  why 
do  you  not  inquire  your  way  T 

"  Ah,  ha  !"  he  said,  with  a  sardonic  laugh  ; 
"  very  easy,  just  what  we  should  do,  Madame  ,* 
only  there  is  no  one  to  ask.  Nothing  on  this 
side  the  valley,  but — hold  1"  he  exclaimed 
suddenly,  standing  up  on  his  box,  and  looking 
round  from  side  to  side  as  he  spoke,  as  if  her 
remark  had  inspired  him  with  a  new  idea ; 
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*'  ah  !  I  declare,  down  across  ttie  shoulder  of 
the  hill,  I  see  one  little  house.  If  Madame 
would  send  her  courier  there,  he  might  indeed 
find  somebody  to  be  our  guide." 

"  An  excellent  idea !  I  see  the  cottage 
plainly,"  exclaimed  Lady  Anna  ;  "  and.  Bull- 
man,"  she  continued,  recovering  her  dignity 
again,  and  giving  her  orders  with  all  her  usual 
ceremony  and  composure,  "  Builman,  you  will 
just  please  step  to  that  cottage,  see,  its 
chimneys  are  quite  visible  above  that  low 
group  of  trees  ;  you  will  just  step  there,  and 
present  Lady  Anna  Erie's  compliments,  and 
say — no,  I  forgot,  not  that  exactly — but, 
please,  simply  state  that  Lady  Anna  Erie,  of 
Erie's  Lynn,  waits  on  the  hill  above  here, 
and  will  feel  obliged  by  their  sending  at  once 
a  person  to  show  her  the  road  to  St.  Hilaire." 

BuUman  bowed  instantly  his  obedience, 
with  a  state  and  ceremony  that  rivalled  her 
own  ;  but  still  he  hesitated. 

"  Your  ladyship's  orders,"  he  murmured, 
*  ^  are  my  law  ;  but,  a  thousand  pardons,  my 
la  dy,  the  idea  is  admirable  ;    but  there  is  a 
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little  di£Piculty  about  the  speech  on  my  part — 
a  hesitation  ;  I  am  sure  your  ladyship  will 
excuse  and  understand." 

"  The  speech !  the  language  you  mean. 
Oh,  good  gracious,  Bullman,  I  quite  forgot. 
Ah,  well,  the  coachman  must  go,  and  you  can 
hold  the  horses,  eh  ?" 

"  Well,  my  lady,"  demurred  Bullman,  '^  if 
now  it  was  an  English  pair  ;  but  they  French 
critturs — indeed,  my  lady,  I  doubt  it,  if  an 
accident  were  to  occur  now  to  impede  your 
ladyship's  progress " 

"  Pshaw !  well,  what,  I  ask  you,  is  to  be 
done  ?" 

Bullman  looked  sadly  towards  the  roof  of 
the  little  cottage  nestling  in  the  group  of 
brown  trees,  from  which  their  succour  was  to 
€ome,  and  then  he  glanced  back  at  Lady 
Anna  again  ;  a  meek  and  wistful  expression 
came  over  his  pompous  countenance. 

*'  Ah,  well,  it  is  not  for  me  to  suggest,  my 
lady,"  he  said ;  "  but  your  ladyship  has  that 
fine  command  over  the  difficulties  of  the 
French  tongue  that  I  would  almost  venture 
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to  insinuate  that  if  I  accompanied  your  lady- 
ship— " 

*^  You  mean  to  say,  Bullman,  that  I  must 
go  myself ;  that  is  a  pretty  pass  to  come  to  ; 
if  I  want  anything  done  I  must  do  it ;  if  I 
want  an  errand  carried  I  must  carry  it  myself. 
Well !" 

"I  do  not  see  any  one  about  the  cottage," 
broke  in  the  coachman  impatiently,  "or  I 
could  shout  to  them  from  here  to  come  ;  but 
if  you  will  send  your  man  to  knock  at  the 
door  or  window,  Madame,  it  might  be  a  good 
thing.  For  me,  I  cannot  leave  these  horses, 
or  they  will  yet  have  the  carriage  over  the 
edge." 

"  Go,  go,"  he  added  emphatically,  to  Bull- 
man,  pointing  at  the  same  time  with  much 
energy  at  the  distant  cottage  roof. 

*'Come,^'  said  Lady  Anna  in  a  very  dignified 
accent ;  and  she  set  forth.  Bullman  stepped 
a  few  paces  behind  her,  while  Bedbridge 
dragged  herself  up  slowly  from  out  the  ditch, 
followed  at  some  distance,  drying  her  eyes 
disconsolately  as  she  went  along. 
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fADY  ANNA  crossed  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  walking  wearily  again 
over  the  hot  road.  The  sun  was 
sinking  now  into  gorgeous  masses  of  crimson 
clouds  that  rose,  piled  up  one  above  the  other, 
away  beyond  the  farthest  horizon  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  the  broad  level  rays  of  light  came 
straight  across  the  valleys  and  hill-tops, 
bathing  the  whole  glorious  landscape  in  a 
ruddy  glow ;  and  Lady  Anna  paused,  in  spite 
of  herself,  to  exclaim  and  gaze  as  the  splen- 
dour and  richness  and  bewitching  beauty  of 
the  scene  broke  for  the  first  time  upon  her 
realisation,  as  on  her  view. 
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Gilbert's  enthusiasm  recurred  to  her — her 
cheek  flushed  with  unwonted  emotion,  and 
tears  welled  up  unbidden  to  her  eyes  ;  for  the 
thought  came  back  to  her  of  all  his  glowing 
descriptions  :  of  his  passionate  enthusiasm ; 
of  his  tenderness  for  this,  as  he  had  once 
called  it,  "  the  paradise  of  his  romance/'  It 
all  rushed  over  her — full  of  thrilHng  memories. 
And  these  were  Gilbert's  mountains  !  — 
these  the  snowy  peaks  in  which  he  had  so 
delighted — the  smiling  sun-lit  valleys  he  had 
loved  so  well — the  land  of  his  dreams — the 
home  of  his  heart— the  shrine  of  all  his  devo- 
tion ;  there  it  lay  outstretched  in  its  richness 
and  its  glory  and  its  beauty  before  her  now. 
At  last  she  almost  echoed  his  enthusiasm,  as 
her  heart  beat ;  and  her  tired  eyes  wandered 
across  the  valleys  and  the  coteaux  tops 
towards  that  glorious  horizon,  where  the 
snowy  crests  pierced  the  evening  sky. 

In  the  foreground,  a  little  down  the  hill 
among  the  trees,  lay  the  cottage  ;  and  after  a 
few  moments  pause  Lady  Anna  walked  on 
again,  and  went  straight  towards  it.     It  was  a 
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low-roofed,  poor  little  place,  with  grey-marled 
walls;  a  deep  porch  and  low-latticed  windows  ; 
a  straggling  vine-garden  led  up  to  it;  a  shaggy- 
goat  browsed  on  a  plot  of  grass  close  to  the  door; 
some  red  earthen  pots  stood  about  under  the 
porch-leads  ;  a  thin  blue  smoke  rose  from  the 
chimney  ;  the  house  was  evidently  inhabited, 
though  no  one  was  to  be  seen.     It  was  poor 
and    comfortless ;    but    a    wild    picturesque 
little    spot,    the    grand   background    of    the 
mountains  rising  all  around  it,  and  the  broad 
rays  of  the  sunset  bathing  it  in  crimson  light. 
"  If  you  please,   my  lady,   shall  I  knock  T 
said  Bullman,    as    Lady    Anna   still  paused. 
*'  The  'ouse  do  seem  inhabited,  to  judge  from 
the  bit  of  smoke;  but  it  is  astonishing  quiet." 
"  Ah,  hush  !''  exclaimed  Lady  Anna,  as  her 
footstep  trod  the  threshold  ;  and  she  paused 
again,  for  Bullman's  discreet  speech  and  sug- 
gestion  had   been   interrupted   by   a   sound 
that  at  that  moment  stole  out  softly  upon  her 
ear.     "Hush!  hush!"  she  said  again,  and  she 
remained  still,  and  listened. 
It    was    the    low   sound   of    singing   that 
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reached  her,   comingf  from   within  the  little 
humble  door ;  of  singing  so  sweet,  so  soft,  so 
musical,  and  so  wonderfully  sympathetic  that 
Lady    Anna — whose     nerves    were    already 
touched  by  the  fatigue  and  excitements  ot 
her  journey,   and  by  the  heart-thrilling  as- 
sociations   and    influence    of    that    glorious 
sunset    view  —  listened,     hushed     and     ar- 
rested  with   a   wonderful   echo    of   softened 
feeling — moving    somewhere    deeply    within 
her,  and  glistening  in  the   reflection  of  her 
eyes.     She  was  very  tired,  she  thought,  and 
that  was   surely  why  the    simple   song,    the 
cooing  strains  of  a  peasant  woman,  doubtless 
hushing  her  child  to  sleep,  should  thus  touch 
her  so  strangely  ;  but  truly  it  was  very  beau- 
tiful, and  in  silence   she  remained  listening 
still — the  notes  of  the  soft  voice  stealing  out 
to  her.     It  was,  as  she  imagined,  a  Basque 
peasant  song  : 

"  Ichusou  urac  haudi, 
Eztu  ondoric  agueri ;" 

were  the  words  that  came  floating  out  to  her. 
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chanted  to  that  music  of  the  mountains  that  is 
at  once  so  soothing  and  sympathetic,  so  wild 
and  sweet  and  strange  ;  it  was  in  truth  a  song 
that  the  peasants  of  the  far-away  ranges,  or 
the  Escuara  Gipsies  sing  on  such  sunset  even- 
ings to  soothe  the  little  children  to  sleep. 

"  Pasaco  ninsaqueni  aiidic 
Maitea  icustea  gatic," 

came  the  thrilling  cadence,  rising  and  falling 
again  and  again,  and  Lady  Anna  listened. 
A  few  minutes,  and  then  suddenly,  with 
quickened  curiosity,  she  pushed  the  door 
gently  open,  just  a  little  way — she  saw  into 
the  room.  Then  again  she  paused ;  she 
slightly  started,  and  stepped  backward  and 
was  silent  again.  She  had  opened  the  door 
so  quietly  that  she  had  been  unheard,  and  the 
singing  went  on  still,  and  it  continued  so 
thrilling  and  so  sweet — that  it  was  little 
w^onder  she  shrank  from  interrupting  it  ; 
besides,  the  scene  before  her  was  strange  and 
unexpected  enough  to  induce  her  thus  to 
pause  and  gaze. 

Through   a   small    lattice   on   the  western 
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side    the    sun-rays    streamed  into  the   little 
square    room,    bathing    its    inmates    with   a 
warm  golden  glow  ;  it  touched  everything,  all 
the  poor  little   humble   pieces  of   furniture, 
with  bright  colour  and  light ;  it  glistened  on 
the  copper  pans  and  platters  on  the  shelves  ; 
it  deepened  the  red  tints  of  the  earthen  dishes, 
the  jugs  and  water-cruches  of  quaint  classical 
form  that  stood  about  on  the  table  and  on 
the   ground.     It  seemed  quite  to  extinguish 
the  lustre  and  flame  of  a  small  log-fire  that 
burnt   in  the  black  chimney  ;  it  lit  up  the 
picturesque  figure  and  bright- coloured  petti- 
coat and  kerchief  of  a  peasant  woman,  who 
stood  with  her  back  turned  to  Lady  Anna  in 
the  centre  of  the  room  ;  it  fell  in  warm  soft 
rays  across  a  rough  wooden  bed  in  which  lay 
(apparently   sleeping)   a   sick  and  pain-worn 
child  ;  and  it  crowned  as  with  a  halo  of  glory 
the  dusky  hair  and  uncovered  head  of  a  young 
and  graceful  woman,  who  sat,  her  face  turned 
also  from  the  doorway,  chanting  her  sweet 
music  by  the  sick  child's  bed.     Both  she  and 
the  mother,  for  surely  she  ivas  the  mother,  that 
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peasant  who  stood  there,  her  whole  attitude 
speaking  watchful  anxiety  and  concern,  both 
were  so  occupied  in  watching  the  little  suffer- 
ing one  as  she  dropped  asleep  under  the 
soothing  power  of  that  soft-rippling  voice, 
that  they  did  not  notice  that  the  door  had 
opened,  nor  that  any  one  stood  watching 
them  there.  The  lady  sang  on,  sitting  per- 
fectly still  and  absorbed,  a  curious  and  lovely 
picture — that  halo  of  the  golden  sunset 
resting  upon  her  waving  hair,  her  long  skirts 
sweeping  the  ground  beside  her,  her  hat  lying 
on  a  stool  a  few  yards  away,  her  graceful 
figure  bending,  her  hands  clasped  upon  her 
knee,  her  head  moving  gently  to  and  fro  with 
the  floating  rise  and  fall  of  the  low  soft 
cadence  of  her  song. 

Suddenly  the  peasant  woman  moved — some 
sound  from  without,  from  Bullman  or  Red- 
bridge  in  their  desolation  in  the  distance  must 
have  reached  her  ear  ;  she  moved,  she  turned, 
and  she  saw  Lady  Anna. 

"  Cielo !"  she  exclaimed  in  her  Basque 
tongue,  and  in  a  low  suppressed  voice  of  sur- 
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prise.  "  Cielo  !  Madame,  what  will  you  ?  Do 
you  want  to  enter  here  ?"  And  she  sprang 
forward  with  a  glance  of  anxiety  towards  her 
child  fearful  lest  it  should  be  disturbed. 

At  the  same  time,  with  the  instinctive  hos- 
pitality of  her  race,  she  threw  the  door  open, 
and  at  her  exclamation  and  movement  the 
singing  ceased,  for  at  that  instant  the  lady 
had  also  heard.  She  hushed  her  song,  she 
turned  round,  and  the  unknown  faces  of 
Lady  Anna  Erie  and  Mr.  Bullman  met  her 
eye.  In  a  moment  she  had  sprung  to  her 
feet.  Who  they  were — what  they  wanted 
at  that  hour  and  at  that  distance  from  the 
town  she  could  not  know,  but  still  she  hurried 
forward  without  delay.  Enough,  she  saw 
strangers  and  English,  as  she  detected  before 
she  spoke  one  word,  and  it  was  her  duty  to 
arrest  them.  She  came  quickly  forward,  and 
without  the  slightest  hesitation  laid  her  hand 
upon  Lady  Anna's  arm. 

"  Will  you  be  so  very  kind  as  to  tell  me," 
began  that  lady  in  her  slow  and  very  stum- 
bling French,  but  she  had  scarcely  time  to 
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say  even  so  much  before  those  two  soft  eager 
hands  were  clasped  eagerly  over  hers,  she 
Was  drawn  back  with  gentle  force  and  deter- 
mination into  the  garden,  and  a  clear  voice 
was  saying  to  her  in  rapid  accents,  and  in 
English  almost  as  pure  as  her  own  : 

"You  must  not  go  in  there — pardon  me, 
Madame,  but  indeed  you  must  not,  that  poor 
child  is  ill,  very  ill  I  fear,  with  a  most  malig- 
nant fever,  and  the  doctor  assured  me  no  one 
can  with  any  safety  breathe  the  air  of  the 
room.     You  must  not  go  in." 

"  A  malignant  fever  !"  screamed  Mrs.  Eed- 
bridge,  who,  at  the  appearance  of  that  elegant- 
looking  little  lady,  had  come  hastily  within 
earshot  of  where  she  stood.  "Malignant 
fever,  indeed!  My  lady,  my  lady,  what 
next  T  and  she  beat  a  rapid  retreat  again  to- 
wards the  garden  gate. 

"Ahem,  my  lady,"  began  Bullman  also, 
stepping  briskly  backward  from  the  perilous 
proximity  of  the  door. 

But  Lady  Anna  heeded  neither  of  them  ; 
she    was    listening   still   to  the   rapid  eager 
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accents  of  the  unknown  speaker,  and  she  was 
g'azing,  having  not  yet  uttered  a  word,  upon 
the  strange  unfamihar  lovehness  of  the  coun- 
tenance, as  the  stranger  stood,  her  hands  still 
clasping  Lady  Anna's,  her  eyes  glowing  in  the 
sun-rays,  full  of  earnest  expression  and  deep 
and  clear  in  their  reflection  as  two  limpid 
wells  of  light. 

"  You  must  not  go  in,"  she  still  repeated, 
her  voice  falling  with  a  soft  musical  intona- 
tion, and  with  a  slight  foreign  accent  upon 
the  last  syllable  of  her  words.  "  You  must 
not  go  in." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Lady  Anna  softly,  answer- 
ing the  vivid  speaking  expression  of  the  coun- 
tenance more  than  the  words,  and  seeming  to 
give  utterance  within  herself  to  the  quick 
strange  impression  its  singular  beauty  had 
made  upon  her,  "  and  yet  you  have  been  in 
there." 

"  I  ?  Ah  yes ;  why  not  ?"  she  answered, 
turning  her  face  a  little  away  with  a  quiet 
look  of  curious  pain  flashing  across  it,  "  what 
does  it  matter  for  me  T    And  then  she  turned 
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again  and  looked  straight  up  at  Lady  Anna, 
and — another  expression,  a  sudden  gleam  of 
surprise,  of  inquiry,  of  perplexity,  came  over 
her  face ;  she  scanned  the  cold  handsome 
countenance  before  her,  and  noted  the  clear- 
cut  features,  the  curl  of  the  lip,  and  the  droop 
of  the  eyes.  Was  it  a  countenance  unknown 
to  her  ?  Had  she  never  looked  upon  the  fine- 
drawn outline  of  these  Deningham  features 
before  ?  She  gazed  wonderingly  an  instant, 
and  then  she  spoke  again. 

*^  Can  I  do  anything  for  you,  madam  ?  Do 
you  want  any  one  ?  Are  you  not  in  search  of 
something,  that  you  stop  on  your  evening 
drive  to  open  this  cottage  door  ?  Can  I  do 
anything  for  you  T 

Then  it  came  flashing  out  upon  her,  sud- 
denly and  instantly,  the  cold  brilliancy  of  the 
beautiful  Deningham  smile,  the  smile  that  on 
Gilbert's  lips  so  resembled  his  mother's, 
though  she  rarely  reflected  the  sweet  kind 
light  of  his  bright  blue  eyes. 

Lady  Anna  bowed  courteously  now,  and 
with    a    rapid   flash    her   lips     parted    and 
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her  face  lit  up  for  a  moment,  and  in  tHat 
smile  her  questioner  recognised  her  before 
she  spoke  another  word.  The  two  eager 
hands  that  had  clasped  Lady  Anna's  relaxed 
their  hold,  and  dropped  slowly  away,  and  the 
lady  retired  back  a  step,  and  looked  up  with 
irrepressible  astonishment  in  her  gaze.  Her 
lips  parted,  and  seemed  to  tremble  with  mute 
consternation  as  Lady  Anna,  still  courteously 
smiling,  proceeded  to  say,  "  You  can  certainly 
do  something  for  me  if  you  will  be  so  very 
kind,  though,  indeed,  the  comfort  of  finding 
you  here  to  speak  English  to  me  seems  to 
demand  so  much  gratitude  for  the  moment  as 
to  make  me  forgetful  of  everything  else.  But 
you  can,  indeed,  help  me.'' 

"  Will  you  command  me  T  murmured  the 
other  again,  and  a  tremulous  emotion  seemed 
to  break  into  her  voice — she  could  scarcely 
control  it ;  but  Lady  Anna  was  not  quick 
in  her  perceptions,  and  she  noticed  nothing- 
peculiar  in  the  sudden  feeling  that  quivered 
over  the  lovely  face ;  quite  unconscious  she 
continued  :  "I  have  lost  my  way ;  I  have  a 
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stupid  coachman.  We  are  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  valley,  he  tells  me,  and  he  posi- 
tively cannot  drive  me  to  the  Chateau  de  St. 
Hilaire." 

To  St.  Hilaire !  All  doubt,  if  there  had 
been  any,  of  Lady  Anna's  identity  had 
vanished  now. 

"To  St.  Hilaire?"  the  strange  lady  re- 
peated, and  she  scanned  her  questioner's  face 
again,  but  no  glance  of  recognition  of  her  own 
identity  was  visible  there.  What  should  she 
say  or  do  ?  Lady  Anna  looked  pale  and  worn- 
out,  but  still  perfectly  unconscious,  as  her 
unknown  friend  repeated,  "  To  St.  Hilaire  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  to  the  Chateau  de  St.  Hilaire ; 
I  intend  to  visit  my  sister.  My  carriage  is 
on  the  eminence  there.  Will  you  be  so 
obliging  as  to  cause  some  one  to  direct  us  ?" 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  the  other  in  soft 
accents,  "  but  it  is  a  long  way  round  from 
this  point  by  the  carriage-entrance  to  the 
grounds  of  St.  Hilaire.  Your  coachman  has 
come  quite  the  wrong  way ;  but — "  and  she 
laughed  a  little  low  quaint  laugh  to  herself 
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at  a  curious  suddenly-recurring  memory — "  I 
have  known  people  make  that  same  mistake 
before." 

"  Dear  me,  how  very  tiresome  !"  exclaimed 
Lady  Anna. 

"  But  you  wish  to  go  to  St.  Hilaire,"  con- 
tinued the  other,  '^  to  visit  the  Marquise  ? 
But,  Madame,  do  you  know  that  there  is 
nobody  at  the  chateau  at  present  ?" 

"  No  one  at  the  chateau  ?  What !'"'  ex- 
claimed Lady  Anna,  remembering,  with  sud- 
den consternation,  that  in  her  hurry  and 
excitement  and  impatience  she  had  never 
announced  her  visit.  "Is  my  sister,  is  the 
Marquise  de  St.  Hilaire  away  T 

"  Yes,  Madame,  they  are  all  away.  They 
have  gone  to  Biarritz  for  a  fortnight  or  more. 
Of  course  the  Marquise  could  not  have  ex- 
pected you  at  this  period.  Surely  not,  Ma- 
dame ;  surely  not,  indeed  T 

"  No,  sure  enough,  she  did  not  expect  me,'* 
said  Lady  Anna  curtly  ;  "  I  did  not  announce 
myself  as,  perhaps,  I  should  have  done ;  but 
I   had  business  with  my  sister,"  she  added 
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gloomily.  "  I  wished  to  see  her  quickly,  so 
without  waiting  to  write  to  her  I  came  off 
at  once/' 

"  Ah  !  what  a  pity !"  said  her  unknown 
friend  slowly.  '^  How  grieved  the  dear  Mar- 
quise will  be.'' 

"  But  I  presume  the  whole  household  is  not 
gone,"  continued  Lady  Anna  brusquely.  *'  I 
dare  say  I  shall  find  a  servant  or  two  to  look 
after  me  until  my  sister's  return." 

"  Surely,"  was  the  reply.  "  You  will  be 
received  with  all  proper  attention,  rest  as- 
sured, Madame,  and  a  telegram  shall  be  sent 
to  the  Marquise  without  delay.  But  still  I 
fear,  for  your  comfort  and  requirements,  there 
is  scarcely  sufficient  —  the  upper  servants 
accompanied  the  family.  The  Vicomte  was 
married,  Madame,  as  of  course  you  know,  last 
spring.  He  has  been  in  Spain  with  his  wife 
lately,  and  has  just  come  back,  and  they  have 
gone  to  meet  him ;  but  the  Marquise  will 
certainly  return  immediately,  when  she  hears 
that  you  have  arrived." 

"  Dear  me,    dear    me !"   exclaimed    Lady 
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Anna,  "how  tiresome  it  all  is  to  be  sure. 
Here  am  I  at  the  top  of  the  wrong  hill,  and 
at  the  end  of  my  long  journey,  and  it  seems 
there  will  be  nobody  to  meet  me  after  all." 
And,  overcome  with  fatigue  and  disappoint- 
ment, the  stately  old  lady's  composure  very 
nearly  gave  way.  The  other  looked  up  at  her 
sympathetically,  and  with  tender  wondering 
eyes  for  a  moment,  and  then  she  said,  very 
low  : 

"  And  you  are  the  sister  of  the  Marquise 
de  St.  Hilaire,  Madame  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  of  course,  Violet  de  St.  Hilaire 
is  my  only  sister,  I  tell  you,  and  I  am  Lady 
Anna  Erie." 

The  soft  lovely  face  that  she  looked  upon 
was  bent  again  as  she  spoke,  and  there  came 
no  answer,  while  Lady  Anna  turned  away  and 
looked  petulantly  around.  She  was  annoyed 
beyond  endurance  at  last.  Suddenly  the 
other  said  hesitatingly,  as  if  uncertain  how 
much  it  really  became  her  to  say  : 

"You  are  the  sister  of  the  dear  Marquise, 
and  I,  Madame — I  think  I  may  say — I  am 
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her  friend.  In  her  absence  can  I  do  nothing  ? 
May  I  venture,  although  I  am  a  stranger, 
indeed —  " 

*'  A  stranger  1"  exclaimed  Lady  Anna ; 
"perhaps  so  ten  minutes  ago,  my  dear,  but 
I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  and  to  hear  you 
speaking  English  in  this  desolate  place,  that 
you  do  not  feel  in  the  least  a  stranger  to  me. 
Indeed,  unless  you  will  guide  me,  I  have  not 
a  notion  where  to  go." 

The  two  soft  hands  were  lying  on  hers 
again,  before  she  had  ceased  to  speak. 

"  Will  you  let  me  guide  you,  Madame  ?" 
came  the  murmured  answer  to  her  last  words, 
uttered  with  a  curious  deferential  solicitude. 
"  Will  you  come  with  me  ?  I  am  sure  you 
need  rest  and  refreshment.  Will  you  come 
although  I  am  a  stranger  to  you,  Madame, 
although  you  know  not  whom  I  may  be  ?" 

"  Whoever  you  are,  my  dear,"  replied  Lady 
Anna,  touched  beyond  her  usual  control  by 
the  tender  uncommon  beauty  of  the  face 
raised  with  such  wistful  deference  towards 
her  own.     "  Whoever  you  may  be,  you  are  a 
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saint  on  earth,  or  you  \vould  not  be  in  tliere^^ 
she  added,  nodding  with  solemn  significance 
towards  the  door  that  had  been  closed  behind 
them. 

"  Ah  !  my  poor  little  patient,"  said  the 
other  gently,  '^  I  have  left  her  doing  well.  I 
can  slip  away  easily  now." 

"  That  was  a  Christian  duty,  my  dear — a 
Christian  duty,"  said  Lady  Anna,  with  stern 
emphasis  again. 

"  Ah,  no  !  There  is  no  question  of  duty 
• — these  people  are  my  dear  familiar  friends  ; 
naturally  they  send  for  me  in  their  troubles, 
as  in  their  simple  joys.  But  now,  Madame, 
may  I  not  guide  you.  You  must  be  tired 
indeed.  Will  you  come  with  me  really,  will 
you  let  me  show  you  the  way  T 

"  The  way  to  St.  Hilaire — I  shall  indeed 
be  grateful.  And  see  my  two  servants  are 
just  down  the  road,  we  need  not  trouble  you 
far,  only  to  direct  the  coachman." 

"  But  the  way  to  St.  Hilaire,  dear  Madame, 
at  least  the  carriage  way,  is  several  miles 
round  the  coteaux  from  where  we  now  are. 
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You  cannot  reach  the  chateau  from  this  side 
except  on  foot  through  the  gardens.  And 
you  will  find  nothing  ready  for  your  reception 
at  the  chateau.  Will  you  not  adopt  another 
plan  ?  Will  you  not  accompany  me  where  I 
would  lead  you,  and  let  your  servant  go  round 
with  the  carriage,  and  apprise  them  of  your 
arrival  at  St.  Hilaire  ?" 

"  And  meantime  I  am  to  go — where  ?"  said 
Lady  Anna. 

"  Where  I  will  lead  you.  Will  you  not 
accompany  me  by  the  footpath  to  the  chateau 
through  the  gardens — it  is  no  distance  indeed. 
May  I  be  your  guide,  dear  Madame  ?  May  I 
not  lead  you  to  my  own  little  home  for  re- 
freshment and  repose  ?" 

*'  I  will  gladly  accompany  you,  my  dear," 
said  Lady  Anna,  ''for  I  am  tired  out  and 
weary  indeed.  I  feel  as  if  my  journey  had 
been  a  long  one  ;  and  I  know  not,  after  all, 
what  I  may  have  found  at  its  end." 

"  Will  you  come  then  ?"  whispered  the 
other  softly,  and  she  drew  the  old  lady's  hand 
within  her  arm;  and  they  turned  up  the  hill 
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till  they  reached  the  carriage,  and  after  a  few 
words  of  explanation  and  direction  to  the  ser- 
vants, they  turned  down  the  hill  together 
again,  through  the  wood  into  the  hollow,  across 
the  rustic  bridge  that  spanned  the  rivulet, 
then  up  the  bank  by  the  winding  path. 

The  old  lady  walked  now  with  tottering 
and  weary  footsteps,  wholly  unlike  her  usual 
self,  and  sheleantgladly  on  the  younger  woman, 
on  whose  arm  the  clinging  touch  of  the  frail 
and  trembling  fingers  thrilled  with  an  inten- 
sity of  feeling  she  could  scarcely  suppress. 
They  reached  the  road  that  ran  round  the  wall 
beneath  hanging  creepers  and  roses ;  they 
crossed  it  and  passed  through  a  gate  at  which 
Gilbert  had  lingered  often,  and  for  the  first 
time  one  autumn  evening,  now  eighteen 
months  ago ;  and  slowly  and  with  halting 
paces  Lady  Anna  walked  on,  still  letting  her 
young  hostess  lead  and  support  her — on  over 
the  lawn,  among  the  flower-beds,  and  through 
the  lattice  window,  that  stood  open  as  usual, 
revealing  the  quaint  interior  of  the  room. 

Lady  Anna    found    herself  drawn   gently 
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across  the  threshold  and  towards  the  fire-place, 
while  soft  words  of  welcome  fell  pleasantly  on 
her  ears. 

The  room  looked  pretty  and  inviting,  and 
Lady  Anna,  tired  out  beyond  all  power  of 
astonishment  or  curiosity,  yielded  unresist- 
ingly to  the  sense  of  comfort  that  thus  greeted 
her  at  the  end  of  her  weary  way.  She  had 
gone  through  so  many  strange .  experiences 
since  she  had  left  Erie's  Lynn  that  this  little 
curious  episode  in  her  journey  towards  St. 
Hilaire  chimed  in  naturally  with  all  the  rest  ; 
and  without  any  resistance  or  question,  she 
allowed  herself  to  be  quietly  divested  of  her 
travelling  cloak  and  to  be  set  down  in  home- 
like proximity  to  the  chimney-corner  ;  and 
there  she  sat,  quite  exhausted  and  silent  for 
some  minutes,  scarcely  realising  any  peculiarity 
in  her  situation  or  noticing  her  little  hostess, 
who  moved  about  administering  to  her  com- 
fort with  quiet  and  noiseless  efforts.  She  left 
Lady  Anna  quietly  to  recover  herself  for  a  few 
minutes,  then,  in  low  soothing  accents,  she 
said  : 
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"  You  must  be  tired  indeed,  dear  lady,  and 
I  know  you  will  like  a  cup  of  tea.  Stay,  I 
will  order  it  for  you  directly.  Rest  quietly  ; 
I  will  soon  return." 

And  with  that  she  was  gone,  closing  the 
door  gently  behind  her,  and  leaving  the  room 
to  silence  and  repose.  Repose  indeed  Lady 
Anna  found  it. 

After  the  long  strain  of  the  railway  journey, 
with  sleepless  nights  and  weary  days,  how 
luxurious  seemed  the  low  chair  into  which  she 
had  been  placed ;  how  refreshing  the  complete 
stillness  and  comfort  of  the  room  ;  how  plea- 
sant, now  the  sun  had  set  and  the  evening 
chills  began  to  fall,  was  the  glow  that  reached 
her  from  the  wood  fire.  How  tired  she  felt, 
and  how  strangely  and  completely  at  rest. 

She  sank  gradually  back  into  the  depths  of 
the  chair  ;  the  soothing  influence  of  stillness 
fell  softly  over  her  spirit  ;  she  ceased  little  by 
little  to  remember  her  weariness — her  eyelids 
closed,  her  hands  were  folded  softly  and 
placidly  one  over  the  other,  and  she  fell 
asleep. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

AH  !    STAY. 

^j?j^ADY  ANNA  must  have  slept  long, 
for  the  night  had  fallen  when  she 
awoke.  She  opened  her  eyes 
slowly,  and  as  they  lit  on  her  surroundings 
she  started.  For  an  instant  she  could  not  re- 
member where  she  was.  She  remained  quiet, 
and  allowed  her  gaze  to  wander  round  the  room 
before  she  roused  herself  Perfect  stillness 
reigned,  save  for  the  soft  crackling  sound  of 
the  burning  wood,  and  the  only  light  was  from 
the  fire-flames  that  danced  up  bright  and  clear, 
showing  her,  as  her  eyes  travelled  slowly,  what 
a  strange-looking  room  it  was. 

She  had  been  so  tired  when  she  came  in, 
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and  had  entered  so  hurriedly,  and  had  fallen 
asleep  so  immediately  she  sat  down,  that  she 
had  noticed  nothing.  But  now,  in  the  flick- 
ering light,  the  curiously-lined  walls,  the 
jasper  vases,  the  easel  with  its  pictures,  and 
all  the  other  costly  furnishings  of  the  room 
met  her  wondering  gaze,  and  all  seemed 
strange  to  her, — and  yet  not  strange  !  like 
nothing  she  had  ever  seen,  most  certainly  ; 
and  yet  like  something  of  which  she  had  read 
or  heard. 

She  sat  up  that  she  might  see  better  after  a 
while,  moving  noiselessly  and  glancing  quietly 
around  ;  and  suddenly  she  perceived  her  un- 
known hostess  just  opposite  to  her — drawn 
back  into  the  shadow — sitting  quite  silent 
and  still.  Lady  Anna  looked  eagerly  across 
and  watched  her  for  a  moment.  She  could 
see  the  large  eyes  fixed  dreamily  on  the 
flames,  and  she  could  detect  that  they  were 
laden  with  grave  expression,  and  full  of 
some  saddening  thought — some  thought  that 
so  absorbed  the  thinker  that  she  remained 
unconscious  for   several   minutes  that   Lady 
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Anna  had  awoke  from  her  refreshing  slumbers 
and  was  gazing  with  much  wonder  and  com- 
passion into  her  face.  For  those  feelings 
were  stirred  withia  Lady  Anna's  heart  as 
she  w^atched  that  fair  young  countenance,  and 
traced  in  its  touching  aspect  some  sad  hidden 
story  of  pain.  She  looked  so  lovely  and  so 
resigned,  and  yet  so  intensely  sorrowful. 

Suddenly  she  turned  her  eyes  full,  as  she 
supposed,  upon  her  sleeping  guest,  and  she 
caught  the  old  lady's  gaze  fixed  full  upon  her, 
and  across  the  firelight  their  eyes  met  for  a 
moment  in  silence.  The  younger  woman's 
gaze  laden  with  a  weight  of  intense  emotion 
that  seemed  to  agonise  her  inwardly  and 
threatened  to  overcome  her  self-control ;  and 
Lady  Anna's  full  of  wondering  inquiry,  as  if 
her  instinct  strove  fruitlessly  to  read  the 
enigma  written  on  that  wistful  face. 

Lady  Anna  paused,  and  after  a  moment 
the  other  rose,  came  over  to  her,  and  with  a 
sudden  impulse  sank  on  her  knees  by  the  old 
lady's  side. 

"  You  feel  rested  ?"  she  said.     ^^  You  have 
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had  a  long  quiet  sleep,  Madame  ? — has  it 
done  you  good  ?" 

"  A  great  deal  of  good,  my  dear,"  replied 
Lady  Anna,  rousing  herself  with  energy. 
"  I  feel  quite  refreshed — much  better." 

"  I  am  so  glad — you  look  better ;  for  when 
you  entered  you  seemed  worn  out  indeed," 
continued  her  hostess  softly. 

"  Yes.  And  dear  me,  it  seems  all  so 
strange.  I  really  do  not  know  what  is  to 
become  of  me,"  began  Lady  Anna  again. 
"  Here  I  am,  and  my  sister  is  away,  and  there 
is  nobody  at  the  chateau,  and  what  on  earth,  I 
should  like  to  know,  am  I  to  do  ?" 

"  You  will  stay  here  to-night,  dear  lady," 
whispered  her  friend.  "  See,  it  is  now  dark, 
and  upstairs  all  is  ready  for  you.  You  will 
stay,  will  you  not  ?  You  will  not  refuse  to 
stay  and  rest  with  me  ?" 

"  R-efuse  ?  My  dear,  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
know.  I  have  never  travelled  before,  any- 
v/here,  at  any  time  of  my  life,  you  see,  and 
I  am  sure  I  don't  in  the  least  know  what 
to  do  !" 
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"  You  will   have  a  cup  of  tea  now,  dear 
Madame,  that  is  what  you  will  do,"  continued 
the  other,  rising.     "  See — your  tea,  in  your 
English  fashion,  is  all  ready  for  you,  and  later 
you  will  go  upstairs  and  have  a  quiet  night's 
rest.      To-morrow    will   be   time   enough   to 
trouble  yourself  with  the  question  of  what  you 
will  like  to  do  until  Madame  de  St.  Hilaire 
returns.     To-night,    at   all   events,  you   will 
stay  with  me  here.       Meantime,  dear  lady, 
will  you  drink  your  cup   of  tea  V     And  as 
she  spoke    she   wheeled  a  little  table,   with 
an  English  tea-service,  to  Lady  Anna's  side, 
and  then  she  filled  a   cup  with  cream   and 
sugar  and  very  fragrant   tea.     "Is  that  as 
you  like  it  T  she  asked  ;  *^  you  see  I  am  very 
stupid  about  your  English  way.'' 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  very  kind  to  me,"  said 
Lady  Anna.  "  Extremely  kind,"  she  con- 
tinued, as  with  much  satisfaction  and  enjoy- 
ment she  sipped  her  tea.  "  I  am  sure  I  ought 
to  be  very  grateful,  and  I  am.  This  tea  is 
excellent,  my  dear,  and  I  must  confess,  indeed. 
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that  I  did  not  expect  to  drink  it  as  good  as 
this  in  France." 

"  But  I  am  not  a  Frenchwoman,  Madame," 
said  her  hostess  quietly,  *'  nor  do  I  buy  my 
tea  in  France.  This  comes  to  me  from  a  long 
way  off;  it  is  sent  to  me  every  year." 

"  You  are  not  a  Frenchwoman  ?"  said  Lady 
Anna,  with  slight  astonishment,  looking  sud- 
denly round  the  room  again  and  back  to  her 
hostess  with  rapid  glances,  as  if  (now  that 
the  fatigue  and  stupefaction  of  her  senses  were 
passing  somewhat  aw^ay)  curiosity  as  to  her 
situation  and  her  unknown  entertainer  was 
beginning  to  assert  its  power.  The  question, 
*' Who,  and  what  are  you,  then,  my  dear?"  rose 
to  her  lips  instinctively,  but  it  seemed  diffi- 
cult, thus  ungarnished,  to  put  it.  She  paused, 
and  again  looked  earnestly  at  her  hostess. 
*'  You  are  not  a  Frenchwoman,"  she  said. 
*'  Why,  I  thought — I  thought  you  were  one  of 
my  sister  Violet's  young  friends." 

*'  One  of  her  friends,  I  hope,  though  not  a 
Frenchwoman.  Eussia,"  she  added  softly, 
*'  was  my  father's  native  land." 
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'^  A  Russian  !"  Ladj  Anna  put  down  her 
tea-cup,  and  she  both  started  and  stared.  A 
Russian  !  This  graceful  woman,  with  those 
sweet  serious  eyes,  and  soft  caressing  manner. 
She — a  Russian !  Hke  that  other  one,  "  the 
Babylonish  woman  " — Lady  Anna's  hated  foe  ! 
This  young  hostess,  who  had  received  her 
with  such  winning  courtesy  at  the  end  of  her 
w^eary  journeyings.  This  woman  was  a 
Russian  too  ! 

Lady  Anna  was  silent  with  consternation 
and  amazement,  and  the  other  remained  silent 
also,  and  looked  gravely  before  her  into  the  fire. 

'^  A  Russian  !"  murmured  Lady  Anna,  and 
still  her  unknown  friend  remained  silent,  with 
a  curious  and  irresolute  expression  in  her 
eyes.  '^  I  have  never  known  a  Russian,  but  I 
have  heard  of  one ;"  and  the  old  lady  paused, 
as  if  uncertain  w^hat  she  really  wished  to  say  ; 
for  all  the  anxiety  and  serious  purport  of  her 
journey  came  breaking  over  her  afresh,  as  she 
remembered  her  misery,  her  bitter  fears,  and 
her  stern  anger  with  her  son.  "I  have  heard,*' 
she  began  again ;  but  before  she  could  con- 
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tiniie  her  sentence,  her  young  hostess  sud- 
denly took  her  two  hands  between  her  own, 
and,  bending  over  them  until  they  touched 
her  lips,  she  said  : 

"  My  name  is  Zophee  Yariazinka,  Lady 
Anna;  perhaps  you  have  heard  of  me." 

The  stranore-lookinof  fire-lit  room  seemed  to 
sink  away  before  Lady  Anna's  eyes  as  the 
words  reached  her,  she  grew  faint  and  giddy, 
and  only  a  low  exclamation  broke  at  first  from 
her  lips.  She  started  back,  as  if  she  would 
have  pushed  Madame  Zophee  from  her,  in  her 
sudden  frenzy  of  astonishment  and  dismay. 
She  strove  to  draw  her  hands  away,  but  she 
could  not,  for  the  warm  touch  of  the  trembling 
lips  was  resting  upon  them,  and  they  were 
still  held  fast  in  Madame  Zophee's  clasp. 

"  Forgive  me,  forgive  me,"  she  continued ; 
"  I  am  Zophee  Yariazinka  indeed." 

"  Impossible  !"  was  the  one  word  that  Lady 
Anna  found  at  last  to  utter,  and  she  said  it 
again  and  again  as  if  to  assure  herself;  while 
Zophee  still  knelt  beside  her,  with  the  firelight 
falling  upon  her  dusky  bending  head,  and  on 
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tlie  outline  of  her  graceful  form.  "  Impos- 
sible !"  Lady  Anna  said  once  more,  as  speech 
came  back  to  her  suddenly,  and  poured  then 
vehemently  from  her  lips.  ^'  You — the  woman 
of  Babylon  ! — you,  the  outlandish  woman  ! 
who  has  stolen  away  my  son.  Nonsense, 
nonsense,  my  dear,  it  is  quite  impossible ; 
why,  you  do  not  hnow  what  kind  of  person 
she  is  !" 

Then  Zophee  looked  up,  and  she  shook  her 
head,  and  her  lips  parted  and  quivered  with  a 
wistful  smile  at  the  old  lady's  obstinacy  and 
determination. 

"  I  am  she,  indeed,"  she  murmured.  "  I  am 
Zophee  Variazinka,  and  oh.  Lady  Anna,''  she 
added,  with  sudden  passion  and  intense  pathos 
in  her  tones,  *'do  not  think  of  me — what 
matter  who  or  what  I  am ;  but  oh,  for  pity's 
sake,  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  tell  me  something 
of  Gilbert — give  me  tidings  at  long  last  of 
your  son  ?" 

Lady  Anna  seemed  scarcely  to  hear ;  she 
loosened  her  hands  from  the  eager  clasp  in 
which  they  had  been  enclosed ;  she  put  them 
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upon  Madame  Zophee's  shoulder,  and  turned 
her  face  with  gentle  force  towards  the  fire ; 
and  she  looked  long,  with  mute  astonishment, 
upon  the  lovely  delicate  features,  and  into 
the  large,  deep,  scintillating  eyes.  She  let 
her  gaze  rest  on  that  expression — so  soft  and 
earnest,  so  pure  and  self-contained — and  a 
curious  tremor  shook  her  own  stern  lip. 

She  thought  of  Gilbert,  as  she  realised  that 
this  was  the  face  he  had  loved  and  remembered, 
and  then — just  as  out  on  the  coteaux  summits 
she  had  caught,  for  the  first  time,  the  spirit  of 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  mountain  glories,  so 
she  seemed  to  understand  all  his  love  and  his 
fidelity  to  Zophee  Variazinka  now. 

At  length,  very  slowly  and  with  curious 
gravity,  she  said,  "  Are  you  indeed  speaking 
the  truth  T 

"  I  am  Zophee  Variazinka,"  said  the  other 
softly  ;  "  and  you  are — ah  !  I  have  heard  of 
you  often.  What  strange  leading  of  destiny 
has  brought  you  here  ?" 

"  I  have  come,"  said  Lady  Anna,  ''  to  look 
for  him.     You  know  whom  I  mean — if  you 
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are  she,  I  need  not  tell  you — you  must  know; 
and  ah  I  tell  me — tell  me  quickly,  for  I  am 
his  mother,  and  nearly  broken-hearted  with 
the  weariness  and  the  waiting.  Oh,  Zophee 
Variazinka,  what   have   you  done    with    my 

son  { 

"  Your  son  ?  Gilbert  ?  Madame,  what  have 
I  done  ?  Indeed — indeed,  I  know  too  well 
loliat  I  have  done  ;  and,  if  suffering  and  bitter 
tears  can  expiate,  I  may  surely  dare  to  pray 
even  for  forgiveness  from  you." 

*'  But  my  boy,  Gilbert,  my  only  son,  where 
is  he  ?  That  is  what  I  come  all  this  way  to 
know ;  that  is  what  I  would  ask  of  my  sister, 
of  you,  of  all  of  you  who  have  known  him, 
who  have  had  him  so  long  among  you  here. 
What  have  you  done  with  him  ?  Where  is 
my  son  V 

"  Where  is  he,  Madame  ?  What  do  you 
say  ?  Where  is  he  ?  Before  God,  I  know 
not.  Ah,  heaven,  what  is  it  ?  What  have 
you  to  tell  me  of  him  ?  Where  is  he  ? 
Madame  ?  Ah,  heavens  !  He  has  not  left 
you  ?     He  is  not  gone  ?" 
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"  What  do  you  know  of  him  ?"  said  Lady 
Anna,  with  sudden  sternness. 

"  I  ?  I  know  nothing,  dear  lady,  I  know 
nothing  at  all.  Oh  !  God,  what  have  you  to 
tell  me  ?  You  seek  him  ?" 
"  You  know  nothing  ?" 
"  Nothing,  nothing  ;  since  last  year  in 
spring-time  I  have  seen  nothing  of  him.  I 
have  heard  of  him  but  once ;  and,  dear 
Madame,  in  my  desolate  and  weary  heart, 
believe  me,  I  hoped,  as  I  prayed,  that  he  had 
forgotten  me — that  he  was  happy,  as  if  he 
had  never  known  me.  But  is  it  not  so?  Ah, 
tell  me  of  him  !  Is  he  not  at  Erie's  Lynn 
now  ?" 

"  You     know    nothing  V    repeated    Lady 
Anna  again,  as  if  only  that  one  central  fact 
had  reached  her  ears.      "  And  my  sister,  ah  ! 
but  surely  she  must  know." 

"  She,  the  Marquise  ?     No,  that  too  must 
be  impossible,"  said  Madame  Zophee.     '^  She 
would   have   told   me.     She  knows  nothing. 
I  am   confident  he   has  not   been   heard   of 
here." 

12—3 
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"  He  has  not  been  here  ?  He  has  not  been 
heard  of?  He  did  not  come  to  you  ?"  re- 
peated Lady  Anna  again. 

*^  To  me  ?  Ah,  dear  Madame,  no  ;  not 
since  that  bitter  morning,  that  bright  spring 
day,  when  he  went  away  from  me,  down  into 
the  wood  below  the  hill.  I  have  never  seen 
him  since ;  he  did  not  come  again.  I  have 
borne  my  sorrow  and  my  broken  heart  alone. 
Ah  !  Lady  Anna,  pity  me,  and  forgive  me ;  and 
tell  me  more ;  speak  of  him  to  me.  Gilbert, 
Gilbert !  he  has  not  left  you  surely  ?  Why,. 
where  has  he  gone  ?" 

'^  God  knows  !"  said  Lady  Anna  solemnly, 
*'  for  I  do  not.  I  have  not  seen  him,  no  more 
than  you  have ;  and  when  I  last  heard  of  him 
was  five  long  months  ago." 

"And this,"  cried  Madame  Zoph^e bitterly, 
"  is  my  doing  still !  Ah,  Madame,  forgive 
me  ;  if  I  could  only  have  borne  it  all !  if  I 
could  have  shielded  this  sorrow  with  my  life 
from  him,  from  you !  Ah  !  Gilbert,  where 
are  you  ?  Why  have  you  done  this  ?  Why 
do  you  crush  me  with  anguish  ?     Ah !   Gil- 
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bert,  and  you  promised  me !  Gilbert,  my 
love  !  my  love  !" 

And  Zoph^e,  almost  forgetful  of  Lady 
Anna,  bent  her  head,  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands,  and  sobbed  and  trembled  violently 
— all  her  love  and  her  sufifering  suddenly  un- 
sealed within  her,  and  breaking  fiercely  over 
the  limits  of  her  self-control. 

*'  And  did  you  then  so  love  my  son  ?"  said 
Lady  Anna,  laying  her  hand  on  the  bending 
shoulders  and  speaking  soft  and  low. 

"  Ah  !  love  him  1  I  was  lonely,"  Madame 
Zophee  said ;  ^'  and  like  summer  he  came  to 
me — like  a  dream  of  youth.  Love  him  !  It 
had  been  wintry  darkness  so  long,  so  long. 
And  now — I  drove  him  from  me ;  he  went 
his  way ;  and  I — since  that  bitter  morning 
nxj  heart  has  been  very  desolate  and  sad. 
Ah  !  Madame,  you  know,  you  know  what  it 
must  be  ;  he  is  your  son  !" 

*'  My  only  son,"  murmured  Lady  Anna  ; 
"  and  you  are  Zophee  Yariazinka,  of  whom 
he  spoke  to  me  ?" 

**  I    am    Zophee    Yariazinka ;    and,    dear 
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Madame,  now  you  know,  you  will  not  leave 
rae  ?  You  will  not  hate  me,  and  fly  from 
my  lonely  desolate  home  ;  nay,  stay  with  me  ; 
will  you  not  ?     Oh,  stay  !'' 

"Yes,"  said  Lady  Anna  softly.  "I  will 
remain ;  I  am  tired,  my  dear,  and  much 
astonished,  for  I  see  I  have  been  under  a 
mistake.  I  thought  to  find  ony  son  here,  and 
I  do  not  find  him,  and  so  I  am  very  heart-sick 
and  sad.  But  I  will  remain,  for  it  is  not  in 
vain  that  I  have  travelled,  even  thou^^h  my 
boy  is  unfound  ;  for  at  my  journey's  end  I 
find  what  I  little  looked  for,  since,  my  dear,  I 
have  discovered  you." 

''And  you  will  stay!  Ah,  joy!  and  I 
may  shower  my  love  for  him  in  tender 
care  of  you — you  who  are  brought  to  me, 
surely,  that  I  may  keep  you  safe  for  him. 
My  Gilbert's  mother !  Ah,  joy  !  you  will 
stav  ?" 

"I  will  stay,"  said  Lady  Anna  gently,  and 
she  paused  a  moment  once  more ;  then  she 
laid  her  hand  on  Madame  Zophc^e's  shoulder 
again.      "And  did  you  so  love  my  boy  ?"  she 
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said.    ^*  You  loved  him,  and  yet  you  broke  his 
heart,  and  drove  him  quite  away." 

*^  Drove  him  away  1"  exclaimed  Madame 
Zophee  earnestly,  looking  with  amazement 
into  Lady  Anna  s  face.  "  Yes,  drove  him 
away — as  far  as  possible  away.  Yes,  though 
it   wrung   my   soul   to  part  with   him.     Of 

course,  I  drove  him  away.'' 

"  And  why  ?"  said  Lady  Anna  gently  ;  ''if 
you  love  him  ?     Why  T 

"  If  I  love  him  ?  God  help  me — if  I  love 
him  ?  Did  he  never  tell  you  ?  Do  you  think 
that  anything  but  duty,  and  the  holiest  sense 
of  what  is  right  and  wrong,  would  have  forced 
me  to  drive  him  from  me — Gilbert,  whom  I 
loved  with  my  whole  heart  ?  Did  he  never 
tell  you  ?"  she  said. 

"  He  told  me  nothing,  save  that  you  would 
not  marry  him,"  sighed  Lady  Anna.  *'  He 
said  all  the  reasons,  all  the  story,  was  not  his 
secret,  but  yours." 

''  Ah,  noble  !"  murmured  Madame  Zophee. 
''  He  never  told  you,  and  yet  you  were  his 
mother,  and    he  your  only  child,  and  driven 
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from  you,  and  by  me.  Ah,  Madame,  surely  the 
revelation  is  due  to  you  also,  even  as  it  was  to 
him — the  key  to  my  secrets,  the  unveiling  of 
all  my  life,  I  would  tell  you  also,  even  as  I 
told  him,  for  I  would  have  you  forgive  me, 
even  as  he  forgave.  Ah,  Madame,  will  you 
listen  as  he  listened  ?  Will  you  let  me  tell 
you  all  ?  But,"  she  added  suddenly,  for  the 
recollection  came  to  her  of  all  Lady  Anna  had 
that  day  gone  through,  "  the  story  is  a  long 
one,  and  you,  dear  Madame,  are  weary  with 
your  journey  and  need  rest.  To-morrow, 
when  you  are  refreshed  and  strengthened, 
we  will  talk  together,  and  you  shall  hear  my 
tale." 

"  Yes,"  said  Lady  Anna  gently.  "  I  think 
I  must  go  now  to  rest — the  day  has  been 
a  long  one,  and  somehow  I  do  seem  to  have 
travelled  far." 

"  Then  let  me  lead  you,"  murmured  Zophee 
again ;  "come,  lean  on  my  arm  once  more." 

And  Lady  Anna  rose,  and  moved  across 
the  room,  leaning  heavily  on  Zophee  as  she 
walked  ;  she  seemed  weary  indeed  in  frame 
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and  spirit,  and  very  unlike  herself.  The  ex- 
citement and  fatigue  and  surprise  which  had 
come  upon  her,  crowded  into  the  experience 
of  a  day,  were  all  too  much  for  her.  So 
many  things  came  rushing  into  her  mind — 
intensity  of  astonishment,  and  the  sudden 
revulsion  of  some  of  her  strongest  feelings — 
she  felt  quite  overpowered.  She  only  realised 
now  how  glad  she  was  to  lean  on  Zophee,  to 
meet  her  kind  soft  glance,  to  feel  the  gentle 
touch  of  the  caressing  fingers,  and  to  rest  her 
gaze  on  the  sensitive  mobile  face. 

**My  dear,"  Lady  Anna  said,  pausing  as 
they  reached  the  door,  "  it  is  a  strange  Provi- 
dence that  has  brought  me  here  to  fall  down, 
as  it  were,  travel -worn  and  weary  on  the 
threshold  of  your  house  ;  and  I  believe  in  the 
leading  of  Providence,"  she  added  sternly; 
*'  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  was  brought  for 
nought.  I  will  go  with  you  now,  and,  as  you 
say,  rest  mind  and  body,  and  to-morrow  I 
will  hear  your  tale — hear  you  gladly — for  my 
heart  is  touched  when  you  speak  the  name 
of  my  boy  Gilbert  in  your  sad  tender  way. 
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And,  my  dear,  I  think  of  the  cottage  on  the 
hill  up  there,  where  first  I  saw  you  to-day  ; 
and  as  for  'the  Babylonish  woman' — that '  out- 
landish person/  you  know,  for  whom  my  son 
was  foolishly  pining  all  the  long  summer 
through — you  are  not  like  her  in  the  very 
least,  my  dear,  and  it  is  all  a  huge  mistake — 
every  bit  of  it — for  you  are  not  her  at  all." 

When,  two  days  later,  in  answer  to  an 
astounding  telegram,  the  Marquise  de  St, 
Hilaire  arrived  hurriedly  at  home,  she  had 
to  walk  down  through  the  chateau  grounds  to 
the  chalet  before  she  found  her  sister.  She 
came  upon  her,  sitting  in  Madame  Zophee's 
garden,  more  happy  and  placid  than  she  had 
been  for  many  a  day,  though  Gilbert  was  still 
not  there. 

And  if  Gilbert  himself,  indeed,  could  have 
looked  in  upon  them  at  the  chateau  or  in  the 
chalet  any  day  during  the  few  following  weeks, 
lie  would  have  been  truly  surprised.  If  he 
could  have  seen  his  mother  and  her  renegade 
sister,  together,  and  united  in  sympathy  by 
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their  great  concern  for  his  absence,  and  their 
ceaseless  efforts  to  find  some  clue  to  his  where- 
abouts ;  and,  still  more,  if  he  could  have  seen  his 
mother  and  Zophee  Yariazinka  passing  hours 
in  earnest  converse  day  by  day — seen  them  as 
they  were — closely  bound  by  a  love  for  him, 
of  which  none  could  share  the  depth  and 
intensity, — if  he  could  have  realised  all  this, 
he  would  have  been  speechless  from  amaze- 
ment and  full  of  joy. 

But  he  could  not  see  it,  and  he  knew 
nothing  ;  for  all  this  time,  while  spring  crept 
softly  over  the  valleys  and  the  coteaux,  Gil- 
bert was  still  far  away. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

GILBERT   AFAR. 

HE  day  after  Gilbert  wrote  that  last 
letter  to  his  mother  from  Berlin 
he  started  on  a  railway  journey,  so 
long,  so  wearisome,  and  in  many  ways  so 
difficult  that  it  was  small  wonder  he  delayed 
letter- writing  till  he  reached  its  end.  The 
ticket  he  took  at  the  Berlin  station  was  for 
Konigsberg,  and  from  thence  he  crossed  the 
"Russian  frontier,  and  proceeded  onwards — 
over  leagues  of  country,  and  through  vast 
forest  lands — onwards  until  the  wide  extent 
of  the  Russian  European  empire  lay  between 
him  and  the  western  frontier,  at  Konigsberg. 
It  was  an  enterprising  journey,  and  it  was 
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undertaken  in  spite  of  much  opposition  from 
his  friends. 

Gilbert  had  made  sundry  friends  since  he 
had  started  from  Erie's  Lynn.     He  had  found 
out,  as  he  wrote  to  his  mother,  his  old  rela- 
tive, the  quondam  ambassador  to  Kussia,  and 
from  him  he   had    obtained  introductions  to 
every  sort  of  person  at  all  likely  to   assist 
him   in   the    wild    project   he   had  in  view. 
The  old  ambassador  had   been  pleased   with 
this  ardent  and  impetuous  young  relation  of 
his ;  had  encouraged  his  idea  of  travel,  and 
had  acceded    willingly    to    his    request    for 
presentation    to  Russian    circles    of   power. 
But  he  had  ridiculed,   nevertheless,  the  pro- 
gramme  of    the   journey,  which  Gilbert,  by 
help  of  maps  and  books  of  travel,  had  laid 
down  for  himself,  laughing  at  the  idea  of  his 
going  to  ''  Siberia,  "  as  a  thing  absurd  — "  a 
mere    waste     of    time,"    the    old    diplomat 
had  said.      ''  Go  to   St.    Petersburg,   my  boy, 
and    I    will  gladly  present  you  to  the  chief 
stars  of  society  there — you  will  enjoy  your- 
self— have  a  capital  winter,  and  see  a  great 
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deal  of  life— charming  society,  I  assure  you, 
no  better  to  be  met  with,  in  its  own  particular 

way." 

But  this  advice  had  made  no  impression 
upon  Gilbert,  though  he  took  all  the  introduc- 
tions he  could  get.  And  with  these  he  started 

lingering  only  in  Paris,  and  again  in  Berlin, 

to  see  certain  great  personages  to  whom  the 
old  ambassador  had  sent  him,  for  further  intro- 
ductions that  might  help  him  on  his  way. 

He  travelled  right  across  Eussia,  through 
forest  and  flood,  by  Moscow,  Nijni,  and 
Kasan.  On  he  went  until  the  slopes  of  the 
Steppes  lay  outstretched  before  him— until 
the  lofty  summits  of  the  Ural  range  rose 
mightv  on  the  horizon,  and  he  had  reached 
the  far  distant  Perm.  Here  the  railway 
ej^(je(i — that  iron  road  was  still  unfinished 
which  has  since  carried  day  into  the  dark- 
ness of  Siberia,  and  drawn  Tomsk,  and  even 
distant  Irkutsk,  into  the  widening  light. 
The  trains  at  that  date  could  carry  Gilbert 
no  farther,  but  a  great  deal  farther  he  was 
resolved  to  go. 
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It  was  a  strange  wild  idea  that  had  entered 
his  mind,  seizing  violent  and  unconquerable 
hold  on  him,  in  the  latter  days  of  his  desolate 
misery  at  Erie's  Lynn — the  idea  that  he  could 
stay  quiet  in  mute  and  unresisting  suffering 
no  longer ;  but  that  he  would  set  off,  and 
neither  halt  in  his  journey  nor  relax  in  his 
effort  until — traversing  snow  and  forest, 
mountain  and  sea  and  land,  piercing  the  dark- 
ness of  the  convict  mines,  penetrating  the 
fastnesses  of  the  Russian  prisons,  scouring  the 
wild  country  of  the  Kalmuck  or  Kirghez- 
Kassack,  going  north  to  the  icy  ranges  of  the 
Arctic  circle,  or  south  to  where  the  Steppes  of 
Trans -Caucasia  are  washed  by  the  Caspian 
Sea,  going  eastward  towards  the  sun-rise,  be- 
yond the  silver  mines  of  Irkutsk,  or  the  blue 
lake  Baikal — he  was  resolved  to  wander,  to 
search,  and  all  untiringly  to  travel  here  and 
there-— until  he  had  found  Mettrai  Vododski 
— found  him,  alive  or  dead. 

The  notion  had  seized  Gil  berths  mind  that, 
with  energy  and  enterprise,  Mettrai  must  in- 
deed  be   found ;   and   that  when   found,   he 
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might  be  forced,  somehow,  to  give  up  that 
unworthily-won  right  of  his  over  Zophee  Yari- 
azinka's  life.  He  must  be  found,  so  Gilbert 
felt  certain. 

Full  of  the  strength  of  his  young  manhood, 
rich  in  the  faith  and  the  bright  hopes  of 
youth,  Gilbert  had  started,  resolution  in  his 
mind,  one  desire  ruling  omnipotent  in  his 
eager  heart,  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise  burn- 
ing high  within  him. 

The  introductions  he  had  chiefly  coveted, 
and  which  he  now  most  prized,  were  those 
which  his  powerful  Berlin  and  Paris  friends 
had  given  him  lightly  and  with  incredulous 
smiles,  doubting  much  that  he  would  ever 
use  them,  and  laying  real  stress  only  on  those 
which  would  ensure  him  welcome  in  the 
charmed  and  close-shut  circles  of  St.  Peters- 
burg fashion  and  rank.  He  had  accepted  all, 
but  those  he  really  treasured,  and  of  which  he 
scanned  eagerly  the  directions  again  and 
again,  were  to  the  chief  ofiicials  of  such  places 
as  Tobolsk,  Ekaterinburg,  and  Troitsk — towns 
which   he   knew   he    could   never    penetrate 
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without  sucli  credentials.  He  had  letters  to 
the  chiefs  of  the  department  at  all  these 
places,  and  to  the  Head  of  the  whole  Siberian 
Commission  at  its  centre  in  Perm.  "  An 
adventurous  young  Englishman,"  his  friends 
thought  him  as  they  gave  their  introductions  ; 
but  they  doubted  his  energy  holding  out 
beyond  Novgorod,  and  they  strongly  advised 
him  to  test  the  fascinations  of  St.  Petersburg 
instead. 

But  Gilbert  was  determined,  and  quite 
dauntless  against  all  persuasion  he  set  forth. 
At  Perm  he  procured  an  interpreter,  one  of 
the  onlv  three  men  who,  in  these  remote 
regions,  understood  both  "Little  Russian"  and 
French  ;  and  thus  accompanied,  he  proceeded 
onwards  again.  In  a^Teljega,  with  a  trusty 
moujik  driver  and  four  fast  fleeting  steeds,  he 
started,  and  soon  the  lono^  monotonous  travel- 
ling  of  the  wind-swept  Steppes  became  fami- 
liar to  him.  Through  days  that  seemed 
endless  and  innumerable,  he  skimmed  across 
those  snow-clad  plains.  He  drove  through 
the  drowsy  air  of  wonderful  moonlit  nights, 
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while  deep  silence  reigned  for  miles  round 
him,  and  the  horses'  hoofs  sunk  noiselessly  in 
the  snow. 

He  slept  at  the  solitary  stations.  He  grew 
at  home  in  the  corners  by  the  house-stove, 
familiar  with  the  kindly  peasants^  fond  of 
their  black  bread  and  "  chai."  The  "  Loz- 
hadjei  gatovi"  from  his  moujik  as  he  started 
of  a  morning,  and  the  unfailing  "  Ssovssem,"" 
uttered  by  the  postmaster  of  the  house  as  the 
horses  sprang  forward  from  the  door,  became 
as  familiar  in  his  ears  as  their  equivalents  of 
*'  horses  ready/'  and  ''  all  right,  sir,"  with 
which  the  old  groom  used  to  start  him  in  his 
phaeton  at  Erie's  Lynn. 

It  was  lonely  work,  and  it  was  sometimes 
wearisome.  A  physically  weaker  man  would 
have  found  the  fatigue  and  exposure  unbear- 
able, and  long  before  the  journey  was  half 
over  would  have  turned  back  or  broken 
down ;  but  Gilbert  was  strong  in  spirit,  sound 
in  constitution,  bright  and  courageous,  of  an 
active  and  energetic  temperament,  and  of  a 
nature  ready  to  endure,  and  from  first  to  last 
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lie  enjoyed  it.  The  jolting  of  the  Telj6ga 
over  the  rough  frozen  snow,  the  solitude  and 
the  consequent  silence,  the  spare  frugal  diet, 
the  poor  resting-place  by  the  chimney-corner 
— all  braced  and  invigorated  rather  than  ex- 
hausted him ;  for  the  pure  keen  air,  blowing 
day  after  day  fresh  over  the  snow,  seemed  to 
affect  him  with  a  wonderful  power  at  once 
nerve- stirring  and  exhilarating.  Then  he 
never  tired  of  the  wondrous  scenes  that  lay 
around :  of  the  loveliness  of  that  crystal  ex- 
panse of  snow,  or  of  the  changeful  effects  of 
light  and  darkness,  of  dawn  and  evening,  of 
sunrise  and  sunset,  as  all  followed  each  other 
in  the  rapid  and  ceaseless  transitions  of  the 
passing  day. 

He  sped  along  for  many  of  these  days  ;  he 
slept  many  a  night  beneath  the  welcome 
shelter  of  the  rough  log  houses  of  the  Steppes  ; 
he  learnt  to  drink  *'kvass"  and  "vodka"  as  well 
as  the  golden  "chai."  He  picked  up  numberless 
queer-sounding  sentences  of  the  peasant  Rus- 
sian, and  by  help  of  signs  and  gesticulation 
came  to  understand  them  too.    And  they  said 
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much  that  was  wortli  the  hearing,  these  rough 
and  kindly  peasants,  as  they  sat  by  the  stove- 
side  in  the  lonely  post-house,  and  told  each 
other  strange  tales,  in  awe-struck  and  sup- 
pressed voices,  of  the  wild  weird  doings  of  the 
,"  Chert,"  the  black  one,  or  of  the  *'  Domovoy/* 
the  unseen  spirits  of  the  hearth.  Gilbert  had 
many  strange  experiences  by  the  way,  and  he 
kept  careful  note  of  all.  He  means  one  day  to 
give  his  reading  friends  the  full  benefit  of  what 
he  experienced  and  saw.  And  this  being  cer- 
tainly his  intention,  we  will  only  forestall  his 
publication  by  describing  one  among  his  many 
days  of  adventure — of  just  one  we  must  give 
the  details  here. 

The  scene  had  often  changed,  and  he  had 
traversed  the  mighty  range  that  bars  the 
frontier  of  Europe ;  he  had  halted  at  many 
places,  encountering  all  official  barriers 
with  the  powerful  letters  he  bore ;  he  had 
reached  the  mines  and  travelled  in  a  rough- 
built  troika  from  one  to  the  other  ;  he  had 
scanned  the  convict  and  the  peasant  crowds  ; 
he   had  questioned  and  searched,  and  inter- 
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viewed  official  after  official,  chief  after  chief ; 
he  had  gathered  knowledge  and  gained  ex- 
perience ;  he  had  tasted  w^ith  keen  zest  the 
fascination  of  enterprise  ;  and  he  had  arrived, 
gradually  and  by  slow^  and  very  reluctant  de- 
grees, at  the  realisation — that  the  object,  the 
individual,  he  was  in  search  of  was  not  to  be 
found  at  all. 

Indeed,  he  w^as  by  no  means  the  only  one 
in  search  of  Mettrai  Yododski — so  he  learnt 
^  from  a  few  confidential  interviews  with  some 
of  the  convict  commissionary-chiefs.  They 
treated  him  wdth  confidence,  for  to  such  his 
letters,  and  the  authorities  from  which  they 
came,  seemed  to  entitle  him.  He  was  de- 
scribed therein  as  a  distinguished  personage, 
travelling  for  purposes  that  had  no  reference 
to  political  affairs  ;  and  the  importance  of  his 
purpose  seemed  to  the  officials,  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  to  be  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  signatures  inscribed  upon  his  intro- 
ductions. They  proved  powerful  enough  to 
ensure  him  all  he  needed  in  the  way  of  admit- 
tance, information,  and  help. 
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Thus  he  saw  much  of  many  things  not 
often  seen  by  travellers  on  these  distant  lands, 
but  of  Mettriii  Vododski  he  found  no  trace 
whatever,  and  for  a  long  time  he  could  hear 
even  nothing  at  all. 

What  he  did  hear,  at  long  last,  was  not 
encouraging.  It  was  at  Orenzitz,  near  the 
European  frontier,  in  a  chance  conversation, 
that  he  at  leni^th  found  some  one  who  would 
confess,  in  deep  confidence,  a  knowledge  of 
Vododski's  name.  This  man  was  the  com- 
missioner of  the  department  there.  He  spoke 
French,  and  he  talked  long  with  Gilbert,  and 
he  finally  confessed  that  he  had  known 
Mettriii  in  his  convict  position  by  his  number, 
as  all  there  knew  him — and  also  privately  by 
that  family  name  in  which  Gilbert  inquired. 

What  this  man  knew  he  told  him.  He  spoke 
of  the  first  term  of  Mettrai's  exile  in  the  garb 
of  a  convict,  and  in  the  deep  degradation  of 
the  mine  ;  of  his  rapid  promotion,  of  his  re- 
storation to  comparative  liberty,  and  of  his 
immediate  escape.  Further,  he  told  of  Met- 
trai  s  recapture,  of  the  quick  trial  and  condem- 
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nation  that  followed,  which,  with  any  other 
political  prisoner,  would  have  resulted  in  his 
deatli.  With  any  other,  but — he  had  been 
strangely  dealt  with  throughout,  this  man 
Vododski ;  he  had  been  watched  and  guarded 
through  some  pow^erful  silent  agency  working 
from  some  lofty  source.  And  the  same  arm  was 
stretched  out  in  that  hour  of  extremity ;  an 
order  had  filtered  through  the  ranks  of  official 
command,  and  he  was  saved.  They  spared 
him,  and  only  last  spring  he  had  eluded  them 
again.  Now  they,  as  well  as  Gilbert,  were  in 
eager  search  of  him,  and  the  slightest  trace 
would  be  followed  by  a  crowd  of  vigilant 
eyes. 

For  he  had  scarcely  escaped  a  second  time 
when  a  secret  conspiracy  exploded  that  was 
ripe,  deep-laid,  and  wanting  only  courage  for 
its  success  ;  and  Mettrai  Vododski  had  been 
the  founder  and  chief  actuator  of  this,  but  he 
saw  another  opening  suddenly,  and  he  escaped 
instead.  He  saved  himself,  but  his  name  was 
branded.  The  outposts  on  every  side  were 
on  the  watch  for  him,  a  high  price  was  set 
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upon  his  capture  ;  and  if  he  were  taken,  no 
intervention  from  any  sort  of  authority  could 
prevail  to  save  him  now.  But  where  was  he  ? 
— probably  dead. 

All  this  Gilbert  heard,  coming  at  length 
quite  unawares  on  the  lost  traces  of  the  man 
he  sought  ;  and,  having  heard  this  much, 
there  was  little  more  that  he  could  do.  For 
just  then,  in  its  full  violence,  the  Siberian 
winter  came  down  upon  them ;  and  snow- 
locked  in  that  wild  distant  land,  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  letter-sending,  he  had  to  linger 
and  to  wait.  It  was  not  till  the  first  breath 
of  the  still  distant  promise  of  the  spring 
seemed  to  make  the  transit  possible  again 
that  we  find  him  one  day,  having  wandered  as 
weather  permitted,  and  as  the  advice  of  his 
official  friends  allowed  him  to  go,  far  south 
from  the  course  of  his  first  Telj^ga  journey, 
and  attempting  the  homeward  passage  by  the 
Cis-Caucasian  Steppes. 


CHAPTER  X. 

GOING  HOME. 

ILBERT  was  still  traversing  tlie  wide 
stretch  of  that  snowy  land,  at  the 
very  time  when  Lady  Anna  Erie 
reached  the  Coteaux  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
found  the  smiles  of  spring  chasing  away  the 
gloom  of  winter,  around  Madam  Zophees 
house.  Where  Gilbert  journeyed  all  was 
wintry  still.  The  Caucasus — which  in  summer 
are  verdant  and  flower-studded,  with  a  luxury 
of  southern  beauty  that  rivals  even  the  Co- 
teaux of  the  Pyrenees — were  still  covered^ 
as  he  traversed  their  valleys  and  lower  spurs, 
with  their  dazzUng  garments  of  snow.  The 
hoofs  of  his  four  swift  steeds  still  sank  noiseless 
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upon  the  soft  track,  his  moujik  still  wore  his 
sheep-skin  wrapped  close  round  his  chin. 

At  the  very  time  when  Lady  Anna  reached 
the  shelter  of  Madame  Zophee's  chalet,  Gilbert 
was  thus  travelling.  And  at  the  hour  when  his 
mother  and  his  sweet  friend — the  two  people 
in  the  wide  world  who  loved  him  best — were 
meeting,  and  striking  for  the  first  time  the 
chords  of  their  sympathy — uniting  their  hearts 
strongly  together  by  the  oneness  of  their 
anxiety  and  earnest  love  for  him — he  was  pur- 
suing his  monotonous  journey  over  Steppes 
and  plains  ;  and  this  particular  day  he  was 
making  for  Giorgjevsk,  a  town  of  Cis-Cauca- 
sia,  as  rapidly  as  the  snow  and  the  mists  of 
the  evening  allowed  his  eager  horses  to  speed. 
His  moujik  stood  behind  him,  his  interpreter 
silent  and  uncommunicative,  was  by  his  side, 
and  wrapt  in  his  huge  muffled  furs,  almost 
hidden  from  head  to  foot,  Gilbert  sat,  buried 
in  profound  reverie  and  deep  concentrated 
thought. 

He  was  speeding  homewards  now — these 
long  sleigh  drives  would  soon  be  over  for  him  ; 
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he  had  made  his  journey  rapidly,  restlessly, 
and  impetuously,  from  its  very  commencement 
until  now,  and  he  had  seen  a  great  deal,  and 
encountered  a  great  deal,  and  by  dint  of  all 
he  had  felt  and  suffered  and  experienced,  he 
was,  moreover,  much  changed — more,  indeed, 
than  he  knew  or  suspected. 

As  he  sat  now  still  and  silent,  as  the  sleigh 
skimmed  noiselessly  over  the  snow,  many  things 
were  recurring  to  his  mind.  He  looked  back- 
wards over  his  journey  and  its  vicissitudes — 
he  looked  forward  toward  the  realisation  that 
he  was  going  home — and  going  home  quite  un- 
successful— having  failed,  as  they  warned  him 
he  would  fail,  having  endured  all  the  toil  and 
fatigue,  encountered  all  the  perils  and  difficul- 
ties of  his  adventurous  journey,  without  the 
slightest  result.  He  had  exhausted  his  ener- 
gies— he  had  accomplished  all  that  was  possi- 
ble, he  had  left  no  effort  untried — and  he  had 
been  quite  unsuccessful. 

Now  he  was  going  home  to  resign  himself, 
understanding  better  than  he  did  a  year  ago 
what  life  really  demands  of  a  man  when  bit- 
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terness  is  mingled  in  his  cup  of  fortune,  and 
lie  is  called  upon  to  be  resigned.  As  his  sledge 
skimmed  over  the  snow,  and  he  sat  there  in  a 
silence  that  was  really  solitude,  many  clear  pic- 
tures rose  before  him  of  his  life — as  he  was  now 
going  back  to  find  it — still  without  Zophee 
Variazinka,  as  he  well  knew.  He  had  gained 
nothing,  carried  no  single  point  with  all  his 
efforts,  that  would  draw  her  even  one  step 
nearer  to  himself  Life  must  be  lived  out 
without  her,  for  he  had  failed  to  break  down 
the  barrier  that  lay  between  them — life  must 
be  lived  out  in  the  grey  wintry  light  of  duty, 
through  all  the  dim  years  to  come.  Mettrai 
Vododski  still  lived,  as  far  as  he  knew,  still 
stood  between  happiness  and  him. 

Gilbert  was  going  home,  however  ;  and  all 
that  day,  over  the  vast  immeasurable  snows, 
the  sleigh  had  carried  him  far  onwards  on  his 
homeward  course  ;  and  he  had  sat  and  thought 
there,  suffering,  and  studying  to  conquer  suf- 
fering— facing  life,  and  steadily  learning  in  his 
strong  heart  to  resign. 

It  had  been,  like  many,  a  brilliant  day — 
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the  fierce  bright  sun  of  Caucasia  had  glittered 
since  the  break  of  morning  over  the  plains. 
But  it  was  still  a  wintry  day,  and  evening 
came  falling  early,  and  as  the  sledge  sped 
along,  still  far  from  its  night's  destination, 
clouds  were  gathering  on  the  horizon,  and 
curious  gusts  of  wind  came  sweeping  over  the 
steppes.  The  snow  too  was  drifting  into 
billows  that,  as  twilight  approached,  rose  and 
fell  and  undulated  as  if  the  glistening  expanse 
were  a  heaving  sea ;  and,  far  away  across  the 
eastern  horizon,  where  the  wind  swept  angrily 
in  quick  and  successive  whirls,  there  was 
especially  a  great  gathering  of  this  drifting 
snow  which  suddenly  caught  Gilbert's  eye,  as 
something  quite  curious  and  new  to  him.  He 
sat  up  to  watch  it,  just  as  the  moujik-driver 
uttered  an  exclamation,  struck  his  horses  with 
violence,  gathered  his  reins  vigorously  toge- 
ther, and  sent  them  plunging  rapidly  on. 

**Ah!  ha!"  he  exclaimed,  "glory  be  to  the 
God  of  the  elements ! — there  is  a  storm  coming 
up  on  the  horizon  to  the  east !" 

"  Get  on  !"  cried  Dimitri,  the  interpreter. 
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loudly,  roused  in  an  instant  to  a  sense  of  their 
position,  and  the  danger  it  implied ;  for  a 
storm  in  the  steppes  is  a  terrible  thing,  and 
the  drifting  snow  is  a  more  fearful  sight  to  the 
moujik  than  the  fiercest  Atlantic  billow  ta 
the  helmsman  of  a  ship  at  sea. 

On  they  swept  with  the  speed  of  the  light- 
ning flash,  and  eagerly  they  watched  the  far- 
away gathering  in  the  eastern  horizon,  the 
clouds  that  rolled  ominously  and  the  snow 
that  came  drifting  steadily  across  their  way, 
— on  they  sped. 

*'  We  shall  not  reach  Georgjevsk  to-night 
alive  !"  cried  the  moujik  at  last.  "  On,  my 
little  darlings,  on — gee-up — away  !"  And 
with  his  long  lash  he  cracked  again  and  again 
high  over  the  heads  of  his  fiery  horses,  shout- 
ing to  them  both  in  threatening  and  en- 
dearing epithets,  and  jingling  his  rein-bells 
violently  to  encourage  them  along.  *'  But  it 
is  of  no  use,"  he  muttered,  "  the  storm  is 
coming.  Georgjevsk  is  three  versts  from  here, 
we  are  undone — undone  !" 

"  God  have   mercy    upon  us  !"    murmured 
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Dimitri,  with  stolid  solemnity,  as  he  shivered 
and  wrapped  himself  a  little  closer  in  his 
furs. 

"  But  —  it  is  glorious  —  wonderful  T  ex- 
claimed Gilbert,  as  with  beating  heart  and 
crimson  cheek  he  sat  up,  forgetful  of  the 
danger,  and  watched  the  distant  splendour  of 
the  gathering  storm.  "  It  is  magnificent  T' 
he  exclaimed,  and  then  he  drew  his  spy-glass 
out,  and  watched  and  watched  as  the  sledge 
sped  on. 

The  clouds  deepened  and  lowered,  the  snow- 
seemed  to  rock  and  heave,  and  far  over  the 
level  plains  came  again  and  again  upon  their 
ears  the  low  growling  echoes  of  the  whirl- 
wind, mingling  with  the  yelp  and  bay  of 
affrighted  wolves  and  foxes,  as  they  fled 
before  the  gathering  storm. 

Gilbert  watched  with  suppressed  exclama- 
tions, and  with  beating  heart,  and  the  horses 
plunged  and  galloped,  and  the  sledge  sped 
on. 

Suddenly,  "  What  is  that  ?"  he  cried,  and 
he  lowered  his  glass  to  point  eagerly  over  the 
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plain  towards  the  horizoD,  where  the  object 
that  caught  his  attention  was  visible  against 
the  storm-cloud  even  to  the  unaided  eye. 
Both  the  moujik  and  Dimitri  turned  as  he 
directed,  and  both  exclaimed  as  they  gazed. 
For  against  the  darkening  sky,  between  them 
and  the  gathering  drift,  they  could  see  an 
object,  a  dark,  curious,  swiftly-m^oving  mass, 
too  tall  and  high  against  the  sky  to  be  a 
wolf-pack,  too  closely  knit  to  be  a  caravanserai 
or  a  sledge-train.  They  were  a  band  of 
mounted  horses,  rattling  as  fast  as  spur  and 
urging  voice  could  send  them  across  between 
their  sledge  and  the  horizon  of  the  sky. 

"Bogu  !"  exclaimed  the  moujik  and  Dimitri, 
both  at  once  ;  "  they  are  soldiers,  they  are  an 
outpost  band,  scouring  the  country,  seeking 
for  fugitives,  and,  yah  !  they  are  flying,  as  we 
are,  like  antelopes  before  the  storm.  Go  on, 
my  darlings,  my  little  beauties,  go  on ;  save 
your  master — save  us,  my  children,  if  you 
can !" 

And  with  this,  he  drove  on  his  plunging 
horses  again. 
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Gilbert  still  watched  the  small  dark  band 
of  riders — a  black  swift-moving  mass  they 
looked,  weird  and  strange,  flying  like  wild 
mad  spirits  of  the  tempest,  like  "  Cherts,"  as 
Dimitri  exclaimed,  meaning  storm-devils,  or 
black  spirits  of  the  mists. 

"  Hah  !  they  are  not  Cherts,"  the  moujik 
said  ;  "  they  are  Cossacks  from  the  Georgjevsk 
Stanzia,  soldiers  of  the  Russian  commissioner 
of  the  mines.  I  know  them,"  he  said,  "  the 
swift  sweep  of  the  little  beauties,  the  good 
little  mountain  steeds.  But  mine  can  match 
them  !     Go  on,  my  darlings  !  go  on  !" 

Silently  then  they  sped,  and  nearer  came 
the  gathering  storm,  and  Gilbert  watched 
still  intently,  and  with  a  stern  gravity  coming 
over  his  face.  He  began  to  realise  the  danger, 
for  the  billowy  drift  came  nearer,  and  the 
ominous  growl  of  the  whirl-wind  came 
straighter  every  moment  across  their  track. 
The  little  steeds  plunged  gallantly  forward, 
ploughing  the  snow-drift  and  struggling 
bravely  wdth  the  sweeping  winds,  and  the 
moujik    shouted   and   cried  to  them   in   en- 
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couragement,  but  still  the  danger  rolled  ter- 
ribly near.  Strange  thoughts  came  rushing 
then  swiftly  through  Gilbert's  mind,  of  home, 
of  his  mother,  of  Zophee !  Was  a  wintry 
grave  in  the  snowy  steppes  of  Cis-Caucasia 
to  be  the  end  then  of  this  adventurous  battle 
he  had  fougfht  to  win  her  for  himself  ?  The 
end  of  their  short  bright  romance,  and  the 
end  of  his  strong  young  life  just  as  he  had  felt 
it  begun  ?  The  end — the  end — it  seemed  to 
sweep  wonderfully  near,  for  Death  was  the 
message  writ  upon  that  gathering  snow- 
cloud  drifting  towards  them  on  the  wings  of 
the  whirling  wind.  Death,  and  a  snowy 
grave,  unknown,  and  undiscovered,  and  here, 
at  least,  unmourned. 

Still,  "  it  was  splendid,"  and  that  was  the 
last  thought  of  which  he  was  clearly  conscious 
— at  the  time.  Then  he  seemed  suddenly 
blinded — there  was  a  deafening  whirl  in  his 
ears,  a  sense  of  something  chill,  cloudy,  dense 
and  impenetrable,  that  drifted  against  them 
with  fearful  violence.  The  sledge  rocked  and 
halted  for  an  instant — then  once  more  their 
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brave  little  team  plunged  gallantly  on.  Gil- 
bert heard  the  moujik's  voice  shouting  above 
the  tempest — then  again  he  seemed  deaf  and 
blind.  He  bent  his  head — the  horses  v^ere 
still  ploughing  the  snow-drift,  and  fighting 
with  dauntless  intrepidity  through  the  storm. 

A  stunned  sensation  came  over  Gilbert,  he 
felt  faint  and  stupefied  by  the  violence  of  the 
sweeping  drift — he  bent  his  head — death  every 
moment  felt  inevitable,  he  sat  still  and  calm,  he 
never  knew  if  the  time  it  lasted  had  been  short 
or  long !  But  suddenly  the  moujik's  voice 
again  rose,  loud  above  the  storm,  and  through 
the  stupefying  noise  and  confusion,  Gilbert 
caught  the  meaning  of  his  Russian  words. 

*'  Skva  Bogu  !  a  Gelinka  !  a  little  village 
—  praise  God  !  It  is  Alexandrovsk  —  my 
beauties  I    Speed  on,  speed  on." 

And  then  again  the  crack  of  the  long  whip 
came,  the  sledge  rocked  and  tottered ;  once 
more  their  brave  Cossack  horses  plunged  and 
ploughed  valiantly  through  the  storm.  It 
seemed  to  clear  then  for  a  moment — lights 
flashed  over  the  snow-drift,  and  dazzled  with 
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their  vivid  reflection  Gilbert's  blinded  eyes. 
Then  the  moujik  shouted  again.  "  Slava 
Bogu  !"  rose  once  more  above  the  storm ;  and 
with  jingling  bells  and  cracking  whip  and  loud 
glad  cries,  they  swept  suddenly  round  the 
corner  of  a  half-buried  post-house,  and  their 
gallant  little  horses  brought  them  whirling  to 
the  door. 

It  was  thrown  open  instantly,  the  lights 
gleamed  out  upon  the  snow.  Bough  kind 
faces,  radiant  with  hospitality,  appeared 
within.  They  were  saved  —  miracle  of 
miracles,  indeed,  as  the  peasants  shouted 
around  them — they  had  come  through  a  snow- 
drift, and  were  saved. 

They  entered  the  humble  post-house,  the 
gleaming  light  of  the  oil  lamps  dazzling  their 
snow-blinded  eyes — they  came  in,  and  Gilbert 
was  soon  set  down  by  the  warm  stove  comer, 
as  ever  a  welcome  and  honoured  guest. 

The  stanzia  was  like  many  others  he  had 
visited  in  the  course  of  his  long  journeyings : 
it  was  a  rough  little  place,  the  principal  room 
where  thej  sat  together  was  furnished  much 
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as  usual,  with  a  stove,  a  few  wooden  chairs,  a 
rougii  settle  near  the  chimney  corner,  a  table, 
some  Kvass  and  Vodka  flasks,  and  a  samovar. 
There  was  a  laro^e  iron  lamp  and  a  small  oil 
one,  which  last  burnt  day  and  night  in  its 
sacred  corner  before  the  family  saint.     The 
samovar  was  soon  hot  and  ready — and  won- 
derfully consoling  after  their  wild  drive  were 
long  deep  draughts  of  the  golden  chai ;  and 
refreshed  by  this,  and  divested  of  his  heavy 
wrappings,   Gilbert   sat  then  as  he  had  sat 
many  evenings,  watching  the  quaint  domestic 
scene  around  him,  and  thinking  back  over  the 
stirring  and  uncommon  adventure  of  the  day. 
As  he  sat  there  now,  without  fur  cloak  or 
coverins:,   the   external   chanofes  were  visible 
that  had  come  over  him  in  these  months  of 
travel.     They  accorded  justly  with  the  mental 
and  spiritual  alterations  that  had  taken  place 
in  his  character  and  line  of  thought,  and  they 
were  quite    as   remarkable — indeed,    his   old 
friends  might  scarcely  have  recognised  him  at 
this  time,  for  he  was  greatly  changed.    He  was 
haggard  and  worn  by  travel  and  exposure  ; 
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and  he  was  sobered  and  manlier  in  aspect  and 
mien  ;  a  brown  beard  hung  low  over  his  chest, 
and  his  moustache  had  grown  rough  and 
shaggy.  He  had  quite  lost  his  ceaseless 
rippling  flow  of  talk,  and  the  old  smile  on  his 
lips,  and  the  sweet  shimmer  in  his  eyes  had 
become  rare. 

It  was  impossible  to  see  him  just  then,  and 
not  mourn  and  miss  the  brightness,  because, 
alas  !  its  external  absence  was  but  an  evident 
sign  that  it  was  gone  also  from  the  heart 
and  spirit,  and  that  all  was  grey  shadow 
within. 

By  the  warm  stove  of  the  little  post-house 
he  sat  late  that  night,  changing  words  short 
but  hearty  with  the  station -keeper,  with  the 
moujik  and  Dimitri,  as  they  grouped  round 
the  centre  table  at  a  respectful  distance, 
cheering  their  frightened  souls  with  snacks  of 
"Vodka,"  and  draughts  of  ''  Kvass."  And  he 
watched  amused  too  for  a  long  w^iile  the 
goodwife  of  the  stanzia  man,  as  she  sat  over 
against  him,  nursing  her  Nadine,  her  "  Inka/' 
as  she  called  it,  a  fat  stolid  maiden  of  tender 
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years.     He  had  a  few  pleasant  words,  in  his 
broken  Russian,  ready  for  them  all. 

The  storm  soon  swept  on  far  from  them  in 
the  post-house,  away  over  the  distant  steppes  ; 
and  it  was  still  and  noiseless  again  amid  the 
snow  without,  and  very  warm  and  comfortable 
within.  Gilbert  sat  on,  and  by-and-by  they 
all  left  him,  for  the  wooden  settle  by  the  stove 
side  was  for  his  use — as  the  distinguished 
guest.  Dimitri  wrapped  himself  in  his  fur, 
and  lay  down  across  the  threshold  of  the 
doorway  that  led  into  the  inner  and  family 
sleeping  room  ;  the  moujik  went  off  to  rest 
in  the  straw  by  "his  children,  his  angels,'' 
as  he  called  his  four  little  gallant  steeds; 
and  the  lady  of  the  mansion  retired  with 
her  "  Inka "  into  the  room  behind.  The 
host  was  the  last  to  leave  Gilbert;  for  before 
he  went  to  his  slumbers  he  had  a  sacred  office 
to  perform.  He  was  a  good  moujik,  with 
a  warm  heart,  in  which  strong  superstition 
and  spontaneous  kindliness  were  curiously 
blended  with  a  strange  religious  creed  that 
influenced  every  action  of  his  life.     He  feared 
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Bogu  and  the  Chert,  that  is — God  a  good  deal, 
and  very  much  the  devil, — he  believed  the 
first  named,  the  great  Deity,  reigned  in  the 
clouds,  thundered  in  the  tempest,  and  lived 
beneficent  in  the  spiritual  flame  that  burnt 
undjing  before  the  Riza  in  each  peasant  house. 
Dignity,  light,  composure,  and  beneficence,  he 
felt  silently  to  be  Bogu  ;  and  Chert,  the  black 
one,  was  all  that  was  most  contrary  to  this. 
He  felt  Chert  to  be  restless,  full  of  movement 
as  full  of  mischief,  haunting  the  midnight, 
rushing  over  the  house-tops  in  the  angry 
winds ;  he  felt  him  vicious  and  unsatisfied, 
grasping  and  ready  to  take,  and  above  all- 
hungry, — a  being  to  be  propitiated  with  gifts 
of  black  bread  or  a  flask  of  Kvass.  And  so, 
before  the  moujik  postman  laid  him  down  to 
rest,  he  opened  tlie  lattice  stealthily,  and  put 
on  the  window  sill,  with  care  and  solemnity, 
the  portion  for  Chert,  or  his  emissaries,  saved 
from  the  evening  meal.  • 

Then  he  closed  the  window  once  more,  and 
went  contentedly  to  bed.  In  the  morning 
they  would  seek  the  Kvass  and  bread  again  ; 
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and  as  Chert  did  not  often  want  it,  it  was  gene- 
rally there.  Bat  not  always  ;  now  and  then  it 
was  taken,  and  Chert  was  gratified,  they  said  ; 
and  the  day  went  well  with  them,  their  good 
deeds  sheltering^  the  household  from  that  evil 
eye.  So  they  said,  and  muttered  their  prayers 
and  trimmed  their  Kiza  lamp,  and  went  to 
their  work  again.  So  saying,  but  with  a 
shrewd  unspoken  knowledge  in  their  hearts 
of  what  sort  of  Chert  had  come  :  straggling 
wayfarers,  silent  mysterious  travellers,  who, 
veiled  under  the  covering  of  the  pilgrims' 
robe,  sped  sometimes  over  the  snow  by  night, 
and  lay  in  the  shelter  of  some  stable  or  wood 
shed  during  the  day — men  who  were  followed 
and  tracked  and  hunted  down  like  the  wolf 
from  the  mountains — fugitives  who  fled  from 
exile,  carrying  their  lives,  not  worth  a  mo- 
ment's purchase,  in  their  hands. 

To  shelter  such  a  fellow-being  might  cost 
the  postman  his  position  and  liberty ;  but  the 
offering  of  a  cup  of  Kvass  and  a  piece  of  bread, 
left  there  at  midnio^ht  on  the  window-sill, 
risked   nothing ;    while   it  would    call   down 
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upon  the  donor,  if  haply  picked  up  by  a  fugi- 
tive in  pilgrim  raiment  and  not  needed  by 
"Chert,"  a  blessing  as  for  a  deed  of  virtue 
from  the  great  "  Bogu  "  himself.  So  Petrush 
set  the  "  Kvass  "  and  black  bread,  and  then, 
confident  and  self-complacent,  he  went  ofi*  to 
bed. 


CHAPTER  XL 

A   MIDNIGHT   WANDERER. 

^^5p  ILBERT  sat  alone  there ;  the  wood 
fire  still  crackled  warm  and  com- 


^^^iy^  fortable  in  the  stove  by  his  side, 
the  iron  lamp  burnt  cheerfully,  and  the  little 
glowing  light  before  the  E,iza  shone  bright 
and  clear.  Intense  stillness  reigned  around 
him,  without  as  within.  Dimitri  lay  upon 
the  threshold,  sunk  now  in  slumber  noiseless 
and  profound.  By  Gilbert's  side,  piled  up  on 
the  little  wooden  settle,  lay  his  furs,  his  huge 
bear  rug,  and  his  beaver-lined  mantle,  ready 
to  be  wrapt  around  him  when  he  lay  down  to 
sleep.  It  was  very  late,  and  he  was  very 
weary ;  he  had  encountered  immense  fatigue 
and  excitement  during  the  perils  of  the  day, 
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but  still  he  did  not  feel  inclined  for  rest  or 
slumber  :  his  mind  was  full  and  active,  and 
it  was  restless  and  awake  from  some  curious 
instinct  that  impelled  him  to  sit  on  there  in 
the  deep  solitude  of  that  night. 

Many  things  crowded  into  his  mind,  as  the 
memory  of  the  day's  adventure  and  its  sudden 
danger  swept  over  him  again  and  again.  He 
had  looked  death  in  the  face  that  day,  and 
the  moment  kept  recurring  to  him,  bringing 
back  the  rush  of  stronor  thought  which  had 
swept  over  him  in  that  fleeting  moment.  The 
view  had  flashed  before  him  then  of  himself, 
of  all  his  duties  undone,  his  position  deserted, 
and  his  mother  desolate  and  unconsoled.  And 
now  mingling  strangely  with  these  recurring 
thoughts  came  the  memory  of  all  the  pas- 
sionate frenzy  of  feeling  that  had  fevered  and 
devastated  his  heart  during  the  past  year. 

Once  more  he  seemed  to  stand  in  that 
garden  on  the  coteaux  slopes ;  once  more 
that  thrilling  voice  was  falling  in  earnest 
accents  upon  his  ears  ;  once  more  he  heard 
her  describe    a  life  in  which  duty  towered 
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above  sentiment,  and  in  which  love  implied 
the  whole  sacrifice  of  self.  And  now  at  last 
over  the  wide  vacant  expanse  in  which  his 
future  had  seemed  to  lie  stretched  before  him 
unadorned  and  unattractive,  because  bereft 
of  her  love,  there  seemed  to  creep  up  the 
horizon,  like  the  distant  breaking  of  the 
morn,  a  quiet  still  light  from  that  source  she 
called  ''  duty,"  and  it  shed  a  pure  lustre  across 
his  future  way. 

Zophee  could  never  be  his,  but  her  teach- 
ings might  be  with  him  always  ;  and  her 
standard  of  sacrifice  should  be  erected  as  the 
centre  of  his  life  :  he  must  live  without  her  ; 
but  he  would  go  home  now,  and  live  in  such 
a  w^ay  that  she  should  realise  it  was  no 
craven  heart  he  had  laid  down  broken  at  her 
feet.  "  Farewell,"  he  was  saying  to  her  sweet 
image  in  his  soul's  depth  that  night  as  he  sat 
realising  his  failures  there  ;  "  farewell,  and  for 
ever,"  came  ringing  as  an  echo  of  the  parting 
of  that  spring  morning  at  the  chalet,  again 
and  again.  And  "  farewell "  he  was  still  mur- 
muring low  and  dreamily  to  himself,  when 
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something  struck  his  ear,  and  slowly  and  half- 
consciously  he  raised  his  eyes. 

He  was  musing  still,  and  nothing  had  been 
conveyed  to  his  mind,  but  a  soft  crackling 
sound    had    reached    him ;     and    though    it 
scarcely   roused  his  curiosity,  it  caused  him 
thus  instinctively  to  look  up,  and,  as  he  did 
so,  he   started.     The   little  narrow  window, 
outside  which  Petrush  had  placed  the  food 
and  kvass,  was  just  opposite  to  him — it  looked 
out  upon  the  broad  and  unbroken  prospect ;  it 
was  narrow,  and  from  where  Gilbert  sat  only 
a  small  vista  of   snow  was  visible,   with   a 
minute  half-circlet  of  the  sky.     As  Gilbert 
looked  towards  this  he  started,  for  the  low 
cracklino^  noise  reached  him  asrain.     It  sounded 
as  if  footsteps  trod  on  bits  of  faggot  that  Pe- 
trush might  have  dropped  by  the  wall.    Foot- 
steps certainly  seemed  to  bruise  something 
just    outside    the  window ;    and,  as    Gilbert 
started    and    looked   up,    a    shadow   passed 
swiftly   between   him  and  the  vista  of   sky 
and  snow.     He  paused  for  a  moment,  trans- 
fixed with  astonishment,  and  watching  eagerly. 
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Petrush's  weird  stories  floating  confusedly 
throuofh  his  mind.  He  watched,  and  it  came 
again  ;  a  dark  shade  falling  across  the  room 
for  a  second,  apparently  creeping  forward  and 
then  swiftly  drawing  itself  away  ;  and  Gilbert 
sprang  instantly  to  the  window. 

He  could  look  out  now — far  away  for  miles 
and  miles  across  the  glittering  and  spotless 
plain.  He  could  see  too  the  midnight 
heavens  stretching  in  wonderful  and  tranquil 
majesty  above  the  Steppes.  It  was  a  deep 
intense  blue,  and  cloudless,  and  forth  from 
its  wondrous  depths  came  the  tremulous 
sparkle  of  countless  myriads  of  stars.  High 
in  the  blue  arch  gleamed  the  moon,  shedding 
a  ray  of  silver  lustre  across  the  plain,  and  as 
Gilbert  looked  forth,  there  fell  upon  that  pure 
cold  gleam  of  light  a  long  shadow,  dark  and 
mysterious,  moving  noiselessly  along.  Gilbert 
watched  and  wondered — it  was  a  novel  excite- 
ment, and  made  his  heart  beat.  The  stillness 
of  the  scene  was  so  intense,  the  solitude  was 
so  complete ;  and  the  sea  of  snow,  and  the 
arch  of  heaven  in  which  that  queenly  moon 
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held  her  lonely  reign  was  so  grand  and  vast 
and  still,  as  if  utterly  disdainful  of  life  and 
action,  or  any  disturbing  influence  from  com- 
mon things  ;  while  the  effect  of  that  swift  and 
restless  shadow,  creeping  to  and  fro,  backwards 
and.  forwards,  at  once  hesitating  and  quick, 
was  most  mysterious  and  fascinating,  and 
altogether  unaccountable  and  strange. 

Gilbert  watched,  his  eyes  sparkling  and 
eager,  and  again  with  wonderful  swiftness 
the  shadow  came  towards  the  house.  It  was 
close  to  him,  and  full  in  the  moonlight  ray, 
and  for  one  moment  Gilbert  could  dis- 
tinctly see  it.  It  w^as  no  shadow,  but  a  man. 
A  long  spare  figure,  clad  in  the  rough  dark 
robes  of  the  mendicant  zealots,  who  wander 
from  Pechersk  to  Solovetsk,  from  Archangel 
to  Kief.  A  pilgrim,  or  some  one  disguised  as 
such,  one  of  the  midnight  visitors  who  creep 
up  to  the  stanzia  windows,  and  take  eagerly 
the  portion  laid  for  "  Chert " — or  for  them. 
One  of  these  no  doubt,  so  Gilbert  realised — a 
man,  and  no  spirit  either  of  evil  or  of  good. 

As    the    pilgrim    creeping    stealthily    ap- 
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proaclied  tlie  window,  Gilbert  drew  back  into 
tlie  shadow,  and  then  across  the  moon-rays 
the  fio'ure  drew  nearer  still,  and  Gilbert  hid 
hiaiself   more    carefully    until    the  crackling 
noise  on  the  faoforots  came  ag^ain,  and  he  knew 
that  the  man  was  standino^  outside  the  ^vin- 
dow,  just     below    the    house.      There    was 
a  silence  then.      Gilbert  scarce  ventured  to 
move  or  look  out,  fearing  to   scare   away  the 
pilgrim.     But  there  was  no  more  movement 
outside  the  window  for  some  moments,   and 
at  last  he  ventured  to  bend  forward  and  to 
look  towards  the  narrow  pane.     And  then  his 
gaze  was  enchained  there — quite  fascinated — 
he  could  not  draw  his  eyes  away. 

Pressed  against  the  coarse  blue  glass  he 
could  see  the  outline  of  a  human  face,  terribly 
haofo^ard  and  worn.  The  dark  features  were 
flattened  against  the  window.  The  wild  wolf- 
like eyes  were  glaring  eagerly  into  the  room  ; 
they  w^ere  drinking  in  the  aspect  of  warmth 
and  comfort — the  glow  from  the  burning  lamp, 
the  chair  by  the  stove,  the  settle  with  the  fur 
piled  high,  and  the  recumbent  figure  of  Dimi- 
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tri  wrapped  in  his  bearskin  and  sunk  in  pro- 
found repose.     With  the  famished  expression 
of  a  wild  beast  of  prey,  the  man  gazed  with 
hungry  eyes  into  the  quiet  room,  and  Gilbert, 
from  his  hiding-place  inspecting  him,  felt  his 
heart    throb  with  pity,   and   he    turned  im- 
petuously to  rush  out  and  to  draw  the  man 
eagerly    in.     But    again    he     hesitated ;    he 
paused  to  scan  the  features,  knowing  well  that 
this  was  probably  no  pilgrim,  and  feeling  un- 
certain how  to  reveal  his  presence  without 
frightening  the  poor  wretch  away.    He  paused, 
and  before  he  had  resolved  on  a  line  of  action, 
the  face    at  the   lattice   was   suddenly  with- 
drawn again,  and  Gilbert  ventured  to  bend 
farther  forward  and  look  out  once  more.     He 
saw  that  man    was  still  quite   close  to  him, 
standing  upright  now  and  looking  away  ;  his 
long  pilgrim's  robe   casting  its  shadow  from 
the  house-light  behind  him  far  over  the  plain. 
Gilbert  saw  that  he  had  taken  the  food  in  his 
hands,  and  was  preparing  to  raise  the  flask  of 
kvass  to  his  lips  ;    and  he  saw  moreover  that 
the  hand  shook  as   it  held  the  black  bread. 
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and  that,  instead  of  drinking  from  the  kvass 
bottle,  the  man,  after  fingering  it  for  a 
moment,  almost  let  it  drop  from  his  hold. 

Then,  suddenly,  he  leant  back,  staggering 
against  the  lintel,  supporting  himself  with 
eager  struggles  to  maintain  his  footing  against 
the  wall.  There  he  rested  a  moment — putting 
the  bread  and  kvass  once  more  upon  the  sill — 
and  Gilbert  could  see  him  distinctly  then, 
for  his  profile  came  against  the  glass  of  the 
little  window,  and  the  light  flooding  out- 
wards fell  upon  his  face.  A  moment  he 
rested  thus  ;  still  a  moment  longer  Gilbert 
watched  him,  and  hesitated,  and  paused;  then 
an  exclamation  broke  through  the  stillness  of 
the  little  room,  and  Gilbert  started  eagerly 
forward.  For  he  had  seen  that  the  pilgrim, 
in  struggling  once  more  to  move  and  take  the 
food  into  his  hands,  had  reeled,  tottered  an 
instant  on  his  way-worn  and  failing  feet,  and 
then,  throwing  his  arms  up  above  his  head 
with  a  despairing  gesture,  he  had  fallen  for- 
ward and  lay  prostrate  in  the  snow.  There 
the    morning,    breaking    over    the    steppes, 
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would  have  found  him,  his  bread  uneaten, 
his  kvass  untouched,  his  body  frozen,  and 
his  spirit  gone,  had  not  Gilbert  been  there  to 
spring  forward  with  that  loud  exclamation  of 
pitying  horror,  to  rush  to  the  door,  to  unbar  it, 
to  fling  it  open,  and  to  plunge  through  the 
snow,  round  the  house,  below  the  window, 
till  he  reached  the  prostrate  pilgrim's  side. 

It  was  the  work  of  a  few  minutes  to  wind 
his  strong  arms  round  the  unconscious  form  of 
the  man,  to  raise  him  from  the  snow,  and  to 
bear  him  with  a  quick  impulsive  effort  of 
energy  round  the  house,  and  in  at  the  open 
door  again,  and  to  place  him  on  the  wooden 
settle,  on  a  bed  of  his  own  warm  furs.  And 
there  the  pilgrim  lay — a  spare  long  figure, 
clad  in  his  rough  robe — motionless  and  un- 
conscious, worn  out  at  last  by  hunger  and 
fatigue  and  cold.  And  there  Gilbert  left  him 
for  a  moment,  while  he  shut  to  the  door,  and 
opened  the  stove  and  piled  up  wood,  and  let 
the  warm  glow  rush  out  into  the  room,  till  it 
reached  the  wooden  settle,  and  melted  the 
snow  flakes  that  hung  round  the  pilgrim's  robe. 
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Then  Gilbert  kicked  Dimitri  in  the  hope  of 
waking  him,  but  failed  utterly  in  this  attempt. 
Dimitri  only  rolled  in  his  sleep  and  groaned, 
as  if  the  energetic  assault  presented  itself  to 
his  slumberino*  imasfination  merely  in  the 
shape  of  an  unpleasant  dream  ;  beyond  this  he 
neither  moved  nor  awoke  for  an  instant,  and 
Gilbert  was  oblio-ed  to  desist  in  his  efforts, 
and  to  turn  his  attention  to  doing  all  that  he 
could  for  the  unconscious  stranger  himself 

He  bent  over  the  man  and  caught  the  echo 
of  a  faint  respiration,  that  convinced  him  that 
at  all  events  he  was  not  dead.  Then  Gilbert 
wrapped  the  huge  bear-rug  close  round  him, 
and  raising  his  head  gently,  supported  it  on  a 
pillow  improvised  with  his  beaver  coat.  Then 
he  hastily  searched  the  room  and  found  a 
vodka  flask,  in  which  a  few  drops  luckily 
remained,  spared  from  the  depredations  of 
Dimitri  and  his  moujik,  and  this  he  applied 
carefully  to  the  pilgrim's  lips. 

A  faint  glow  creeping  over  the  palid  cheek 
was  the  reward  of  these  efforts,  and  Gilbert,  en- 
couraged, stirred  the  stove-fire  vigorously  again. 
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He  stimulated  to  the  utmost  the  warm  tem- 
perature of  the  room,  and  then,  silent  and 
solitary,  he  sat  down  by  the  unconscious  man  s 
side,  and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  pale  lifeless 
features,  he  waited  till  he  could  venture  to 
apply  the  vodka  flask  once  more. 

It  was  a  strange  scene,  still  and  solitary. 
The  oil-lamp  had  burnt  itself  out  now,  and 
the  little  rough  room  was  lit  only  by  the  light' 
from  the  E^iza,  and  the  glow  from  the  fire 
in  the  stove.  Dimitri  remained  sunk  in 
stupefied  slumber,  and  Gilbert  watched  long 
silently  and  alone.  He  did  not  call  up 
Petrush  to  his  assistance,  for  he  had  not 
travelled  among  the  moujiks  of  the  steppes 
without  discovering  that  a  midnight  visitor, 
wayworn  and  hungry  such  as  this  one,  was  an 
object  of  sullen  fear  and  suspicion  to  them. 

True  pilgrims  sought  the  shelter  of  the 
peasant  roof  as  the  night  fell  without  hesita- 
tion, claiming  too  the  warmest  spot  by  the 
stove-corner  as  most  rightfully  their  own.  But 
pilgrims  of  this  kind,  who  crept  up  to  steal 
Chert's   or   the  Domovoy's  portion  from  the 
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frozen  window-sill,  and  who  flitted  furtively 
on  their  journey  through  the  moonbeams,  over 
the  snow — such  pilgrims  were  to  be  sheltered 
but  waril}',  with  grim  suspicion,  with  much  dis- 
turbance of  spirit  and  with  fear.  And  this, 
especially  by  the  government  stanzia-master, 
for  he  never  could  tell  who  might  seek  that 
pilgrim  beneath  his  roof  with  the  break  of 
the  morning,  or  how  sternly  he  might  be 
called  to  account. 

So  Gilbert,  knowing  this,  watched  through 
the  hours  in  solitude,  and  called  no  one  to 
help  him  to  put  the  vodka  between  those 
withered  lips.  Time  sped  on,  and  as  the  night 
passed  the  glow  of  life  began  slowly  to  deepen 
on  the  man's  worn  cheek;  the  blood  crept 
back  to  his  lips,  and  sufficient  power  re- 
turned to  him  to  draw  in  the  fiery  vodka 
from  the  flask.  The  strength  of  its  borrowed 
life  seemed  to  filter  through  his  frozen  veins  at 
length;  and  the  warm  stove-glow  reaching  him, 
thawed  the  icy  fogs  that  choked  the  respira- 
tion in  his  lungs.  He  breathed,  he  moved, 
he    turned   his   head   restlessly    on   the    fur 
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pillow,  and  at  last  a  tremor  shook  his  drooping 
eyelids;  he  slowly  raised  them,  and  he  turned 
his  deep-sunk  eyes  upon  Gilbert's  face.  xA.wild 
exj^ression  of  wonder  and  perplexity  flashed  in- 
stantly from  them.  His  lips  parted,  and  words 
came.  But  alas !  they  were  incomprehen- 
sible words  to  Gilbert,  as  he  bent  low  to  listen. 
In  what  tongue  was  he  speaking?  Russian 
— but  not  the  people's  Eussian — that  Gilbert 
was  accustomed  to  hear.  So  he  shook  his 
head,  and  bent  his  gaze  earnestly  upon  the 
man's  face,  and  raised  the  vodka  flask  to  his 
lips  once  more.  This  time  it  was  drank 
eagerly.  Then  the  pilgrim  sank  back  again. 
He  closed  his  eyes,  and  threw  his  head  rest- 
lessly from  side  to  side,  as  if  memory  refused 
to  assist  him,  and  as  if  struggling  to  recall  its 
power.  He  evidently  was  very  weak,  and  in 
that  moment  of  silence  seemed  again  almost 
to  faint  away.  But  a  little  force  returned 
to  him,  and  presently  he  opened  his  eyes 
once  more.  He  miOt  the  gaze  resting  upon 
him,  and  the  unfamiliar  kindly  face  turned 
towards  him  in  the  fire-light ;  his  lips  parted 
slowly  again,  and  he  strove  to  speak. 
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This  time  it  was  in  German ;  so  far  Gilbert 
feathered  from  the  broken  words,  but  he  still 
could  understand  nothing.  Again  he  was 
obhged  to  shake  his  head,  and  the  man  paused 
once  more,  and  looked  at  him  with  an  expres- 
sion of  wonder  and  of  scrutiny.  Then  a  light 
seemed  to  break  in  upon  his  mind ;  he  muttered 
something  low  to  himself,  and  then,  looking 
up  once  more,  he  said  distinctly,  in  French  : 

"  I  know — an  Englishman  !     Where  am  I  ? 

—Ah  r 

"  Hush !"  said  Gilbert,  thankful  to  hear  a 
language  which  he  could  understand.  "Hush  1 
you  are  with  friends;  be  at  rest  now;  be  still. 

"  With  friends  ?"  the  man  murmured;  then 
closed  his  eyes  again,  and  turned  his  head 
away ;  and  Gilbert  took  his  seat  again  beside 
him,  and  watched  the  prostrate  form  and 
palid  face  once  more.  A  mendicant  pilgrim  ! 
Truly  this  was  no  member  of  that  wandering 
band.  This  pilgrim  came  from  other  ranks 
than  those  which  feed  the  stream  to  Kief  and 
Solovetsk  ! 

The  clear-cut  handsome  features  evinced  a 
man  of  high-sprung  race  ;  and  the  words  that 
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had  dropped  from  the  trembUng  lips  were  the 
utterances  of  education  and  refinement.  This 
was  no  common  pilgrim  he  had  plucked  from 
the  midnight  snows ;  no  mendicant,  though 
starving  and  wretched,  and  clad  in  this  mean 
disguise. 

And  if  not  a  pilgrim,  what  then  ?  A  fugi- 
tive !  There  was  no  mid-course  for  speculation 
between  the  two.  A  fugitive  from  the  convict 
mines,  and  from  Siberian  exile ;  a  wanderer 
struggling  homewards  across  the  steppes. 
And  Gilbert  thought  of  the  dark  band  of  out- 
post scourers  that  had  that  afternoon  swept 
the  horizon  between  them  and  the  gathering 
storm.  Doubtless  the  track  of  a  fugitive  had 
been  found  that  day  near  Georgjevsk  or 
Alexandrovsk  ;  and  doubtless  (again  thought 
Gilbert  in  his  pitying  heart)  here  was  the 
fugitive  and  the  wayfarer — the  hunted  and 
miserable  man.  Where  had  he  hidden  himself 
during  that  fearful  storm  ?  What  wretched 
shelter  had  covered  him  while  the  Cossacks 
had  swept  over  the  snow-clad  plains  ?  Where 
had  he  come  from  to-night  ?     Where  had  he 
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been  going  when  his  strength  had  failed  him 
so  suddenly,  and  he  had  fallen  down  prostrate 
at  that  door  ?  And  who  was  he  ?  What 
wonderful  adventurous  history  of  exile,  of 
daring,  of  revolution,  of  suffering — perhaps  of 
crime — was  hidden  in  the  memory  beneath 
that  pale  brow  ?  What  was  the  key  to  his 
past  ?  and  what  fate  of  suffering  and  failure 
was  implied  by  his  exhaustion  for  the  future  ? 
Surely  all  was  over  for  him,  Gilbert  felt,  as  he 
watched  the  motionless  and  death-like  form. 
He  could  tread  no  farther  the  weary  path  of 
his  pretended  pilgrimage ;  he  could  never 
cross  on  foot  the  frontier,  or  escape  from  the 
triple  death  that  pursued  him — from  the 
Cossack  soldiers,  from  the  pangs  of  hunger, 
or  from  the  fatal  sleep  of  the  frozen  snow. 

He  roused  himself  from  his  sad  and  sym- 
pathetic reflections  to  put  the  vodka  flask 
pityingly  and  gently  once  more  to  the  pale 
lips  ;  and  once  more  the  man  imbibed  a  few 
drops  and,  gaining  strength  from  it,  opened 
his  eyes  and  spoke  a  few  broken  words  again. 

"  A  good  friend,"  he  said,  letting  his  wild 
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eyes  rest  upon  Gilbert ;  "a  friend  with  a  fiery 
vodka  flask  is  a  wonder  indeed  on  this  snowy 
way.  It  is  better  than  Chert's  portion  out 
there  at  the  window.  But  too  late,  my  friend, 
too  late." 

''  No,  no  ;  drink,"  said  Gilbert  eagerly  ; 
*^  drink  and  rest,  and  you  will  get  your 
strength  again." 

"  No,  no  ;  it  is  over — it  is  over  !"  murmured 
the  man,  and  very  faintly  this  time ;  the 
flicker  of  force  with  which  he  had  uttered  the 
first  sentence  sinking  instantly  away.  "  I  am 
done  this  time  ;  but  I  have  done  them  too — 
the  flock  of  vultures !  Did  you  see  them 
sweeping  along  before  the  storm  ?" 

"  Hush  !  save  your  strength,  my  friend  ; 
drink,  that  is  it — ^drink  plenty,  and  to-mor- 
row you  will  be  again  upon  your  way." 

"  On  my  way  !  And  the  snow  drifting,  and 
the  spring  storms  coming  up  fiercer  and  fiercer 
across  my  path,  and  the  vultures  out,  and  the 
peasants  craven  before  them,  and  nothing  but 
the  Domovoy's  portion  ever  left  for  me.  On 
my  way  !  ah  I  on  my  way." 
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*'  Yes,  and  far  on  your  way  too,  my  friend, 
if  four  good  Cossack  horses  can  take  you.  Get 
strength  now,  drink  the  vodka,  and  to-mor- 
row will  see  you  many  versts  on  your  way." 

''  Friend,  and  a  good  one,"  said  the  man 
faintly  again.  And  then  he  went  on  mur- 
muring to  himself;  and  wandering  away  into 
Russia,  he  talked  low  and  rapidly  in  a  feverish 
restless  way.  Gilbert  understood  not  one 
word,  and  the  man  soon  ceased  to  notice 
him.  He  closed  his  eyes  again  and  continued 
to  murmur,  tossing  his  head  ceaselessly  from 
side  to  side ;  and  Gilbert  watched  and  listened. 
He  could  make  nothing  of  all  the  mutterings, 
except  that  here  and  there  the  name  of  a 
place  would  catch  his  ear — of  places  he  had 
himself  passed  through  within  the  last  few 
weeks,  and  of  which  the  Russian  names  and 
their  pronunciation  had  become  familiar.  In 
his  rapid  murmurings  the  man  repeated  some 
of  these  again  and  again. 

Suddenly  Gilbert  started ;  in  a  low  vehe- 
ment muttering  way  the  pilgrim  was  talk- 
ing of  Orenzitz,  and  the  name   G — tza,  who 
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was  the  old  chief  of  the  Police  Commission 
there,  came  in  mingled  with  his  Kiissian 
words ;  and  Gilbert  started,  for  the  recollec- 
tion rushed  over  him  of  the  last  hour  he  had 
spent  at  Orenzitz,  standing  in  the  Chief-Com- 
missioner s  office,  speakirjg  to  him  of  a, fugitive 
— of  a  convict  who  was  missing — of  a  man 
who  had  escaped  them,  and  for  whom  Gilbert 
had  been  inquiring  with  a  persistency  and 
interest,  that  seemed  to  those  he  questioned  to 
be  very  strange.  Old  G — tza's  last  words  in 
answer  occurred  to  him  now. 

"  Depend  upon  it,"  he  had  said,  speaking  of 
that  missing  convict,  ''he  got  south  before  the 
snow  set  in,  and  over  to  Cis-Caucasia  ;  but 
the  Cossacks  along  there  are  on  the  watch 
for  him,  and  he  will  be  clever  if  he  gets  over 
the  frontier  alive." 

Those  were  the  last  words  that  Gilbert  heard 
in  Orenzitz,  as  he  was  starting  in  his  teljega 
towards  the  frontier,  through  the  Trans- Cau- 
casian snow.  And  now  the  man  was  mur- 
muring of  Orenzitz,  and  muttering  in  strange 
terrified  and  stealthy  tones  of  G — tza,  in  his 
native  Russian  tongue.     And  Gilbert  started, 
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and  once  more  he  listened  and  waited.  Sud- 
denly the  half-conscious  man  moved  on  the 
settle,  turned  restlessly  round  with  the  quick 
energy  of  fever,  threw  his  arms  up  wildly  for  an 
instant,  and  then  dropped  them  heavily  again  ; 
and  Gilbert  rose  to  his  feet  and  stood  watching 
the  quick  change  that  was  taking  place.  The 
faintness  had  yielded  to  fever,  and  the  par- 
oxysms of  fever  were  alternating  with  heavy 
stupor  now,  for  his  mutterings  became  feebler 
every  instant,  and  his  head  sunk  low  and 
heavily  upon  the  soft  pillow. 

Gilbert  stood  and  watched  silently,  while 
curious  thoughts  crowded  into  his  mind,  and 
wonder  at  the  weirdness  of  the  whole  circum- 
stance overpowered  him,  as  he  looked  at  the 
prostrate  form,  at  this  strange  midnight 
visitor,  who  had  come  so  unexpectedly  before 
him,  across  the  moonlit  plain,  out  of  the 
silence  of  that  desert  of  snow,  out  of  space, 
out  of  nothing  as  it  were,  to  lie  down  upon 
his  resting-place,  warmed  with  his  coverings, 
and  revived  by  his  care. 

The  man  remained  still  after  that  momen- 
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tary  paroxysm  of  feverish  strength,  and  he 
lay  in  his  changed  attitude  a  Httle  turned 
round    upon   the    wooden    couch  ;    his   head 
fallen  back,  the  pilgrim's  robe  dropping  from 
one  shoulder,  wrenched  open  by  the  sudden 
violence  with  which  he  had  flung  up  his  arms. 
He  had  bared  his  neck  too  in  the  effort,  and 
he   lay    now    with   his  fine-turned  muscular 
throat  and  chest  uncovered,  save  by  the  ragged 
beard  that  hung  down  bushy  and  neglected 
and  by  something  that  was  in  such  a  place 
curious  to  see.     It  was  a  narrow  golden  chain, 
wound  closely  round  the  neck,  with  the  end 
hidden  carefully  away.     It  caught  Gilbert's 
eye,  and  he  knew  the  tale  it  told.     The  fugi- 
tive   has    ever   some    such  treasure    carried 
secretly,  kept  through  every  peril,  and  pre- 
served against    every   temptation  of  hunger 
and  want ;  while  the  loilgrim  wears  nothing 
golden  or  of  any  value  at  all.     The  badge  of 
the  fugitive  was  always  the  secret  treasure 
hidden  away  beneath  the  pilgrim  robe.     And 
there  it  lay  upon  the  worn  bronze  neck  of 
Gilbert's  fugitive  now. 
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Presently  the  man  moved  again.  He  threw 
his  arms  up,  turned  and  struggled  upon  his 
couch,  bis  pilgrim's  frock  falling  back  from 
his  neck  and  shoulders  more  and  more,  and 
suddenly  the  gold  chain  tightened  painfully 
round  his  neck,  hurting  and  restraining  him. 
Half  consciously  he  seemed  to  realise  that  it 
was  there.  He  plunged  his  right  hand  into 
the  folds  of  his  pilgrim's  robe,  and  with 
feverish  angry  energy  he  pulled  forth  the  en- 
tangled coils. 

It  was  a  long  chain  of  woven  gold,  and  as 
he  drew  it  out  he  held  clutched  in  his  hand 
his  cherished  treasures — a  small  dagger,  a 
leathern  purse,  a  packet  of  crushed  and 
weather-stained  papers,  and  a  large  double- 
faced  medallion,  with  a  bright  tinted  portrait 
on  either  side.  The  articles  were  all  firmly 
attached  to  the  ends  of  the  strong  gold  chain, 
and  he  held  them  eagerly  clasped  in  his  thin 
hands  for  a  moment,  as  if  fearful  that  some 
one  wished  to  wrench  them  away.  Then 
fever  rushed  over  him  again — he  lost  all  con- 
sciousness of  concern  ;  he  flung  them  violently 
VOL.  III.  16 
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from  him,  and  began  struggling  furiously  with 
the  golden  chain. 

Gilbert  bent  over  him  and  strove  to  give 
him  help,  but  the  coils  were  hopelessly  en- 
tangled, and  the  man  was  past  understanding. 
He  thought  Gilbert  wished  to  weave  the 
chain  closer  round  his  palpitating  chest,  and 
with  angry  force  he  pushed  his  hands  roughly 
away.  Then  he  seized  the  golden  links 
again,  and  with  the  fearful  and  irresistible 
strength  of  his  fever  he  tore  them  asunder, 
threw  them  from  him  with  a  wild  laugh,  and 
dashed  them  violently  upon  the  ground. 
Then  he  fell  back  exhausted,  and  remained 
for  some  moments  perfectly  quiet  and  still. 

Gilbert  stood  by  him  and  watched — the 
stillness  was  so  deep  that  succeeded  his 
frenzied  struggle,  the  silence  so  intense  that 
fell  upon  the  little  room.  The  man  lay  back 
and  breathed  low  and  hard,  the  outline  of  his 
features  standing  up  sharp  and  clear  in  the 
light  shed  by  the  Hiza  lamp.  It  hung  just 
opposite,  high  above  him  in  the  corner  of  the 
wall.     The  intense  silence  oppressed  Gilbert, 
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he  sighed  deeply  as  he  stood  and  wondered, 
and  the  man  lay  prostrate  and  quiet. 

Then  he  turned,  his  heart  full  of  pity,  his 
mind  full  of  crowding  thoughts  and  curious 
pain,  and   he    stooped    and  raised  from  the 
earthen  floor  the  gold  chain  with  its  bunch 
of    curious   relics,  which    so    long    and    so 
carefully   had   been    hoarded    on   that    worn 
breast.     He    drew    the    links    through    his 
fingers  till  the  cluster  of  the  pilgrim's  treasures 
lay  in  his  hand.     Then  he  paused — he  did 
not  look  at  them  for  a  moment ;  he  closed 
his    hand   slowly  upon   them    instead.     The 
man's  secrets  lay  here  in  his  clasp — the  key 
to   his   history,    the    clear    reflection    of  his 
past,  his    name    and   identity,   his  memories 
and  the  treasured   relics   of  his  love.     And 
he  had    flung  them   from  him   in   wild    un- 
consciousness, all  ignorant  that  he  was  cast- 
ing  dow^n  a  full  confession  at   a    stranger's 
feet.     And  surely — so  the  thought  came  to 
Gilbert — he    must     reverence     the     secrets 
thus  unwittingly  flung  to  him  by  an  uncon- 
scious man — reverence   and   hide   them^   for 
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Dimitrl,  Petrusli,  and  Nadine  would  not  much 
longer  lie  asleep.  He  must  hide  and  pre- 
serve the  treasures  for  him  to  whom  they 
rightfully  belonged. 

So  he  turned  quickly  to  the  corner  of  the 
room  where  lay  his  travelling  knapsack,  and 
he  drew  from  it  a  case  strongly  clasped  with 
steel.  He  opened  this,  standing  beneath  the 
light  of  the  Riza  lamp,  and  disclosed  a  velvet- 
lined  interior  arranged  with  little  drawers  and 
trays.  He  raised  one  of  these,  and  then — 
still  holding  the  leathern  purse,  the  packet  of 
papers,  and  the  medallion  close  shut  in  his 
hand — he  laid  the  jewelled  dagger  first  in  the 
depth  of  his  case,  and  began  slowly  to  wind 
the  links  of  the  chain  closely  round  it,  on  the 
velvet  lining  of  the  inner  tray.  It  took  him 
some  moments  to  do  this,  and  to  arrange  the 
long  coils  carefully  to  make  it  go  in  ;  and 
then  the  leathern  purse  followed ;  then  the 
papers  at  which  he  scarcely  glanced;  and  then 
— only  the  medallion  lay  on  his  broad  palm, 
as  he  opened  his  hand  wide,  looked  down 
into  it,    and  let  the    clear    lustre  from    the 
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Eiza  lamp  fall  full  and  softly  on — what  he 
saw. 

It  was  a  portrait,  and  he  glanced  to  the 
wooden   bed    instmctively    as  he  traced  the 
features,  and    caught    the  clear  reflection  of 
their  likeness    in    the    wasted  face  that  lay 
pillowed  there.  A  likeness  only,  however — no 
identity ;  this  was  not  a  portrait  of  his  pil- 
grim-fugitive,   but    of  some  one   like   him — 
much  older  than  himself.     It  was  the  coun- 
tenance   of  a   handsome   stern-looking  man, 
of  about  sixty,  that  met  Gilbert's  gaze.     It 
was  a  grand  countenance,   for  while  the  fea 
tures  were  like  those  of  the  unknown  man 
who  lay  on  Gilbert's  settle,  the  expression  was 
very  difierent  indeed — the  type  of  the  face 
was  more  Russian,  the  brow  was  broad  and 
noble,    and   the    eyes    that    looked    steadily 
forth  were  wonderfully  calm  and  keen. 

It  was  a  beautifully  finished  miniature.  It 
allowed  the  half-length  figure  to  be  seen,  and 
exhibited  fully  the  splendid  uniform  of  a 
Russian  councillor  of  state,  adorned  with 
numerous  orders  and  jewelled  stars.     It  spoke 
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afresh  to  Gilbert  of  the  rank  and  precedence 
of  the  wayworn  wanderer  whom  he  had 
sheltered — -this  beautifully  executed  picture, 
and  the  nobility  of  the  countenance  it  por- 
trayed. The  framework  of  the  medallion  was 
of  richly-chased  gold,  and  it  was  decorated 
with  jewels,  like  the  hilt  of  the  little  dagger 
he  had  just  put  into  his  case.  On  the  top  of 
the  oval  frame  a  large  coronet  was  worked, 
with  the  letters  S.  V.  woven  into  a  monogram 
below. 

Gilbert  gazed  long  upon  the  countenance, 
as  if  it  enchained  and  fascinated  his  interest 
and  imagination.  He  examined  the  mono- 
gram, he  admired  the  richness  and  beauty 
of  the  gold  and  jewel  work  on  the  frame,  and 
then,  very  slowly,  as  if  his  gaze  lingered  wist- 
fully over  that  noble  and  unknown  face,  he 
turned  the  medallion  round  upon  his  hand — 
and  the  soft  lustre  of  the  Eiza  lamp  streamed 
down  again  upon  the  portrait  on  the  other 
side. 

The  light  streamed  down,  and  for  a  moment 
it  illuminated  the  countenance  upon  which  it 
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fell,  and  revealed  its  fair  outlines  to  Gilbert's 
eyes.  Then — suddenly — he  seemed  to  see 
nothing — a  mist  came  between  him  and  the 
bright- tinted  picture  ;  the  earthen  floor  of 
the  little  cabin  seemed  to  swing  beneath  his 
feet ;  the  beating  of  his  heart  was  arrested  ; 
and  he  was  quite  unconscious  for  one  delicious 
moment  of  bewildering  joy.  He  neither 
realised,  nor  felt,  nor  saw  ;  only  a  low  cry 
broke  from  his  lips — a  murmuring,  wondering, 
half-afirighted  cry.  He  glanced  once  more 
with  wildly  distended  eyes  towards  the  un- 
conscious man  who  lay  tossing  beside  him, 
and  then  the  mist  cleared  suddenly  away, 
his  brain  once  more  grew  calm  and  clear,  and 
he  turned  towards  the  lamp-light,  raised  the 
medallion  close  up  to  his  eager  eyes,  and 
gazed  and  gazed,  as  men  look  their  first  on  a 
beloved  face  after  years  of  parting — as  they 
look  their  last  before  they  part  again. 

For  it  was  the  countenance  of  his  dreams 
he  saw  imprinted  there — it  was  the  bright 
face  of  the  one  fair  woman  of  his  love — it  was 
Zophee  Yariazinka,  in  the  fair  dawn  of  her 
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beauty.  Zophee,  even  as  he  had  never  seen 
her,  before  shadow  or  the  weight  of  silence 
and  suffering  had  been  thrown  across  her 
years — in  the  days  when  she  was  the  Sun- 
Maid  indeed  of  her  old  Russian  home — a 
bright  flower  of  the  south  among  the  snows 
of  the  northland,  the  joy,  and  the  glory  of  old 
Serge  Yododski's  home.  There  she  was  thus 
portrayed  before  him — the  soft  eyes  full  of 
laughter,  the  full  lips  parting  in  a  smile,  the 
dusky  hair  swept  back  from  a  brow  laden  with 
richness  of  thought  and  intellect,  and  yet 
pure  and  fair  and  cloudless  as  a  child's. 

*'  Zoph^e  !  Zophee  !  my  beloved  one !" 
Gilbert  murmured,  as  he  gazed  still  trans- 
fixed upon  her  face.  "  Zophee,"  he  con- 
tinued, and  a  soft  smile  curled  his  lips. 
"  Zophee,  Galoiipka  moja!"  he  broke  out  in 
the  sweet  caressing  Bussian  words  he  had 
learnt  to  love.     '*  Zophee  !  Zophee  !" 

His  eyes  suffused,  and  his  cheek  flushed 
crimson.  He  was  quite  unconscious  of  every 
other  circumstance  in  existence;  he  felt  nothing 
save   that   he   looked   upon    her    face    once 
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more,  that  he  answered  her  smile,  that  he 
drank  in  the  radiant  light  of  her  eyes,  and 
that  he  could  whisper  fond  foolish  words  to 
her,  and  fancy  them  almost  answered  and 
heard.  For  a  moment  he  was  happy,  quite 
free  from  recollection — absolutely  and  perfectly 
happy — without  any  reserve. 

Then  a  sound  broke  in  upon  his  trance — a 
sound  that  roused  him  up  to  recollection,  to 
bewilderment,  to  realisation ;  and  he  turned, 
closed  his  hand  fast  over  the  medallion,  and 
looked  towards  the  low  wooden  bed.  The 
man  who  lay  there  was  moving  and  muttering 
again,  tossing  back  the  rough  hair  from  his 
forehead,  and  throwing  himself  with  feverish 
restlessness  fr'om  side  to  side.  And  Gilbert 
paused,  and  silently  watched  him  for  an  in- 
stant, while,  like  a  great  wave,  revelation  was 
breaking  slowly  over  his  inner  consciousness  of 
who  this  wild  fugitive  must  be.  The  recollec- 
tion of  the  muttered  name  of  the  place  from 
whence  he  was  flying,  of  the  old  chief-commis- 
sioner, who  was  the  pursuant,  he  most  dreaded 
there — the  recollection  of  a  thousand  things. 
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and  perceptioDS  too  of  countless  links  in  the 
chain  of  circumstance  and  evidence  came  rush- 
ing into  Gilbert's  mind ;  and  here  now — the 
crowning  proof,  the  portrait  of  Zoph^e  Varia- 
zinka — of  her  who  had  been  Zophee  Vodod- 
ski  for  one  fleeting  day.  The  portrait  in 
this  man's  possession  announced  him,  beyond 
every  possibility  of  doubt,  to    be   him — her 

lawful  husband;  the  exile  from  K on  that 

hateful  day  of  her  marriage,  and  of  the  effort 
upon  the  Emperor's  life ;  the  convict  of  the 
mines  ;  the  man  who  was  being  tracked  and 
hunted  ;  the  man  whose  existence  had  fallen 
like  a  black  shadow  across  Gilbert's  life  ;  the 
man  for  whom  he  had  searched  through 
months  of  hopeless  travel  and  toil ;  the  man 
whom  he  had  never  thought  to  find  now — 
whom  he  had  never  thought  to  see. 

There  he  lay — for  it  was  him  undoubtedly 
— Mettrai  Vododski,  the  son  of  the  Grand 
Councillor  of  the  E^ussian  Empire,  and  the  des- 
tined husband  of  Zoph6e  Variazinka  indeed. 

Strong  wild  thoughts  rioted  through  Gil- 
bert's  mind  as  he  looked  at  the  man,   and 
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realised  that  it  was  he.  Dark  confused  feel- 
ings rushed  over  him,  and  bewildered  him 
with  their  pressure  and  their  contradiction. 
Pity  and  resentment,  hatred  and  commisera- 
tion, fought  and  struggled  madly  together  in 
his  heart. 

He  stood  gazing  on  Vododski's  pale  face. 
Ah,  the  sin  and  the  suffering  hidden  there — 
the  fighting  and  the  failure  buried  in  that 
miserable  past  !  Ah,  the  sorrow  inflicted  in 
one  short  passionate  history,  lived  out  wildly 
and  unrestrained  !  The  bleeding  father's  heart, 
the  lonely  life  on  the  coteaux  of  the  Pyrenees, 
the  suffering  in  Gilbert's  own  past,  and  the 
long  sentence  of  unmerited  pain  lying  upon 
his  future.  All  had  been  the  work  of  this  man, 
all  the  results  of  his  vain  and  unprofitable 
existence,  all  the  fruit  of  his  misguided  deeds ; 
and  here  now  he  lay.  Here — helpless  and 
unconscious,  wrapped  in  Gilbert's  coverings, 
wooed  back  into  life  by  his  care,  thrown  upon 
his  protection,  at  his  mercy,  owing  the  exist- 
ence of  every  moment  to  his  solicitude,  and 
retaining  life  and  freedom  at  his  will. 
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The  situation  was  strange  and  bewildering; 
and  as  Gilbert  stood  there  and  realised,  his 
breath  came  fast  and  strong  with  the  intensity 
of  his  emotion  and  excitement.  He  held  the 
precious  medallion  close  clasped  in  his  hand, 
as  if  passionately  to  retain  it  against  every 
possible  claimant,  every  intervening  right; 
and  he  struggled  with  himself  for  composure, 
and  set  his  teeth  tight  and  firm,  and  looked 
at  the  fever-tossed  man  as  he  lay  there,  quite 
unconscious  of  his  surroundings  or  of  his 
fate. 

The  sight  of  him  seemed  to  madden  Gilbert 
at  last.  The  heat  of  the  small  room  suffocated 
him ;  his  heart  beat  so  fiercely,  and  his  brain 
burnt  like  fire.  He  turned  away  from  the 
settle  again.  He  opened  the  hand  that  enclosed 
the  medallion  ;  he  looked  at  Zophee's  portrait 
again,  and  at  the  calm  handsome  features- 
of  Mettrai's  father,  painted  on  the  other  side. 
And  then  he  examined  the  links  of  the  chain 
carefully  and  found  he  could  detach  the  pen- 
dant with  a  little  harmless  force.  And  he 
did  so,  murmuring  to  himself,  "More  right 
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than  he,  surely — she  was  never  his,  and  I  love 
her — I  love  her — I  have  more  right  than  he." 

A  little  effort  and  the  gold-framed  portrait- 
case  lay  loose  upon  his  hand.  He  closed  up  then 
his  leathern  box ;  he  locked  it,  and  fastened 
the  steel  clasps  securely  one  by  one,  and  he  re- 
stored it  to  his  portmanteau — a  sacred  charge, 
as  he  felt,  from  man  to  man  ;  not  to  him  from 
Mettriii  Vododski,  but  just  from  the  pilgrim 
fugitive  whom  he  had  rescued  in  the  snow. 
All  these  should  be  restored  again  one 
day  to  him  to  whom  they  rightfully  belonged, 
but  the  medallion  with  the  portraits  ?  He 
thrust  it  deep  into  his  bosom,  still  holding  it 
tightly  clasped  in  his  hand ;  and  then,  pressing 
it  close  to  the  throbbing  pulses  of  his  heart, 
he  turned  and  went  to  the  house-door.  He 
felt  he  could  not  breathe  in  there  any  longer, 
and  he  could  not  think,  for  the  fire  of  his  pas- 
sionate excitement  so  tortured  and  bewildered 
his  brain. 

He  opened  the  door  and  went  out,  and  he 
stood  there  closing  it  fast  behind  him,  and 
then  he  leant  back  against  the  door-post,  and 
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lifted  up  his  eyes  to  the  blue  archway  of  the 
sky.  The  clear  shimmering  stars  gleamed 
down  upon  him,  and  the  moon  cast  her  silver 
rays  across  his  face.  It  was  intensely  cold, 
but  the  night  was  still ;  he  could  bear  it  for 
a  few  minutes  as  he  stood  panting  and  draw- 
ing in  deep  draughts  of  the  pure  fresh  air. 
The  expanse  of  snow  stretched  vast  and  calm 
before  him,  the  passionless  stillness  of  the 
moonlight  resting  upon  all.  The  air  cooled 
his  brow,  and  the  night  brought  tranquillity 
to  his  brain  ,*  and  he  looked  up  and  gazed,  and 
lost  his  way  amid  the  myriads  of  the  spark- 
ling  planets,  while  the  omnipotence  of  creative 
Majesty  seemed  to  reach  him,  to  still  his 
struggling  spirit,  and  to  soothe  the  feverish 
promptings  of  his  heart ;  and  standing  there, 
in  silence  and  'mid  that  mighty  solitude,  in 
the  deep  and  hidden  places  of  his  soul,  he 
prayed,  hard  and  strong  and  ceaselessly,  as  a 
man  prays  who  feels  the  dark  One  pressing 
close  upon  his  footsteps,  and  that  Evil  is 
coming  nigh  unto  his  life.  He  prayed  that 
his  heart  might  remain  brave  and  true  against 
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everything,  and  that  the  fearful  temptation 
which  was  possessing  him  might  pass  away 
safely  from  his  soul. 

He  held  her  portrait  there  fast  clasped 
against  his  beating  heart,  and  his  love  was  so 
deep  and  so  strong  for  her  that  the  sight  of 
that  pictured  countenance  had  unnerved  him, 
and  the  storm  of  passionate  longing  that 
swept  over  him  had  annihilated  all  self-con- 
trol. He  loved,  and  he  longed  so  bitterly,  so 
utterly,  with  every  strong  pulsation  of  his 
eager  heart ;  and  there,  on  that  wooden  settle 
by  the  stove  fire,  which  he  himself  had  heaped 
to  warm  him,  lay  that  man,  hated  while  yet 
unknown  to  him,  who  had  cursed  his  life  and 
hers.  And  this  man  Gilbert  had  nursed  into 
life  ao^ain  that  nierht;  this  man  he  had  res- 
cued  and  borne  in  his  arms  from  out  the 
frozen  snow  ;  and  there  the  man  lay  at  his 
mercy  now,  to  do  with  him  according  to  his 
will. 

Do  ?  It  was  merely  requisite  to  do — no- 
thing. To  stay  out  there,  while  the  cold 
allowed  him,  in  the  still  night  air,  or  to  creep 
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back  and  take  a  rug  from  the  fur-heap  on  the 
settle,  and  to  lie  down  by  Dimitri's  side,  and 
the  man  would  die.  The  morning,  which  was 
already  breaking  over  the  far  horizon,  would 
not,  when  it  reached  its  fulness,  find  him 
there ;  the  smirise  would  shine  in  at  the 
narrow  window  upon  Mettrai  Yododski  lying 
harmless  and  dead. 

This  Gilbert  knew,  and  thence  the  fierce 
temptation,  the  poisoned  words  in  which  the 
devil  told  him  to  let  Mettrai  die ;  told  him 
that  his  should  not  be  the  hand  to  bring  him 
succour,  his  the  voice  to  recall  that  worthless 
life ;  that  he  need  not  strive  and  watch  and 
toil  all  the  night  through  to  draw  him  back 
into  existence,  since  he  had  slipped  already 
so  very  quietly  and  so  very  far  away.  It 
needed  but  to  leave  him,  to  let  him  alone, 
and  then  the  letters  and  the  portraits  would 
be  his  indeed,  and  all  the  full  evidence  which 
they  carried  that  he  had  seen  Vododski 
die.  And  in  the  future,  what  more  might 
be  his  ?  Oh,  God !  oh,  God !  and  he  loved 
her  so ! 
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Thus  the  spirit  of  fierce  temptation  came, 
sweeping  again  and  again  in  that  swift  fleet- 
ing moment  over  Gilbert's  soul,  stimulating 
and  feeding  his  fevered  pulses  as  he  held  her 
portrait  to  his  heart. 

How  he  fought  it,  how  he  struggled  with 
the  memories  breaking  over  him  of  so  many 
things,  how  he  conquered^  God  and  his  own 
conscience  only  can  ever  know.  But  he 
turned  at  last,  cast  one  lingering  look  at  the 
soft  light  rising  far  away  in  the  horizon,  shed- 
ding a  fair  fresh  glow  from  the  coming  day ; 
and  then  he  went  into  the  house  again,  shut 
to  the  door,  walked  calmly  across  the  hot 
close  room,  and  bent  over  the  settle  by  Met- 
trai's  side. 


VOL.  in.  17 


CHAPTER  XII. 

ESCAPED. 

RAPT  in  his  pilgrim's  robe,  Mettrai 
was  now  quietly  sleeping.  He 
seemed  surely  better,  a  glow  as  of 
returning  colour  rested  in  a  faint  flush,  upon 
his  face.  He  breathed  softly,  and  seemed  to 
have  passed  from  his  stupor  into  a  quiet 
sleep.  Gilbert  sat  down  beside  him  once 
more,  and  gazed,  as  he  had  done  during  hours 
of  the  past  night,  on  the  unconscious  coun- 
tenance. His  own  had  grown  very  pale,  but 
he  was  quite  composed  now,  and  a  calm  light 
gleamed  in  his  eyes. 

Presently     he     rose     again,     and     lifted 
Mettrai    gently    in    his    strong    arms,    and 
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smoothed  the  heaped- up  bundle  on  which 
he  had  pillowed  his  head.  And  then — with 
a  curious  expression  gathering  upon  his  fac© 
— he  laid  the  medallion  softly  upon  Mettrai's 
pillow,  and  he  pushed  it  nearer  and  nearer, 
until  the  vivid  colouring  in  the  girl's  portrait 
lay  close  against  Mettrai's  cheek.  Then  once 
more  he  watched  and  waited. 

The  morning  came  breaking  in  at  length  as 
he  sat  there,  flooding  with  crimson  light  the 
expanse  of  untrodden  snow,  and  with  the 
morning  awoke  Dimitri,  and  with  his  awaken- 
ing came  his  outburst  of  wonder  and  con- 
sternation to  find  a  stranger  lying  couched 
among  the  furs  by  the  stove  corner,  and  his 
master  sitting  upright  by  his  side.  Fast 
following  Dimitri  came  Petrush  and  his  good 
wife  and  the  "  Inka,"  all  waking  early  to  meet 
the  sunrise,  and  rising  to  live  eagerly  every 
instant  of  their  short  bright  day. 

They  crowded  into  the  house-room,  and  great 
was  the  wonder  and  the  turmoil  that  ensued. 
It  was  in  vain  Gilbert  struggled  to  suppress 
them    or   to   hush   the   mingled   voices ;    in 

17-2 
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vain — they  were  suspicious  as  well  as  curious, 
their  tongues  wagged  loudly  and  all  at  once 
in  speculation  and  dismay.  Fierce  tumult  pre- 
vailed immediately. 

They  roused  Mettrai,  and  the  fever  returned 
to  his  pale  cheeks  in  consequence,  and  deli- 
rium mounted  once  more  to  his  brain.  He 
began  to  mutter  incessantly  in  words  and  sen- 
tences revelations  which  Dimitri  was  well  able 
to  vmderstand,  and  before  long  the  latter  shook 
his  head  and  glanced  with  consternation  at 
Gilbert.  He  made  him  agitated  signs,  and  ex- 
claimed in  French  at  last,  as  he  listened  to  the 
low  quick-muttered  words,  "  No  pilgrim  this, 
sir.  Whom  in  the  name  of  Heaven  have  we 
here  V 

And  Gilbert  shook  his  head  in  answer,  and 
glanced  at  Petrush  and  his  wife,  and  whis- 
pering to  Dimitri,  **I  will  help  him,  whosoever 
he  may  be,"  he  bent  over  the  wooden  bed 
once  more,  listened  to  Mettrai's  murmurings, 
and  caught  many  names  that  made  his  heart 
beat,  and  thrilled  him  with  strange  excite- 
ment again.  For  Yododski  ceased  to  mutter 
at   last   of  Orenzitz,  and  of  G — tza,  the  old 
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Commissioner  there,  or  of  any  of  the  hard 
months  of  his  fliofht  from  Siberia,  or  the  latter 
periods  of  his  Ufe  ;  and  his  mind  and  fevered 
memory  seemed  to  take  a  strange  turn,  for 
he  was  murmuring  now  in  gentler  accents 
of  other  and  far  older  scenes.  Gilbert  could 
catch  other  names  mino^linof  with  his  confused 
talk — memories  of  youth  and  boyhood,  surely, 
of  far  away  and  happier  times  ;  and  while  he 
listened,  four  sad  sweet  lines  he  had  read  some- 
where came  echoing  through  Gilbert's  mind  : 

"  When  the  last  fight  is  o'er  and  life  is  done  with, 
And  we  wander  in  the  spirit  and  the  brain. 
We  drowse  back  in  dreams  to  the  days  that  life  begun 

with, 
And  their  tender  light  comes  back  to  us  again." 

After  a  time  a  deep  sadness  came  falling 
over  Gilbert ;  the  ceaseless  echoing  of  that 
ramblino^  unconscious  voice  was  too  much  for 
him — he  was  worn-out  and  unnerved,  and  the 
whole  scene  overcame  him.  The  noise  of  the 
chattering  family,  busy  over  their  morning 
arrangements,  boiling  the  samovar,  and 
trimming   the   little    E;iza   lamps ;    and  the 
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ceaseless  painful  sound  of  the  feverish  tones 
growing  every  moment  more  faint.  And  then 
Gilbert  felt  as  if  he  could  endure  it  no 
longer ;  he  called  to  Dimitri  to  take  his 
place  and  he  went  out  to  the  door  again. 
The  morning  had  risen  now,  fresh  and  beauti- 
ful over  the  snow  plains. 

Low  in  the  horizon  lay  broad  streaks  of 
golden  glory,  heralding  the  rising  of  the  sun  ; 
and,  clear  as  an  expanse  of  burnished  silver, 
the  glistening  snow  lay  beautiful  under  the 
flush  of  the  morning,  as  the  face  of  a  Venus 
lit  with  the  smiles  of  love.  The  extent  of  the 
view  seemed  unlimited,  and,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  it  was  spotless  and  un- 
broken, save  in  one  distant  corner — far  away. 
But  this  little  far-off  corner  arrested  Gilbert 
in  one  moment.  He  fixed  his  gaze  scruti- 
nisingly  upon  it — he  watched — he  drew  his 
breath,  and  the  sunrise  and  the  scenery  were 
forgotten. 

The  object,  dark  against  the  rose-flush 
of  the  sky,  was  "  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand,"   as    the    cloud    might   have   been   of 
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old  that  foretold  the  storms  and  rainfall. 
But  he  had  seen  it  before ;  the  small  dark 
band,  sweeping  like  a  flock  of  vultures  across 
the  horizon,  scouring  swift  as  storm-birds  on 
the  wing  coming  out  of  the  distance,  turning 
towards  the  sun,  rushing  like  the  whirlwind 
over  the  snow — whence  came  they  ?  Whither 
were  they  fleeting  on  their  swift  wild  way  ? 

He  stepped  in  and  called  furtively  to 
Dimitri,  and  passed  out  with  him  again, 
heedless  of  Nadine's  entreaties,  that  he  would 
drink  of  the  morning  chai  —  and  hearing 
only  the  feeble  moans  from  the  settle  that 
greeted  his  ears  painfully  as  he  paused  a 
moment  in  the  room.  The  muttered  words 
seemed  hushed  now,  and  there  was  only  that 
faint  sinkino^  moan. 

"What  is  that,  Dimitri?"  he  exclaimed, 
when  he  had  drawn  his  servant  outside  the 
house.  "What  is  that?"  he  said,  pointing 
in  the  direction  of  the  dark  specks  that  were 
passing  swiftly  against  the  sky ;  and  Dimitri 
started. 

"  Cossacks  !    soldiers  !"    he  cried    immedi- 
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ately.  *'  An  outpost  band — scourers — on  the 
track  of  a  fugitive — after  somebody  of  whom 
a  scent  has  been  found !  Ah,"  he  added, 
drawing  his  breath  and  shaking  his  head 
mysteriously.  "  Ah  !"  and  he  pointed  silently 
behind  him  across  his  shoulder  towards  the 
post-house  room. 

"Heavens,"  said  Gilbert  suddenly,  "do 
you  think  really  it  can  be  he  T 

"lam  sure  of  it,"  said  Dimitri.  "How- 
ever, poor  devil,  does  it  matter  ?  Not  much, 
sir,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  though,  if  they 
found  him,  with  the  breath  of  life  in  his  poor 
body,  God  knows  if  they  would  leave  him  in 
peace  to  die." 

"  The  hounds  !"  Gilbert  muttered  fiercely, 
as  he  watched  the  dark  band  of  scourers 
sweeping  hither  and  thither — track-hunting 
across  the  snows. 

"Yes,  hounds  indeed  !  So  they  scent  a 
man  like  a  w^olf  or  any  ravening  beast  of  prey 
— scent  him  and  track  him  down — curse  them! 
God  help  me,  I  never  failed  to  give  a  fugitive 
a  strengthening  hand,    but   he — ah,  twenty 
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times  he  muttered  this  morning  they  should 
not  take  him  aUve.  But  if  they  come — and 
good  God  !  they  are  coming  !  Just  Heaven, 
help  him,  and  defend  the  suffering!  They 
are  veering,  the  vultures.  See,  see,  sir,  watch 
the  curving  of  their  ranks  now,  as  they  sweep 
to  and  fro.  They  have  found  the  track,  they 
are  coming.  See,  they  are  bending  in  this 
direction,  they  are  coming  this  way." 

And  truly, .  as  Dimitri  spoke,  the  black 
curvinof  line  seemed  to  come  towards  them 
nearer  and  nearer,  swift  as  the  rushing  tide, 
until,  from  black  specks,  and  lines,  and 
masses,  looming  against  the  glowing  curtain 
of  light,  they  grew  before  Gilbert's  eyes  into 
compact  little  companies  of  horsemen,  gallop- 
ing with  frantic  speed  across  the  snow. 

An  exclamation  broke  from  Dimitri,  and  he 
rushed  back  into  the  house,  and  the  tidings  of 
the  coming  band  broke  from  him  in  Russian 
in  his  strong  voice,  loud,  resonant,  and  clear ; 
and,  perhaps,  the  dull  ear  of  the  half-conscious 
man  on  the  settle  heard  him,  perhaps  the  cry 
smote  his  fluttering  heart  with  a  death-blow. 
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as  it  roused  his  dormant  senses  to  a  moment- 
ary energy  of  life  ;  for  he  sat  up  and  looked 
wildly  round  him,  and  as  Dimitri  sprang  to 
the  couch  and  bent  beside  him,  he  uttered 
quick  broken  words  in  Eussian,  and  in  tones 
wonderfully  strong  and  clear. 

He  called  his  father's  name  and  Zophee's  ; 
his  hand  felt  instinctively  for  the  missing 
links  of  his  golden  chain,  and  then  fell  feeble 
and  unconscious  on  the  medallion  that  lay  on 
the  pillow  beside  him.  He  called  out, 
"  Kussia  !  Kussia  1  my  country,  I  am  coming  ;" 
and  "  Freedom  !  freedom  !"  he  uttered  in  fail- 
ing accents  again  and  again.  Then,  as  Petrush 
and  Nadine  turned  pale  and  trembled,  and 
as  the  sound  of  confusion  and  of  the  jangling 
of  horses'  trappings  and  the  noise  of  loud  voices 
reached  their  ears,  he  fell  back,  and  Dimitri's 
outstretched  arms  received  him  as  his  head 
sank  down. 

Gilbert,  closely  followed,  sprang  at  that 
moment  in  at  the  door.  He  reached  the 
couch,  and  seized  something  that  lay  upon 
the  pillow,  and  only  just  in  time.     Grim  faces 
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crowded  behind  him — cruel  and  relentless 
eyes  glared  into  the  room,  all  hungry  and  im- 
patient for  their  prey.  But  it  had  escaped 
them.  They  had  hunted  him  down  at  length 
— the  poor  fugitive — but — too  late.  As  they 
rushed  in,  dressed  in  their  curious  trappings — a 
band  of  Cossack  soldiers  of  the  Cis-Caucasian 
Steppes — they  saw  at  once  that  they  were  too 
late,  and  angry  curses  broke  from  them  all. 

Mettrai  Yododski  lay  sleeping  calmly  in  the 
safe  quiet  haven  of — death ;  his  marble  fea- 
tures peaceful  as  they  had  rarely  been  through 
all  his  feverish  life  of  futile  and  passionate 
struggle — his  worn  countenance  expressing 
rest.  And  the  Cossack  soldiers  turned  away, 
muttering  in  loud  oaths  their  disappointment. 
There  was  no  victim  for  them,  no  booty,  abso- 
lutely nothing  at  all.  For  Mettrai  Yododski 
lay  dead  there,  and  the  precious  jewelled 
medallion,  containing  Zophee  Yariazinka's 
portrait,  was  hidden  away,  close  pressed  once 
more  against  Gilbert's  fast-beating  heart. 


CONCLUSION. 

MI-CAEEME. 

VERYBODY  said  "it  had  been  a 

^^   quiet   winter    that   year   at    Pau." 
^^^E  All  sorts  of  people  had  been  missing 


who  were  generally  there.  The  St.  Hilaires 
had  come  little  to  town,  and  Madame  Yaria- 
zinka  had  not  once  crossed  the  valley  from 
the  coteaux  the  whole  season  through. 

That  good-looking  young  English  hunts- 
man, Sir  Gilbert  Erie,  who  had  been  first 
in  the  field,  and  gayest  in  the  ballrooms  all 
the  year  before,  was  reported  "coming" 
during  the  whole  of  the  season,  and  still  never 
came. 

Morton  de  St.  Hilaire  was  married,  and  had 
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gone  off  somewliere  with  his  Jeanne.  Several 
well-known  faces  had  been  missing  in  the 
American  set,  and  the  influx  of  English 
visitors  had  proved  "heavy  families"  this 
year. 

Altogether  there  was  Jittle  excitement,  and 
people  discovered  suddenly  that  Carnival  was 
nearly  over,  and  that  they  had  done  next  to 
nothing  at  all.  Then  Lent  came  upon  them, 
and  they  were  still  saying  what  a  dull  time 
they  had  had  of  it,  when,  about  the  second 
week  of  that  "  fasting  season,'^  a  reviving  im- 
petus was  suddenly  given  to  society,  by  a  large 
and  unexpected  arrival  which  took  place. 

In  a  special  train,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  family,  and  with  an  enormous  suite,  our 
old  acquaintance,  the  Kussian  Grand  Duke 
George,  returned  once  more  to  Pau. 

He  came,  as  he  had  promised,  to  revisit  the 
Pyrenees ;  and,  as  the  only  fitting  residence  for 
such  august  visitors,  the  old  chateau  was 
lent  to  them  for  the  time.  In  this  picturesque 
and  historic  residence  they  all  soon  settled 
themselves. 
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A  curious  party  in  a  curious  place,  Pau  said 
of  them,  at  the  same  time  delighted  to  see 
them  there.  They  brought  something  to  talk 
about,  something  to  look  at,  and,  if  Lent  had 
not  intervened  so  inconveniently,  somebody 
to  entertain. 

.  And  first,  Pau  did  talk  of  them ;  and  on 
the  Place,  and  along  the  Boulevard,  and  in 
the  Club  most  wonderful  things  were 
related  by  people  who  felt  qualified  to 
know.  And  by-and-by  people  saw  them — 
first,  their  old  acquaintance,  the  Grand  Duke 
George  himself,  promenading  the  Boulevard 
on  a  Sunday,  two  days  after  his  arrival,  lean- 
ing on  the  arm  of  his  aide-de-camp,  Count 
ChellaveflP,  and  talking  affably,  as  the  public 
were  pleased  to  perceive,  with  Sir  Alexander 
Maynard,  that  kind  friend  and  adviser  of  the 
new  comer  of  every  degree. 

It  was  a  lively  Sunday  altogether,  for  there 
was  plenty  to  discuss  and  see.  While  the  Duke 
George  promenaded  and  smoked  a  cigar  ;  as 
he  passed  up  the  Place  Boyale,  and  paused  to 
converse   with   the  Princess  and  a  knot   of 
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ladies  whom  he  found  grouped  round  the 
pedestal  of  Henri  lY. ;  and  finally  as  he  went 
into  the  Club  and  had  himself  there  enrolled. 
Evidently  the  Grand  Duke  had  retained 
pleasing  recollections  of  his  visit  of  last  year, 
and  meant  now  on  his  return  to  Pau  to  be 
particularly  gregarious  and  sociable. 

Then  next  day  numbers  of  people  had  to  tell 
each  other  of  a  string  of  funny  little  children 
who  had  been  seen  filing  out  from  under  the 
portico  of  the  chateau,  and  trotting  through 
the  prim  gardens  over  pathways  where  many 
royal  children  had  trod  in  the  old  times  before. 
Passing  round  Triquetti's  pretty  statue,  and 
going  down  below  the  park,  over  the  grass, 
westward  to  the  site  of  the  Kiosk  of  Isabel, 
and  to  the  green  secluded  spot  where  Mar- 
guerite de  Yalois  had  meditated  often  by 
the  Font  d'Ecus.  And  that  same  afternoon 
there  was  more  to  talk  about,  for  a  few  for- 
tunate loiterers  by  the  huge  old  gates  of  the 
chateau  had  been  privileged  to  see  a  large 
barouche  drive  out,  which  contained  the 
Duchesse  Olga   herself     She   looked  distin- 
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guished,  people  said,  ''and  rather  interesting, 
and  very  evidently  she  was  dressed  by — 
Worth." 

The  carriage  passed  down  the  Place  Gram- 
mont,  and  went  swiftly  over  the  bridge, 
through  Jurancon,  and  away  along  the  road 
towards  the  Gelos  Coteaiix ;  and  people  said 
that  "  she  had  gone  to  visit  the  odd  little 
Russian  over  at  St.  Hilaire,  whom  Erie  had 
been  so  mad  about  last  year  ;"  and  strange 
enough  (though  "  people "  said  so)  it  was 
true  ! 

Finally,  having  looked  at  this  party,  and 
talked  about  them  till  there  was  little  more 
left  to  say,  Pan  was  delighted  one  fine  day 
by  the  circulation  of  the  rumour  that  at  Mi- 
Careme  (Mid-Lent)  the  Prefet  and  Madame 
de  Frontignac  intended  that  they  should  be 
entertained.  And  as  time  went  on,  and  Mi- 
Careme  drew  near,  the  interest  and  the 
excitement  of  the  rumour  increased  tenfold, 
until  it  ceased  to  be  a  rumour  at  all ;  and 
cards  were  issued,  and  Pau  burst  into  a 
whirlwind   of  wild  enthusiasm  and  a  fervour 
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of  expectation  and  delight,  for  Madame  de 
Frontignac  not  only  announced  herself  ^*  at 
home"  on  the  night  of  Mi-Careme,  and  re- 
quested that  everybody  (who  was  anybody  at 
all)  would  come  and  ^'pass  the  evening  with 
her ;"  but  in  the  remote  right-hand  corner  of 
the  invitation  card  was  inscribed  the  an- 
nouncement that  it  was  going  to  be  a  *'  Fancy 
Eall."  Moreover  the  guests  might  be  masked 
or  half- masked  if  they  pleased,  but  they  would 
in  that  case  be  required  to  unveil  their  counte- 
nances and  reveal  their  identity  to  the  private 
secretary  of  the  Pre^fecture  on  their  way  up- 
stairs. 

Altogether  the  prospect  was  magnificent, 
and  the  excitement  waxed  high  and  keen. 
The  invitations  had  also  announced,  among 
all  these  other  things,  that  the  guests 
w^ere  invited  specially  to  meet  S.A.I,  the 
Grand  Duchesse  Olga  and  the  Grand  Duke 
George. 

This  intimation  gave,  of  course,  a  certain 
zest  to  the  proceedings.  For  the  whole  time 
intervening  between  the  invitations  and  the 
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night  of  Mi-Car^me,  people  talked  of  their 
costumes,  and  much  greatness  of  imagination 
and  ignorance  of  biography  was  displayed. 
Also,  though  much  mystery  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  preparations,  and  no  one  was 
intended  to  find  out  what  anybody  else  was 
going  to  wear,  the  important  secrets  were 
confided  confidentially  on  so  many  sides  and  to 
so  many  people  that  long  before  the  interven- 
ing weeks  had  gone  by  the  prospects  as  to 
general  costume  were  universally  known. 
But  this  only  served  to  stimulate  antici- 
pation. People  were  really  exercised  in  their 
minds  to  conceive  how  Mrs.  Yere  would 
look  as  the  "  Panther  Queen  ;"  what  sort  of 
figure  Mrs.  Carder  would  make  as  a  Spanish 
Duenna ;  and  how  that  very  proper  Mrs. 
Derford  intended  to  personate  the  charming 
but  rather  questionable  character,  "  Gabrielle 
d'Estrees ;  "and  then  who  was  to  be  her  Henri? 
People  were  much  engaged  too  in  agree- 
ing that  Mr.  Dalton  Hart  was  absurd  in 
thinking  himself  sufiiciently  good-looking  for 
Monte  Cristo,  or  Miss  Coddrington  in  imagin- 
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ing  she  had  the  fine  colouring  or  lithe  figure 
of  a  Contadina  Komana. 

So  for  many  days  it  went  on,  and  indeed  be- 
fore the  eventful  night  arrived,  nearly  every 
one  had  had  a  glimpse  of  every  one  else's  dress  ; 
and  so  recognition  was  not  quite  impossible, 
though  the  effect  was  most  bewildering  when 
they  met  together  finally — the  whole  little  gay 
community — to  admire,  to  laugh  at,  to  exclaim 
at  each  other,  in  the  long  salon  of  the  Pre- 
fecture on  the  evening  of  Mi-Car^me. 

The  Prefecture  is  a  quaint  old  building. 
It  is  plain  enough  externally — its  only  dis- 
tinctive feature  being  the  national  flag,  which 
hangs  ever  over  the  huge  gateway  that  en- 
closes the  old-fashioned  courtyard. 

But  within,  the  house  is  picturesque  and 
its  salons  richly  decorated ;  and  when  lit  up 
and  filled  with  a  gaily-dressed  crowd,  as  on 
these  festive  occasions,  the  scene  is  brilliant 
and  effective. 

There  is  one  long  ballroom  furnished  in 
pale  gold  colour,  with  panelled  and  decorated 
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walls,  and  with  copies  of  Kubens's  portraits  of 
Henri  and  of  Gabrielle  flanking  the  hand- 
some old  carved  fireplace  on  either  side.  A 
smaller  salon    opens  off  each  end  of  this — 

one  of  which  was  arranged  for  general  tete-a- 
tete  and  flirtations — while  the  other  was  set 

aside  for  the  Ducal  party  and  for  other  great 

personages  to-night. 

Many  of  our  old  friends  were  there.  The 
Baron  Keffel,  resplendent  in  a  white  waist- 
coat— as  usual  caustic  and  inquisitive.  B^be 
Beresford,  who  had  been  out  to  America  to 
fetch  Miss  Netley,  whom  he  had  captured  and 
brought  back  again.  Madame  de  St.  Hilaire 
in  a  lovely  toilette,  and  many  others. 

Everybody  was  there,  as  particularly  re- 
quested, early,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
august  guests,  and  the  scene  was  very 
marvellous  indeed.  It  was  like  a  dazzling 
and  bewildering  dream.  Every  age  of  the 
world,  and  every  clime  and  country  ever  heard 
of,  seemed  to  have  sent  the  homage  of  its 
quaintest  dress. 

The  variety  of  strange  costume  was  quite  ex- 
traordinary, and  the  varietv  in  the  manners  in 
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which  people  bore  their  change  of  appearance 
and  personahty  was  more  extraordinary  still. 
A  motley  brilliant  crowd  they  were — our  gay 
Pau  friends — that  night,  as  they  stood  to- 
gether or  sauntered  up  and  down,  laughing, 
chatterinof,  wonderingf  over  each  other  and 
themselves,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Ducal 
party  to  allow  the  dancing  to  begin.  There 
were  many  curious  combinations  too,  among 
the  promenading  couples — that  heightened 
the  quaintness  of  the  whole  effect.  A 
Dresden  shepherdess  on  one  side  paced 
slowlv,  hanofins:  on  the  arm  of  a  white  mus- 
keteer  ;  a  stately  lady  in  a  splendid  Venetian 
dress  followed  just  behind  them,  with  the 
Emperor  of  China.  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
was  gaily  laughing  a  little  farther  on,  and 
glancing  up  archly  at  Mephistophiles,  as  he 

bent   to    whisper    in    her   ear.      A   graceful 
Neapolitan     sailor     escorted     a     *'  Northern 

Winter"  with  an  evident  harmony  that  was 

remarkable.     Elizabeth  Grunning  walked  with 

a  Hungarian  huntsman ;   Madame  de  Vismes 

leant  on  the  arm  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey  from 

the    court    of    Henry    VIII.      Schaffhausen 
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peasants  strolled  with  courtiers  from  the  age 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Undine  floated  past 
with  Charles  Surface  in  her  train.  Moon- 
light, Starlight,  Summer,  Autumn,  and  May- 
Queens  swept  to  and  fro  in  airy  procession, 
with  mountaineers  from  every  range  of  Europe 
and  boatmen  of  every  sea  ;  Mexican  nobles, 
Spanish  brigands,  and  English  tars  conducted 
such  varieties  of  marvellous  costumes — as  you 
would  imagine  they  could  have  met  only  in 
their  dreams  !  The  scene  in  the  old  Salle  of 
the  Prefecture  was  curious  and  brilliant  indeed. 
At  the  entrance-door  stood  the  Prefet  and 
Madame  de  Frontignac,  waiting  to  receive  the 
Russian  guests.  Near  where  they  stood,  sat 
the  Princess, — a  Maori  chieftain  stood  close 
behind  her,  Romeo  leant  over  her  chair,  Gri- 
maldi  shook  his  bells  just  in  front  of  her,  and 
the  Maid  of  Athens  sat  by  her  side.  Several 
Basque  and  Pyrenean  peasants  had  been  scat- 
tered through  the  rooms ;  and  these,  with  a 
group  of  the  Hunt  Club  of  Pau,  in  their  red 
coats,  had  been  drawn  by  Madame  de  Fron- 
tignac round  the  door  to  receive  the  Grand - 
Ducal  party  as  they  entered.     And  this  elect 
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few — not  being  of  the  most  sober  and 
reverential  portion  of  the  Pau  community, 
were  just  getting  tired  of  this  part  of  the 
ceremonial  and  a  little  restive  under  it,  when 
the  band  suddenly  ceased  tuning  their  instru- 
ments, and,  at  a  signal,  struck  up  the  Russian 
national  air.  The  portieres  were  flung  back, 
and  Madame  de  Frontignac  went  forward 
towards  the  corridor,  and  the  Prefet  disap- 
peared. The  Princess  rose,  and  everybody 
stared  and  waited — and  a  buzz  of  expecta- 
tion ran  through  the  room. 

Then  the  Prefet  re-entered  again,  leading 
the  Duchesse  Olga,  and — as  people  made  their 
salutations — a  murmur  of  satisfaction  arose. 
The  Grande  Duchesse  had  thrown  herself 
into  the  full  spirit  of  the  entertainment, 
and  had  come  to  the  Bed  travesti  in  the 
beautiful  national  costume  of  her  race.  It 
was  a  dress  similar  to  that  of  the  Tsaritsa, 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Winter  Palace,  with 
the  crown  of  the  empire,  and  the  imperial 
sceptre  of  all  the  Eussias,  with  the  Orloff 
diamond  at  its  tip — a  costume  the  Tsaritsa 
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wears  sometimes  at  popular  national  f(§tes.  It 
was  very  picturesque :  a  high  cap  towered  upon 
the  Duchesses  head,  a  vest  of  crimson  velvet 
contrasted  richly  with  the  dark-hued  kaftan 
reaching  to  her  knees  ;  the  skirt  was  short, 
and  the  whole  costume  was  embroidered  in  a 
graceful  scroll-work,  of  which  the  pattern  was 
marked  out  and  set  round  thickly  with 
brilliants  and  seed  pearls.  A  superb  girdle, 
woven  in  chain-work  enclosed  her  waist,  and 
two  long  tassels  fringed  with  diamonds  hung 
from  the  jewelled  clasp.  The  dress  was 
brilliant  and  effective,  and  like  the  Tsaritsa's  in 
the  Winter  Palace — regal  in  the  splendour  of 
its  composition,  if  rustic  in  its  original  design. 
The  Dachesse,  moreover,  was  half-masked» 
by  which  she  signified  that  she  came  incognita 
■ — in  her  private  character  to  a  private  enter- 
tainment— and  that  all  etiquette  and  formula 
might  be  dispensed  with  from  the  time  she 
entered  the  room.  For  this  the  community 
were  much  obliged  to  her — or  at  least  they 
would  have  been,  if  they  had  realised  half  the 
requirements  of  Eussian  etiquette,  and    the 
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strictness  and  rigidity  with  which  it  is  en- 
forced. 

The  Duchesse  Olga  entered,  gave  her  hand 
to  the  Princess  and  took  the  seat  by  her  side 
to  which  Madame  de  Frontignac  invited  her. 
Close  behind  her  stood  two  attaches  in  im- 
perial uniform,  and  two  ladies  of  honour, 
attired  very  differently  from  herself  Both 
were  dressed  in  black  lace,  and  one  of  them, 
like  the  Duchesse,  was  partially  masked. 

The  figure  of  the  unmasked  lady  of  honour 
was  tall  and  stiff-looking — there  was  nothing 
in  her  appearance  to  engage  the  attention  or 
attract  the  eye  ;  but  with  the  other  it  was 
different.  In  that  slight,  graceful,  lace-draped 
figure,  standing  just  behind  the  Duchesse 
Olga  s  chair,  there  was  something  singularly 
attractive — something  that  caused  the  scruti- 
nising gaze  to  wander  upwards  to  the  half- 
concealed  face,  to  linger  on  the  beautifully- 
turned  chin  peeping  from  beneath  the  mask, 
to  trace  the  lovely  contour  of  the  head  and 
neck,  to  note  the  beauty  of  the  delicate  ear, 
and  the  soft  line  with  which  the  hair  swept 
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back  from  the  forehead  ;  something  that  made 
one  long  to  draw  that  hateful  mask  away. 

The  lady  stood    perfectly  still  and  silent, 
speaking  only  when  the  Grand  Duke  passed 
round  and  addressed  her  a  few  words;  and 
moving    only  when,  presently,  the    Princess 
rose  and  left  her  seat  vacant,  and  the  great 
Russian  lady,  who  was  pleased  to  decline  to 
dance,  turned  and   signalled   to  this  young- 
attendant  to  come  round  and  sit  down  by  her 
side.    Which  she  did,  and  they  talked  rapidly 
together  in  Russian,  the  Duchesse  speaking 
much  and  familiarly,  stooping  forward  often 
to  lay  her  hand  upon  her  young  friend's  with 
an  eager  impulsive  clasp.     They  were  left  to 
talk   together ;    for    the    National    Hymn   of 
Russia  was  over  presently,  and  the  first  bars 
of  some  dance  music  were  heard.     And  the 
Grand    Duke  bowed  gravely  to  Madame  de 
Frontignac,    and    the    Prefet    led    forth    the 
Princess,  and  a    young  Italian    Prince  stood 
next  them  with  a  bright  little  American  for  his 
partner,  and  a  real  Spanish  Grandee  for  his 
vis-a-vis  on   the    opposite    side ;     and    they 
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danced  a  quadrille  —  with  mucli  grace  and 
high  ceremony — and  it  was  a  very  fine  sight 
indeed. 

Everybody  else  began  dancing  at  the  same 
time,  and  all  down  the  huge  room  they 
twirled  and  glided  and  did  "ladies'  chain," 
• — Dresden  shepherdesses,  Grecian  brigands, 
Scottish  chiefs,  and  New  Zealanders,  all  danc- 
ing amicably  together  in  delightful  confusion 
and  with  a  marvellous  and  bewitching  effect ! 

Then  the  ball  went  on  much  like  other 
balls,  and  people  forgot  their  history,  and 
•arranged  their  minds  ;  and  grew  quite  accus- 
tomed to  seeing  Amy  Eobsart  valsing  with 
Caractacus,  and  Boadicea  polking  calmly  with 
Captain  MacHeath ;  it  all  seemed  quite 
natural  long  before  the  cotillon  came  on. 

There  was  some  fear  expressed  at  one  time 
that  there  would  be  no  cotillon — some  persons 
considering  the  ceremony  of  the  occasion  too 
high  ;  but  such  fears  were  soon  dissipated. 
The  hour  arrived;  seats  and  benches  came 
clattering  in  as  usual,  and  people  scrambled 
>and    squabbled     and    rushed   about   in    the 
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frantic  efforts  necessary  to  get  themselves 
seated  round  the  room.  The  opinion  was 
moreover  circulated  that  the  Grande  Duchesse 
was  very  anxious  to  see  a  cotillon — as  it  is 
danced  in  all  its  perfection  here.  And  sure 
enough,  she  showed  no  sign  of  withdrawing, 
but  took  her  place,  with  the  Princess  and 
Madame  de  Frontignac  and  other  ladies  of 
distinction,  at  the  centre  of  a  row  of  very 
gorgeous  golden  chairs.  Her  stately-looking 
lady  of  honour  stood  silent  behind  her,  and 
the  Grande  Duchesse  drew  her  little  friend  of 
the  black-lace  dress  and  half- masked  coun- 
tenance down  into  the  chair  by  her  side. 

The  cotillon  was  led  that  night  by  Morton 
de  St.  Hilaire  at  one  end — dancing  with 
Madame  de  Frontignac's  raarried  daughter, 
who  wore  the  English  dress  of  the  White 
Lady  of  Avenel ;  while  at  the  other  end  was 
Freddy  Yere,  who  had  chosen  for  his  partner 
Morton's  little  dark-eyed  bride.  Off  they  all 
started,  with  the  polonaise  figure  first — danced 
in  honour  of  the  Kussians — beginning  thus  as 
they  do  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  going  on  to 
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all  their  other  figures  of  the  scarfs  and  the 
bows,  and  the  bells  and  the  bracelets,  the 
flags,  the  kneeling  quadrille,  the  grand-rond, 
— and  all  the  rest  of  it.  The  fun  grew  fast  and 
furious,  though  just  a  very  little  bit  tempered 
perhaps  by  the  presence  of  that  illustrious 
party  at  the  head  of  the  room. 

It  went  swimmingly  on,  full  of  en  train, 
with  intervals  breaking  in  for  refreshments 
and  for  transitory  repose;  and  every  one  of 
the  august  persons  on  the  golden  chairs 
watched  it  with  admiration  and  keen  zest  for 
a  long  time. 

But,  at  a  certain  point,  it  was  remarkable, 
that  the  attention  and  the  gaze  of  one  of  that 
party  wandered,  suddenly,  and  entirely  from 
the  dazzling  crowd  that  was  waltzing  and 
undulating  on  the  ballroom  floor,  and  seemed 
conscious  indeed  of  the  whole  gay  scene  of 
the  ballroom  no  longer.  It  was  the  pair  of 
eyes  that  glistened  dark  and  luminous  behind 
the  mask  worn  by  the  lady  who  sat  by  the 
Duchesse   Olga's  side ;  and  these  eyes  were 
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turned  suddenly  towards  the  outer  doorway, 
and  were  fixed  scrutinisingly  and  wonderingly 
upon  some  one  who  leant  against  the  wall  just 
there. 

It  was  evidently  a  new-comer — for  the  cos- 
tume was  one  that  had  not  yet  been  observ- 
able in  the  motley  crowd — and  perhaps  that 
alone  had  attracted  the  gaze  of  the  dark  eyes 
that  glistened  behind  the  mask.  At  all 
events,  the  costume  and  its  wearer  seemed  to 
interest  her.  Audi  yet  this  was  not  strange  ; 
for,  to  any  of  the  Kussian  party,  the  sight  of 
that  dress  must  have  been  familiar  and  full  of 
association.  It  was  a  peasant  dress  from  the 
northern  valleys  of  Vladimir,  a  Moujik's 
festive  national  attire.  It  was  the  masculine 
dress,  in  fact,  corresponding  to  the  one  worn 
by  the  Duchesse  Olga,  and  not  like  hers — a 
decorated  representation  of  a  costume — but 
the  real  thing  itself.  It  was  picturesque,  and 
the  man  who  wore  it  was  tall,  broad- 
shouldered,  and  handsome  enough  to  do 
credit  to  any  attire.  He  wore  a  thick  brown 
beard  flowing  over  his  chest,  a  long  mous- 
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tache  quite  covered  his  lips,  and  his  peasant 
hat  was  drawn  far  down  over  his  brow  and 
eyes.  There  was  almost  nothing  to  be  seen  of 
his  countenance — and  yet  he  attracted  the  eyes 
from  behind  the  dark  mask,  and  seemed  to 
fascinate  and  to  enchain  their  gaze. 

Suddenly,  as  the  cotillon  proceeded, 
the  Duchesse  Olga  observed  him  — •  this 
Moujik  in  national  costume,  leaning  idly 
against  the  door.  The  bouquet  figure  was 
beginning,  and  the  baskets  of  fresh  scented 
flowers  were  being  borne  into  the  room  ;  and 
it  was  just  then  that  the  Duchesse  exclaimed 
in  French : 

"  But,  mon  Dieu  !  dear  Madame  de  Fron- 
tignac,  there  is  a  countryman  of  ours  stand- 
ing in  the  doorway,  and  he  has  not  danced 
once.  Where  is  he  come  from  ?  When  did 
he  arrive  ?" 

"  A  countryman  !"  said  the  Grand  Duke 
laughingly  in  answer,  "  or  some  one,  at  all 
events,  wearing  our  national  costume.  You 
forget  you  are  at  a  hal  travestiJ^ 

"  No,  I  do  not,"  cried  the  Duchesse  Olga  ; 
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''  but  I  mean  he  is  our  countrvman  for  the 
moment  at  least,  and  should  be  my  danseur 
for  the  night.  See,  he  is  in  the  dress  of  the 
same  province  from  which  I  took  mine.  I 
say  he  should  make  himself  presented  to  me 
— we  should  stand  up  side  by  side.  And 
his  dress  is  very  good,"  she  went  on,  "just 
the  real  thing.  Do  you  not  find  it  so, 
Zophee  ?"  she  added  caressingly  in  Rus- 
sian, turning  to  the  masked  lady,  her  chosen 
companion,  who  sat  still  by  her  side.  "  Does 
it  not  bring  back  to  you  old  memories  ?  Is 
not  that  just  the  dress  that  'Vanoushki '  (little 
Ivan)  used  to  wear  at  the  '  Maslianitsa ' — the 
carnival  fete-days  in  Vladimir,  when  j^ou  were 
a  child  ?  Ah  !  is  it  not  so  ?  Look  at  him  ! 
look  at  him  !  is  it  not  so  ?" 

'^  Ah  !  your  Highness  is  kind  and  good  in- 
deed to  cherish  these  sweet  old  memories," 
murmured  her  friend  in  a  soft  musical  voice 
that  we  seem  to  know.  And  she  drew  her 
breath  quickly,  and  apparently  she  could 
say  no  more.  Her  head  drooped  for  an  in- 
stant, and  then  she  raised  it  again,  and  she 
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turned  her  gaze  once  more,  as  the  Grande 
Duchesse  had  begged  her,  upon  that  manly 
figure  leaning  easily  and,  as  it  seemed,  so 
indifferently  upon  the  door.  Poor  Zophee  ! 
she  could,  in  truth,  say  no  more  just  then, 
and  indeed  throughout  the  whole  ball,  and 
especially  during  the  cotillon,  she  had  found 
it  almost  impossible  to  speak  at  all. 

That  ball  (to  which  she  had  come  only  in 
obedience  to  a  command  which  was  irre- 
sistible) had  been  all  bitterness  to  her.  The 
gay  scene  mocking  the  desolate  sadness  in 
her  heart ;  the  very  music  sounding  chords  of 
memory  within  her,  and  awakening  echo 
from  associations  that  were  pain  almost  keener 
than  she  could  bear. 

Only  at  one  other  of  these  gay  brilliant 
balls  had  she  been  ever  present  during  all  her 
long  secluded  residence  at  Pau,  and  at  that 
ball — he  had  been.  Then,  though  for  so  long 
she  would  not  dance  with  him,  she  had 
watched  him  all  through  the  evening,  amusing 
and  enjoying  herself  in  following  his  quick 
agile  movements   about  the  room.     He  had 
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been    there   through   the   whole  night,    and 
at  the  end  had  been  this  bouquet  figure  just 
then  as  now.     Ah !  how  the  memory  came 
rushing  back   to   her,   for  the  scent   of  the 
violets    and   white    lilac   was   even   at   that 
moment    surrounding    her    again ;    and   she 
seemed  to  see  him,  as  he  had  bent  before  her 
and  extended  his  flowers  to  her  with  an  up- 
turned pleading  face.    Then  came  the  memory 
of  her  dance  with  him,  and   of  their  short 
walk   home   together  through   the   glory   of 
the  Pyrenean  night;  and  then  she  thought 
on  and  on,  of  many  walks  that  had  followed 
after  that  one,  and  of  many  quick  succeeding 
blissful  hours  and  days.     How  well  she  re- 
membered it  all, — and  was  it  over  for  them 
for  ever — and  must  it  be  again  no  more,  no 
more  ?      Was   sunshine   and    love,   and   the 
quick  living  thrill  of  conscious  happiness  gone 
from  them  both,  for  all  their  life  long  in  the 
future,  and  would  the  joy  of  reunion  never 
more   be  theirs  ?      Ah,    why  had   she   been 
brought  here?     To   sit  sad  and  silent  amid 
this    brilliant   crowd,    to   be  mocked   by  its 
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gaiety,  and  tortured  by  these  sweet  strains  of 
music  that  echoed  in  her  ears  ?  Why  the  re- 
awakened memories  of  the  ballroom  ?  And 
why,  above  all  why,  the  haunting  fascination 
that  impelled  her  to  gaze  at  that  doorway, 
whence  the  strange  resemblance  which  kept 
her  eyes  enchained  irresistibly  there  ? 

The  moujik  stood  apparently  unconscious 
and  indifferent,  looking  idly  round  the  room. 
And  he  watched  as  the  bouquets  were  brought 
to  the  party  on  the  golden  chairs,  and  from 
them  presently  carried  quite  round  the  hall, 
and  out  even  to  the  doorways  and  corridors, 
where  non-dancing  people  were  lounging  idly 
about.  The  moujik  remained  quiet  until 
they  were  carried  to  his  corner,  then  he  took 
one  bouquet  from  the  basket,  which  a  pretty 
Neapolitan  flower-girl  held  up  to  him,  but  he 
shook  his  head  indifferently,  as  she  urged  him 
to  take  another.  "  Was  one  then  enough  for 
him,"  she  said  archly,  as  she  smiled  at  him 
and  passed  on.  He  bent  over  his  flowers  while 
the  waltzers  whirled  round  him  on  every 
side.    The  ball  was  at  its  height  just  then^ 
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and   the    spirit  and   enthusiasm    quite  exu- 
berant. 

The  moujik  paused  a  moment,  and  gravely 
eyed  the  crowd;  and  then  he  made  up  his  mind 
apparently,  for  he  threaded  his  way  across  the 
top  of  the  ballroom,  and  went  with  curious 
directness  to  his  point.  He  bowed  low  and 
he  offered  his  flowers  at  the  feet,  not  of 
the  Grande  Duchesse  Olga,  whose  national 
peasant  dress  corresponded  so  harmoniously 
with  his  own,  but  of  the  little  friend  who 
sat  so  quietly  beside  her.  That  slight  grace- 
ful woman  whose  head  was  covered  with  a  lace 
domino,  and  whose  face  was  half  hidden  by 
her  mask.  It  seemed  impossible  that  any  one 
could  have  recognised  her.  And  yet  before  her 
the  moujik  bent.  He  waited  determinedly, 
and  for  some  moments  it  seemed  that  she 
declined  to  receive  his  flowers  ;  and  that  he 
would  w^ait  in  vain.  For  she  trembled  so,  and 
her  heart  beat  so  violently,  and  such  strange 
wild  thoughts  of  possibilities  came  surging 
through  her  brain,  that  she  could  not  speak, 
nor    move,    nor    notice    him.     But   he   still 
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waited  ;  he  bent  his  head  low  before  her,  his 
face  unseen,  his  shaggy  beard  covering  his 
breast.  Evidently  he  would  take  no  refusal, 
and  was  determined  not  to  be  driven  away. 
Yet  Zophee  could  not  speak  to  him.  She 
could  only  shake  her  head  and  raise  her  hand 
deprecatingly,  as  if  entreating  him  to  go. 

At  last,  as  he  waited  and  bent  low  again, 
still  offering  his  flowers,  the  Duchesse  Olga 
laughed,  and  the  Princess  turned  and  said 
to  Zoph(^e,  just  as  she  had  done  once  before, 
"Always  the  same,  Zophee,  ungrateful  and 
ungracious  ;  she  never  smiles  on  any  cotillon 
knight  who  pays  her  his  pretty  homage  of 
flowers.  Ungrateful,  Zophee  !  ah,  really  it  is 
a  shame !" 

"■  Will  you  not  dance  T  said  the  Duchesse 
lightly.  "  See,  so  patient  and  devoted  a 
cavalier,  he  deserves  a  reward." 

But  Zophee  could  answer  nothing ;  her  heart 
seemed  to  stand  still,  and  her  lips  were  sealed. 
She  could  only  gaze  at  him  bewildered,  as  he 
stood  before  them  ;  and  the  Duchesse  Olga 
went  on  laughingly  in  Bussian  again  : 
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"  And  so  excellent  a  moujik  too !  Ah, 
my  good  comrade,"  she  added  suddenly, 
addressmg  him,  "  we  are  from  the  same  coun- 
try. Are  you  genuine,  eh  ?  Do  you  speak 
the  language  of  your  race  ?" 

The  young  moujik  bent  towards  her  then 
in  answer,  and  murmured  her  name  in  low 
tones,  using  the  method  of  address,  and  the 
title  which  a  peasant  of  Vladimir  would  have 
used  in  speaking  to  her.  And  the  Grande 
Duchesse  was  delighted,  and  laughed  aloud, 
while  a  great  tremor  seized  Zophee's  frame 
as  she  heard  his  voice;  a  film  seemed  to  cover 
her  eyes,  a  faintness  rushed  over  her  heart, 
and  "  Gilbert !"  she  exclaimed,  the  name 
rising  to  her  lips  and  breaking  from  them. 
But  it  was  unheard,  for  the  Duchesse  spoke 
loud  and  cheerily  again. 

"  Ah,"  she  said,  '^  very  good,  very  well 
said ;  but  I  detect  an  accent — not  a  moujik 
after  all,  but  a  capital  representation  of  one,  I 
confess.  Why  do  you  not  offer  your  bouquet 
to  me,  instead  of  to  that  ungrateful  little  lady, 
who  keeps  you  waiting  there  ?     We  surely 
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should  promenade  together,  for  our  dresses 
truly  suit  each  other  well.  Give  your  flowers 
to  me,  young  countryman,  and  so  be  revenged 
on  that  little  Incognita,  who  sits  so  silent  be- 
hind her  mask  there,  and  who  treats  your 
offering  with  such  indifferent  scorn.  Give 
them  to  me,  and  you  will  be  revenged." 

"  Ah,  pardon  me,  your  most  gracious  high- 
ness," murmured  the  young  moujik  in  B,us- 
sian  again.  "  Pardon,"  he  went  on,  "  but  my 
flowers  are  all  only — for  her."  And  he  bowed 
once  more  before  the  Duchesse,  and  then  stood 
upright,  removed  his  broad  peasant's  hat,  and 
looked  straight  across  at  Zophee,  with  his 
clear  blue  glistening  eyes.  And  the  Duchesse 
Olga  laughed  again,  and  the  Princess  started 
and  turned  pale,  and  Zophee  rose  slowly  but 
quite  steadily  now,  and,  murmuring,  "  Pardon 
me,  with  your  highness's  permission,"  she 
passed  out  from  among  the  group  on  the 
golden  chairs,  and  in  another  instant  she  was 
on  the  fringe  of  the  great,  dazzling,  and  whirl- 
ing crowd,  standing  alone,  and  for  a  few 
seconds  silently,  by  Gilbert's  side. 
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They  had  got  a  new  waltz  down  at  Pau 
just  then— the  "  Manolo/'  of  Waldteufel— 
and  people  were  wild  about  it,  as  they  had 
been  in  London  and  in  Germany  all  the 
season  before,  and  its  full,  undulating,  poetic 
strains  were  floating  through  the  ballroom 
like  a  song  from  dreamland,  while  Gilbert 
and  Zophee  stood  there  side  by  side.  They 
did  not  dance,  of  course  ;  they  only  stood  to- 
gether for  some  moments,  when  he  had  drawn 
her  away  a  little  out  of  the  crowd,  and  the 
silence  of  intense  and  overwhelming  joy  was 
upon  them  ;  while  the  dancers  whirled  before 
their  eyes,  and  the  sweet  music,  floating 
through  the  air  above  and  around  them, 
seemed  to  flow  over  their  spirits,  and  mingle 
with  the  rush  of  feeling  and  the  flood  of 
thought. 

"Gilbert,  Gilbert,"  murmured  Zophee  at 
last,  softly,  her  head  drooping,  and  her  hand 
clinging  to  his  arm.  ''  Why  did  you  do  it  ? 
Why  did  you  come  to  me  like  this  ?  I  am  so 
glad ;  but  it  is  too  much,  Gilbert — it  is  more 
than  I  can  bear." 
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"Ach  ti  dusha  moja."  "Ah,  thou  soul  of 
mine,"  he  answered,  a  soft,  passionate,  Rus- 
sian expression  of  tenderness  he  had  learnt  to 
understand.  ''  Ah,  have  I  frightened  you  ? 
Have  I  come  too  suddenly  ?  But  I  arrived 
in  Pau  only  as  the  ball  was  beginning,  and  I 
could  not  help  it.  I  heard  you  were  here  to- 
night, and  I  had  this  dress  with  me  to  put 
on,  and  so  I  could  not,  I  could  not  stay  away. 
My  Zophee,  my  little  Sun-Maid,  my  love." 

"Gilbert,  hush,  hush,"  she  murmured  in 
broken  tones.  "  Gilbert,  remember,  do  not 
be  cruel  to  me.  My  friend,  do  not  pierce  and 
grieve  my  poor  heart  anew.  I  am  so  glad 
that  you  have  come  back ;  but  spare  me,  spare 
me.  Remember,  Gilbert,  my  dear  best 
friend." 

"Ah,  Zophee,  not  my  friend,"  he  exclaimed 
in  answer ;  **  but  my  love,  and  my  darling, 
and  my  own." 

**  Hush,  for  God's  sake !"  she  murmured. 
"  Hush,  Gilbert,  control  yourself — spare  me 
— for  heaven's  sake,  dear  friend,  be  calm. 
Listen  to  me.     I  have  much  to  tell  you.     In- 
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deed,  indeed,  I  am  thankful — in  my  heart's 
depths  so  glad  and  thankful  that  you  have 
returned.     But  listen,   I  have  much  to  tell 


you— 

"  And  I  have  something,"  he  answered 
gravely,  "to  tell  you,  my  Zophee,  my  own 
one,  mine,  mine,  for  ever  mine.  I  have  indeed 
something  to  tell  you.  Will  you  come  with 
me  ?  Will  you  come  away  out  of  all  this 
bewildering  medley?  Will  you  come,  Zophee? 
Let  me  take  you  home." 

"  I  think  I  must  go,"  she  answered.  "  I 
feel  so  faint  and  strange.  I  do  not  think  I 
can  stand  this  any  longer.  I  must  indeed  go 
home.  But  stay,  I  must  ask  the  Grand 
Duchesse's  permission.  I  am  with  her,  you 
know.  Ah,  do  you  not  remember,  Gilbert," 
she  added  with  a  little  sweet  sad  smile,  '^  do 
you  not  remember  the  Duke  George  ?" 

"I  should  think  I  did  indeed,"  said  Gilbert 
grimly.  "But  after  all  I  don't  hate  him  as  I  used 
to  do,"  he  added,  "  for  he  told  me  something 
once  it  was  well  worth  my  while  to  know." 

"Take  me  up  to  the  Grande  Duchesse  then," 
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said  Zophee.  And  together  they  walked  quietly 
back  to  the  precincts  of  the  golden  chairs. 
By  that  time  the  Princess  had  quite  recog- 
nised Gilbert  under  his  long  beard  and  in  his 
Eussian  disguise,  and  she  greeted  him  cor- 
dially, but  with  furtive  and  dismayed  glances 
into  Zoph^e's  face  ;  and  the  Grande  Duchesse 
laughed  gaily  as  she  challenged  them  with 
"  being  old  friends." 

Then  Zophee  murmured  her  petition ;  and 
the  Duchesse  Olga  answered,  "  Certainly 
she  might  go  home ;  was  she  tired  ?  Well, 
no  wonder.  And  would  their  countryman 
take  her  to  the  carriage.  Ah,  that  was  well ! 
certainly  she  might  leave  them."  And  lightly 
kissing  her  finger-tips  to  Zoph6e  she  smiled 
her  ''  adieu." 

Then,  just  again  as  he  had  done  once  be- 
fore, Gilbert  led  her  from  the  gay  ballroom, 
and  they  passed  down  the  old  staircase,  es- 
caping quite  unnoticed,  while  everybody  was 
absorbed  in  the  last  cotillon  rounds.  And 
they  got  away,  without  observation,  through 
the  crowded  corridors,  and  out  into  the  quaint 
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old  courtyard,  where  the  carriages  stood  massed 
together,  waiting  patiently  in  the  dawn. 

For  it  was  spring  time  now,  and  it  was 
four  o'clock  already;  and  the  blue  night,  with  its 
spangled  canopy  of  brilliant  stars,  was  fading 
and  rolling  away  before  the  break  of  the 
morning,  and  the  old  courtyard  was  softly 
flooded  with  the  light  of  a  coming  day.  The 
air  was  sweet  and  cool,  meeting  them  as  they 
stood  on  the  threshold.  They  paused,  glancing 
simultaneously  into  each  other's  face,  and 
Zoph^e  drew  her  mask  away. 

"Ah,  and  you  thought  that  that  thing^ 
would  disguise  you,"  said  Gilbert.  "  Did  you 
expect  that  I  could  be  for  one  moment 
deceived  ?'' 

"I  did  not  expect  you  to  be  here  to  induce 
me  to  attempt  deception,''  she  answered, 
smiling  up  at  him  a  sweet  wistful  welcom- 
ing smile.  "  Will  you  call  up  the  carriage  V 
she  added. 

"  One  of  those  great  lumbering  carriages, 
is  it  V  said  Gilbert  presently. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  "the  Duchesse  Olga 
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was  to  set  me  down.     Vasilie  and  Ivan,  with 
my  little  brougham,  are  not  here  to-night." 

"  This  morning  you   mean ;    there   is   not 
much  of  night  remaining  now,"  he  said. 

"No,  and  what  a  lovely  morning  it  is  going 
to  be,"  she  murmured. 

"  Lovely,"  he  exclaimed  impulsively,  and 
then  very  hurriedly  he  went  on :  '*  Zoph^e,  will 
you  not  ivalk  home  with  me  ?  You  did  it 
once  before.  They  will  not  be  done  with  the 
cotillon  for  an  hour  j^et,  and  every  one  of 
these  coachmen  are  sound  asleep.  Come,  will 
you  not  walk  ?  Why  get  into  that  old  coach  ? 
look  what  a  morning  it  is  going  to  be  ;  and 
see,  it  is  quite  dry  under  foot.  Come,  walk 
with  me ;  will  you  not ;  it  is  such  a  little 
way." 

"  I  should  like  it,"  she  said  softly.  "  But 
will  you  promise  me — all  the  way  from  here 
to  the  Hotel  de  France  to — to — say  nothing 
I  do  not  want  you  to  say.  Because,"  she 
continued,  as  she  let  her  hand  rest  quietly 
on  his  arm,  and  allowed  him  to  draw  her 
across  the    courtyard  and  out  at  the    great 
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iron  gates,  ''because,"  she  said,  "I  am  so 
glad,  so  very  thankful,  to  have  you  back 
again ;  but  you  must  remember,  dear  friend, 
there  are  some  things  you  must  never,  never 
say  to  me  ;  some  things  that  must  make  me 
drive  you  from  me  ;  that  I  must  never  hear." 

"  Hush,"  he  whispered  softly.  "  Come  on  a 
little  way  with  me.  I  will  say  nothing,  no- 
thing whatever,  to  you  now." 

And  then  they  went  on,  treading  the  narrow 
pavement  together,  walking,  as  he  wished,  in 
silence,  along  the  Eue  de  la  Prefecture,  through 
the  little  narrow  Rue  St.  Louis,  past  his  old 
haunts  of  the  English  Club  and  the  Eue  de 
Lycee,  and  on  to  the  Place  among  the  trees, 
where  the  lamp-lights  were  glistening  like 
pale  stars,  and  fading  away  before  the  break 
of  day.  And  they  passed  down  the  inner 
avenue  till  they  reached  the  great  entrance  to 
the  hotel.  Then  Gilbert  spoke  again,  and 
now  in  a  changed  and  very  grave  quiet  tone. 

"  Do  not  go  in,  Zophee,"  he  said  ;  "  come  a 
little  farther  with  me,  just  down  here,  to  look 
once  at  the  mountain-view.    I  have  something 
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to  say  to  'you/'  lie  added ;  "  come."  And 
she  let  him  draw  her  on  till  they  reached  the 
terrace,  where  they  stood  side  by  side. 
They  leant  on  the  low  parapet  for  a  while, 
and  gazed  silently  upon  the  mountains,  for 
they  were  very  wonderful  in  the  dawning 
light. 

A  soft  mist  lay  over  the  coteaux,  and  a 
great  stillness  rested  upon  the  whole  scene. 
The  view  was  sombre  to  westward,  but  away 
to  the  east,  where  Gilbert  and  Zophee's  gaze 
turned  instinctively,  amid  the  liquid  dews  of 
the  morning  and  the  golden  and  amber  tint  of 
the  rising  sun,  stood  the  Chateau  of  Bisanos 
with  its  stone-pine  clear  drawn  against  the 
background  of  the  sky. 

"  Gilbert,  Gilbert,  how  lovely  it  is  !"  mur- 
mured Zophee,  her  eyes  sparkling  with  intense 
feeling,  and  she  let  him  draw  her  along  till 
they  reached  a  bench  at  the  far  corner,  just 
under  the  huge  hotel.  They  sat  down 
together.  "  How  glorious  it  is,"  she  con- 
tinued. "  Oh,  why  am  I  so  happy  ?  What 
is  it  I  feel  ?     I  am  so  glad,  so  pleased  to  see 
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you  again.  And  here — ^oh  !  surely  this  morn- 
ing, it  is  beautiful  as  a  glimpse  into  the  open- 
ing heavens." 

*' My  darhng,"  he  whispered,  '^God  grant 
it  may  be  mine  for  ever  to  keep  that  sunny 
morning-light  shining  over  life  for  you." 

"  Hush,  hush,"  she  answered.  ''  Look, 
Gilbert,  is  it  not  exquisite  ?  look  there,  and 
do  not  think  of  me." 

"  But  I  do  think  of  you — look  round,  look 
up  at  me,  Zophee — tell  me,  do  you  love  me 
still  ? — do  you  love  me  after  twelve  long 
months,  as  you  let  vaQfeel  you  loved  me  even 
though  you  drove  me  from  you  that  bitter  day 
last  spring  ?" 

"Ah,  Gilbert,  do  not,"  she  urged  him. 
**  Ah,  must  I  drive  you  from  me  again  ? 
My  dear  friend,"  she  continued  earnestly, 
turning  quite  suddenly  upon  him,  clasping  her 
hands  together,  and  fixing  her  dark  pleading 
eyes  upon  his  face,  '*  is  it  not  over  yet — all 
that,  dear  friend  ?  May  we  not  meet  ?  Must 
I  drive  you  from  me  ?  Is  it  not  over  and 
forgotten  yet  ?" 
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''  Not  over,  and  never  will  be  over  while 
my  life  lasts,"  tie  uttered,  "neither  forgotten 
nor  ever  to  be  forgot.'' 

"  Ah,  then,"  she  sighed,  with  a  sad  shade 
falling  over  her  face,  '*  then,  dear  friend,  fare- 
well. Take  me  in,  I  must  go — take  me  in, 
Gilbert.  And  God  bless  you,  dear  friend, 
and  God  grant  some  day  we  may  meet — 
some  day — once  more  as  really  friends. 
Till  then,  alas,  I  can  still  only  say  to  you, 
farewell." 

"  Never,''  he  exclaimed  then  :  ''  Zoph^e, 
Avhile  we  live,  I  will  never  say  that  bitter 
word  again  to  you.  I  shall  never  leave 
you,  you  shall  not  drive  me  from  you ;  for 
you  love  me,  and  my  heart  has  been  worn 
out  with  longing  all  these  weary  months  for 
you.  And,  my  darling,  my  own  beloved,"  he 
cried,  his  voice  breaking  suddenly  with  pas- 
sionate intonation,  as  he  wound  his  arms 
irresistibly  round  her,  and  drew  her  to  him 
while  he  spoke.  "  My  dear  love,  there  is  no 
one  standing  between  us  now,  believe  me  ;  not 
the  faintest  shadow  lies  across  the  brightness 
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of  our  path.  Dear,  won't  you  look  at  me,  and 
see  how  wayworn  and  travel-stained  I  am  ? 
And  think  you,  Zophee,  that  I  took  that  long 
hard  journey  in  vain  ?" 

"  Gilbert,  Gilbert,  what  mean  you  ?"  she 
cried,  and  her  eyes  turned  upon  his  face  again, 
questioning  it  with  eager  scrutiny,  and  she 
drew  her  breath  fast  and  strong,  her  heart 
beating  with  strange  wild  wonder,  and  sick 
with  vague  and  undefined  fear.  ''  Gilbert, 
Gilbert,"  she  panted,  ''  what  mean  you  V 

''  My  love,  I  mean  he  stands  between  us 
no  longer.  You  are  mine  now,  as  indeed  you 
ever  were,  but  now  really  and  truly  and  only 
— only — mine.  Look,  look,  Zophee,  I  have 
this  to  give  you — see.  I  stood  by  him  and 
took  this  from  his  pillow.  I  saved  it  from 
being  the  booty  of  the  Cossacks,  and,  Zophee, 
before  Heaven,  I  vow  in  sacred  and  solemn 
oath,  I  vow  it,  I  saw  him— die." 

"  Gilbert,  Gilbert,"  her  voice  came  breaking 
in  then  upon  his  words,  wistful,  incredulous, 
full  of  wonder,  full  of  strange  fears  and  dis- 
may.    ''Gilbert;"    and  her  fingers  trembled 
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violently  as  they  closed  round  the  gold- 
framed  medallion  he  had  placed  quietly 
in  her  hand.  "  Gilbert,  speak  to  me,  I  do 
not  seem  to  hear  you,  speak  again.  What  is 
this  ?  My  God  ! — tell  me  quickly,  quickly, 
tell  me,  for  I  do  not  understand." 

And  then  he  told  her,  drawing  her  drooping 
head  to  rest  on  his  strong  shoulder  as  he 
spoke.  Told  her  of  his  long  journeying,  of 
his  weary  search,  of  his  bitter  failure,  and 
of  all  his  deep  despair.  And  then  of  that 
strange  night  on  the  far-off  steppes  amidst 
the  snows  of  Cis-Caucasia — of  the  storm  and 
the  post-house ;  and  of  the  pilgrim  who 
came  to  fall  down  upon  the  threshold  of  the 
door.  Of  all  he  told  her— of  the  long  quiet 
watch  of  that  weird-like  night,  of  the  words 
that  had  fallen  from  the  pilgrim's  lips,  of  the 
names  he  had  uttered,  of  the  places  of  which 
he  spoke,  and  finally,  of  the  break  of  that 
snowy  morning,  of  the  finding  of  the  portrait, 
of  the  agony  of  his  own  tempted  soul,  of  the 
coDiing  of  the  Cossack  vultures,    and  of  the 
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timely  rescue,  by  the  kind  strong  hand  of — 
Death. 

And  she  listened,  resting  quietly,  her  hands 
clasped  firmly  in  his,  her  eyes  wandering 
sometimes  away  towards  the  golden  horizon 
of  the  morning,  but  drooping  often,  weighed 
down  with  quick-springing  tears. 

For  there  was  much  to  pain  her  in  his  long 
narration  ;  much  to  call  forth  whispered  words 
of  pity  and  bitter  sorrow  for  the  fate  of  the 
wandering  lost  one,  and  for  this  last  crushing 
blow  that  must  fall  yet  on  his  father's  bruised 
heart. 

Over  Mettrai's  miserable  end,  and  at  the 
thought  of  her  beloved  guardian,  old  Vodod- 
ski,  and  of  the  soul-piercing  bereavement  that 
had  come  upon  him,  Zophee  wept  softly  again 
and  again. 

And  yet  the  happiness  was  intense  and 
deep  of  these  two,  as  they  sat  together 
and  talked  low  and  quietly,  and  the  morning 
light  grew  above  their  heads.  And  as  we 
leave  them — with  that  sunshine  flooding  glori- 
ously around  them,  and  all  the  tumult  and 
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strong  suffering  that  had  been  woven  into 
their  Hfe's  romance  becoming  quickly  a 
memory  and  gliding  into  the  past — the  lines  of 
a  French  writer  recur  to  our  minds,  and  we 
stop,  just  realising — "Que  I'amour  aussi  a  son 
aurore,  quand  la  nuit  est  passee,  et  le  soleil 
du  bonheur  se  leve, — mais  il  est  plus  facile 
a  d'ecrire  ses  tempetes,  ses  souffrances,  et  ses 
tumultes,  que  de  parler  de  ses  jours  de  calme 
parfait." 


THE   END. 
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